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Editorial 


DIVINE TASK 


NE NORTH & SOUTH SUBSCRIBER recently wrote in (see 

page 6) to enjoin us to continue with our “divine task” 

of providing articles that are both “educational and 
inspirational.” I suspect it would be sacrilegious to accept that 
“divine” tag, but nevertheless it is nice to know that our ef- 
forts are appreciated. Divine or not, this might be a good time 
to restate the objectives of the magazine. 

Our goal is to provide readers with fresh, accurate, bal- 
anced, and readable history. To that end we publish articles 
from different perspectives and encourage lively debate in the 
“Crossfire” column. One of our subsidiary goals is to demol- 
ish the myths that have grown up around the war. Jay Gillispie’s 
article in this issue is a case in point. His earlier article “Guests 
of the Yankees: A Reevaluation of Union Treatment of Con- 
federate Prisoners” (Vol. 5, #5) challenged the conventional 
wisdom (conventional, that is, in neo-Confederate circles) that 
the horrendous death rate from disease in Union prisoner of 
war camps was the result of deliberate Yankee policy. The ar- 
ticle resulted in a number of letters from readers who remained 
certain that the Yankee jailers were guilty of systematic, delib- 
erate, mass murder. Most of these correspondents rested their 
case on the postwar writing of former Confederate POWs. 
Which in turn gave rise to Jay’s article in this issue, on the 
remarkably similar postwar propaganda offered by prisoners 
of both sides, as to the diabolical nature of their captors. The 
statistics on page 45 are illuminating (and incidentally the fig- 
ures for Chimborazo are from 1861-1862). 

Even so, there is more information we’d like to discover. 
What for example was the contemporary death rate from dis- 
ease in Union hospitals, and in civilian prisons? These figures 
might prove interesting. And thinking about this subject the 
other day I skimmed through George Levy’s To Die in Chi- 
cago: Confederate Prisoners at Camp Douglas 1862-65. One 
thing is for sure: Jay’s analysis and the claims of that book can- 
not both be correct. Makes me want to publish a detailed ex- 
amination of Levy’s claims in some future issue. Incidently, an 
upcoming article will reveal the real villain of Andersonville 
(clue: it wasn’t Henry Wirz). At the end of the day we will 
hopefully have shone some light on a murky corner of his- 
tory, and replaced prejudice and misinformation with fact. 

+ + 


I am delighted to announce an addition to our list of as- 
sociate editors—John Coski of the Museum of the Confed- 
eracy. John is not only a fine scholar, he is one of the most 
intellectually honest men I know, one whose constant con- 
cern is to present a balanced view of history. He will help us 


do just that. 
=< es 


CIVIL WAR HUMOR 

Enjoyed Steve Newton’s article on the Con- 
federate Home Guard [vol. 6, #1]. Here is a fine 
example of the Home Guard as “comic relief”: 
A Georgia militia captain tried to impress 
General Hardee with some fancy drill. He soon 
had his company in a hopeless tangle, called a 
halt, and gave the unique order, “Company, 
disentangle to the front, march.” (Quoted in 

The Civil War in Song and Story, 1889.) 
—Ken Wollenberg 
New York, New York 


MANSFIELD 
Hurray for North & South! “The Battle of 
Mansfield” by Steve Bounds and Curtis 
Milbourn is the perfect article—clear and com- 
petent writing, plenty of good maps, and lots 
of details about troop movements, while keep- 
ing the reader aware of the generalship of the 
commanders. 
—Bryce A. Suderow, via email 


WAR IN THE WEST 
Not a word about the Army of Northern 
Virginia! Bobby Lee’s name never even came 
up! (Not that I have anything against either.) 
But it was truly refreshing to have an issue al- 
most entirely devoted to the war in the “West,” 
including not one, but TWO articles on the 
Trans-Mississippi (PLUS, the articles on the 
Georgia arsenals and the Confederate Home 
Guards, two areas of particular interest to me). 
Just a remarkable issue. I realize that the West- 
ern theaters will always be the poor stepchil- 
dren of Civil War reporting, but your maga- 
zine has done much more than any other to 
open up that side of the war. 
—Fr. Kevin A. McGrath, O.P., via email 


: Crossfire 
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Your December issue gave great comfort 
to those of us who argue that it was on the 
Western front that the Civil War had to be won 
or lost. (It was good to hear about Arkansas 
and even far-off Oklahoma as well as Tennes- 
see which we now see was the strategic center 
of the entire war.) Reenactors take note: Antie- 
tam was catastrophic but decided nothing for 
either the Confederacy or the Union. The 
bloody Virginia stalemates decided nothing. 
But the defeat at Chattanooga in the “West” 
closed the book on the South’s every dream. 

—Jim Jorgen, Mason City, Iowa 


MORE PC 

Asa charter subscriber, I should never have 
absentmindedly let my subscription lapse. 
Running to the store for every issue just doesn’t 
cut it. And Steven Newton’s horrifying tales of 
neighbor against neighbor remind me why I 
don’t want to take a chance of missing an is- 
sue. So, here’s a check! 

Now, let me reply to Bill Mayers (“Cross- 
fire,” vol. 6, #1). The problem with PC is that it 
keeps people apart, in separate controllable 
groups. We made a terrible mistake at the end 
of the Civil War in allowing Confederate cul- 
ture to reassert itself and in not fully absorb- 
ing blacks into our society. Having Indian 
blood, let me also add that America made a 
mistake in treating Indians as 
separate nations, rather than 
handing each forty acres and a 
mule and forcing them into 
“white” society. 

Granted, such integration 
would have taken a level of so- 
phistication that didn’t exist at 
the time. However, a century and 
a half later, those divides still 
cause our society huge problems 
and, as the great Thomas Sowell 
keeps telling us, it is along those 
divides that nations die. 

By all means, keep that cul- 
tural heritage alive. What we rightists want is 
to ensure that cultural heritage never becomes 
more important than membership in the 
greater society. If you can see that, I promise 
to keep those rightists from ever washing your 
mouth out with soap again! 

—William Doane Watkins 
River Edge, New Jersey 


ANTIETAM & GENERAL FRANKLIN 
Your Antietam Special (vol. 5, #7) got me 
thinking. Much is often made of McClellan’s 
failure to order Franklin’s corps (which was 
in reserve) to attack and crush Lee’s center in 
the latter stages of the battle. It is usually said 
that this would have destroyed Lee’s army and 
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quite possibly ended the war, or at the very 
least virtually end the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia as an effective army. I think one could 
reasonably argue that the end results of 
Franklin’s attack might have actually hurt the 
Union cause. 

During the Civil War it was almost impos- 
sible to destroy an opposing army in a major 
battle. Grant and Thomas (arguably both 
sounder and more aggressive than McClellan) 
were unable to destroy Bragg’s army after over- 
running it at Chattanooga. And even at Nash- 
ville, Thomas’ army with aggressive cavalry 
armed largely with the Spencer carbine was 
unable to catch at least 50-75% of Hood’s de- 
moralized soldiers. If Thomas with the aid of 
Wilson’s experienced, well-armed cavalry could 
not catch more than half of Hood’s poorly dis- 
ciplined army, it is hard to imagine McClellan 
doing as well against the better disciplined 
ANV, which also enjoyed better morale than 
Hood’s men. Also in 1862 Lee’s men were bet- 
ter fed and probably more mobile than Hood’s 
soldiers in December 1864. 

My opinion is that Franklin’s charge prob- 
ably would have caused Lee’s army to retreat. 
More rebel soldiers would have been captured, 
and the battle would have been a clear cut tac- 
tical federal victory. But after all is said and done 
the ANV would have lived to fight another day. 
And McClellan, the now unequivocal victor of 
Antietam, would have been that much more 
difficult to remove. 

—Glenn Seliger MD, Assistant Professor of 

Neurology, Columbia University 


LENGTH OF A HORSE 
Just got the latest issue of North & South 
and read the entry that says a brigade of 2,400 
cavalry required about 1 1/2 miles of road 
space. Unless my math has really degenerated 
over the years, I submit that if each horse is ten 
feet from nose to tail then the single file col- 
umn would be 24,000 feet long or about 4 1/2 
miles, assuming no gaps at all between mounts. 
On the other hand, the mile and a half seems 
about reasonable for a “column of fours,” or 
for a single file of infantry. If my math is bad, 
please show me the error of my ways. North & 
South is still the best Civil War magazine 
around. 
—Chuck Shannon, Chandler, Arizona 


AL NOFI RESPONDS: You are right—it should 
be “in column of fours.” 


QUALITY 
After reading different Civil War publica- 
tions for over twenty years, I cannot believe the 
quality of your magazine. 
—Jean Andra, Logan, Utah 
ED.: Jean, I hope you mean that the way I think 
you do! 
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LIFE-CHANGING EXPERIENCE! 
I write to offer my sincerest and most pro- 
fuse thanks to Stephen W. Berry II for his ex- 
cellent article “The Girl I Left Behind Me” that 
appeared in Volume 6, #2. The quality and 
sheer eminence resounding from every one of 
the articles I have seen in the magazine has al- 
ways left me wondrously entertained and edu- 
cationally content, but Berry’s article causes all 
I have previously read to pale. The article not 
only enlightened me to before unheard of mo- 
tivations of Confederate soldiers, but also 
changed my outlook on my own life, duties and 
family. I ask only that the magazine continue 
its divine task of providing such educational 
and inspirational (and often controversial) ar- 
ticles to students, scholars and humble en- 
thusiasts of the war. 
—Benjamin Jewiss 
Huntsville, ON, Canada 


LEE AND THE HAND OF GOD 
Thank you for your magazine North 
& South. I particularly enjoyed Mr. 
Rollins’ fine article on Robert E. Lee’s de- 
votion in volume 6, #2. He was a great 
man. I am 83 years old and have been 
reading and studying Civil War history — 
for years, however I am only an amateur 
historian. I eagerly look forward to your 
publications. Keep em coming. 
—Jene J. Farrell, email 
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What a wonderfully researched and 
written article Richard Rollins gave us on 
a neglected subject with his “Robert E. Lee 
and the Hand of God.” How unfortunate 
that we live in times such that he felt it 
necessary to include a disclaimer that 
he was not influenced by “the Lee Cult, 
neo-Confederates, or any other consid- 
eration.” In the terms of nineteenth cen- 
tury pietism, Rollins should simply “tell 
the truth and shame the devil.” 

—AMichael R. Bradley, via email 
te OF 


I greatly enjoyed Richard Rollins’ exten- 
sive presentation of “R.E. Lee and the Hand of 
God.” Unfortunately it seems to me he strays 
and presents his own predilections in an oth- 
erwise fine piece, and so detracts from its schol- 
arship. His deviations are at least debatable. 

The Civil War took place in the atmo- 
sphere of one of America’s most recent reli- 
gious revivals north, south and west. There is 
a long paragraph in which Mr. Rollins asserts, 
“The war occurred long before the scientific 
method came to dominate all aspects of hu- 
man thought, before the impact of Charles 
Darwin’s Origin of Species, or the attempt to 
study social evolution through science. Karl 
Marx had not yet described religion as the opi- 
ate of the people.” He adds “[the idea] that 
there was no place for God in politics and so- 
ciety had not yet gained widespread accep- 


tance.” The fact there was a revival indicates 
there must have been a decline. It was also a 
period of reaction against the Masons. Many 
of the founding fathers and authors of the 
Constitution were Deist in religion and Ma- 
sons in membership. Deists held that there 
had been a creator that had set everything in 
order and motion but being perfect did not 
need our worship and had departed. Man was 
now challenged to discover though his intel- 
ligence and “science” how it all worked. The 
Revolutionary period was a time of optimism, 
discovery and wonder. The interest in science 
and in Greek philosophy, architecture, etc. all 
reflect this period time. There is no mention 
of God in the Constitution. 


OREATE GOA.DSPAE AND THER WOMIEREOL 
STEP Benes # 


Later there is another long paragraph in a 
similar vein in which a southern theologian 
Henley Thomas is quoted. I have no knowl- 
edge of this individual, his time or any qualifi- 
cations. But we do learn “The parties in this 
conflict are not merely abolitionists and slave 
holders—they are atheists, socialists, commu- 
nists, red republicans, Jacobins, on the one side 
and the friends of order and regulated freedom 
on the other. 

In one word, the world is the battleground, 
Christianity and atheism the combatants. This 
may be a southerner’s modern interpretation, 
but the facts are that northerners thought of 
themselves as Christians and many felt slavery 
was against God’s law. I would not question 
Lee’s goodness, but he did have to live a life of 
contradiction. He asked for fair treatment of 
prisoners, but was aware of Belle Isle and its 
conditions—and not being German would he 
claim no awareness of Andersonville? Mosby, 
while distinguished, was essentionally a guer- 
rilla fighter who would have fit into Viet Nam. 
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“The Girl | Lett Behind Me” 


Chambersburg was burned, retaliation or not. 
Lee was far more concerned with the execu- 
tion of deserters to prevent even more deser- 
tion than with the cause of their plight. Then 
there is also slavery. 

Finally the subtlety in the difference that 
“He did not go into combat thinking that God 
was on his side, but instead hoped and prayed 
that “The Giver of All Victory’ would decide 
the outcome in his favor,” escapes me. While I 
grant he might not have expressed the pride- 
ful claim that God was on his side, he must 
have thought that he was on God’s side. 

—Bill McCauley, via email 


EO 


I enjoyed Mr. Rollins’ recent contri- 
bution to your magazine titled “Robert E. 
Lee and the Hand of God,” and concur 
with him on numerous points that Lee’s 
passionate view on religion often guided 
his acts, and certainly his views. Still, to 
state “religion shaped every aspect of Lee’s 
understanding of the war,” and continu- 
ally infer that Lee’s tactical decisions were 
made entirely based on his belief in god 
is a bit much. However, I strongly sup- 
port Mr. Rollins in his notations that few 
biographers of Robert Edward Lee drew 
ample attention to his strong religious 
convictions and trust in the almighty. 

I feel compelled to point out two mis- 
takes the author makes. First, Robert E. 
Lee’s daughter-in-law did not die in 1862 
as the author states, but rather 1863. Char- 
lotte Georgiana Wickham Lee (wife of 
W.H.E. “Rooney” Lee), died on Decem- 
ber 26, 1863—six months to the day after 
Rooney was captured. Second, to state 
Anne Carter (Annie) Lee was “his favor- 
ite child” is not based on any such state- 
ment or writing I’m aware of that Lee ever 
made. Annie certainly had more than her 
share of health issues; and a permanent scar- 
ring of one of her eyes when as a child she stuck 
a pair of scissors in this eye. With this, no pho- 
tograph exists of Annie today that we know of, 
although my research on another Lee child has 
led me to papers indicating she sat for 1-2 pho- 
tos. R.E. Lee did spell out special provisions 
for Annie in his will that he made prior to leav- 
ing for Mexico during our country’s war with 
our southern neighbor. Possibly, this is what 
Mr. Rollins bases his claim on. 

—Kenneth Miller, New Jersey 
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That to the highth of this great Argument 

I may assert Eternal Providence 

And justifie the wayes of God to man. 

Thus John Milton prologizes his epic poem 
Paradise Lost. In a somewhat similar manner 
Mr. Rollins, in his almost epic-length recent 
article “Robert E. Lee and the Hand of God,” 
sets out to prove the “wayes” of Lee to man. 
The central assumption (continued on page 95) 
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FROM THE GRAPEVINE 

> During the Civil War the number of 
ships that annually cleared New York 
for Matamoros, Mexico, rose from 
one to about fifty, mostly carrying 
goods to be transshipped to the Con- 
federacy, their owners seeing no 
shame in making a tidy profit. 

> Between May 1861 and June 1865 the 

U.S. Army procured 11,091,639 

shirts. 


The Civil War Reenactors’ Encyclopedia 


Federal enlisted man’s blue flannel shirt. 


> In 1833 Thomas W. Sherman, later a 
Union major general, secured an ap- 
pointment to West Point by asking 
President Andrew Jackson for one, 
after having walked to Washington 
from his native Rhode Island. 

> By the autumn of 1862 the Univer- 
sity of Virginia had fewer than fifty 
students, a drop of some ninety-two 
percent over the previous year’s en- 
rollment, as hundreds of students 
quit school to enter the Confederate 
army. 

> Asa result of an administrative foul- 
up late in the war, the Confederate 

Eee 

We make every effort to check the accuracy 

of anecdotes published in “Knapsack,” but 

many were written down years after the 


event and in some cases are undoubtedly 
folk tales rather than genuine reminiscences. 


Conscription Bureau drafted a bed- 
ridden, dying sixty-five-year-old 
man. 

> Despite over forty years of active ser- 
vice in the navy, Alfred Thayer Ma- 
han, author of the highly influential 
The Influence of Sea Power Upon His- 
tory and other notable works on na- 
val strategy, was only “under fire” 
once, for a few moments, on Novem- 
ber 7, 1861, at Port Royal, South Caro- 
lina, while on blockade duty. 

> Although firm evidence has never 
been forthcoming, it has long been 
rumored that in the winter of 1862- 
1863 Yankee and Rebel members of 
the Irish Nationalist Fenian move- 
ment held several clandestine meet- 
ings between the lines in order to lay 
plans for postwar operations against 
Britain. 


SHORT ROUNDS 


The Classes of ‘61 

Jefferson Davis (USMA ’28), served 
as secretary of war in the Pierce admin- 
istration, 1853-1857. During his tenure 
he instituted a number of reforms, most 
of which had a positive effect on the 
army. One of the more interesting oc- 
curred in 1854, when he changed the 
course of study at the Military Academy 
from four years to five. He did this at the 
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suggestion of the superintendent of West 
Point, Lieutenant Colonel Robert E. Lee, 
who felt that the existing curriculum did 
not provide sufficiently for the proper 
education and training of the cadets. As 
a result, young men entering the Acad- 
emy in 1854 (1.e., the presumptive Class 
of 1858), were divided into two groups. 
New cadets over eighteen were given a 
four year course, and graduated in 1858. 
Incoming cadets under eighteen were 
subject to the new five year program, and 
graduated in 1859. The classes admitted 
from 1855 through 1860 were all admit- 
ted under the five year plan. 

However, in the spring of 1861 the 
country fell into Civil War, and the West 
Point program was promptly changed 
back to four years. This meant that there 
were two graduations in 1861. In May the 
members of the original Class of 61 (the 
cadets admitted in 1856) graduated, their 
numbers reduced to forty-five due to the 
resignations of several of their classmates 
who opted to join the Confederacy. Then, 
a few weeks later in June, the new Class 
of ’61 (the cadets admitted in 1857), 
graduated, numbering just thirty-four 
after defections to the South. 

Considering their relatively small 
numbers, and considerable youth, the 
two classes of 1861 compiled fairly im- 
pressive records. 


GENERALS FROM THE ’61 CLASSES 


Class Rank Name & Rank Fate 
May 5th __U.S. Brigadier General Adalbert Ames Died, 1933 
8th U.S. Brigadier General Emory Upton Suicide, 1881 
10th U.S. Brigadier General Edmund Kirby D/W, May 28, 1863 
17th U.S. Major General Judson Kilpatrick Died, 1881 
* —__C.S. Major General Thomas L. Rosser Brig. Gen., USV, 1898; died, 1910 
* CS. Brigadier General Pierce M.B. Young Died, 1896 
June 34th U.S. Brigadier General George A.Custer _ KIA, June 25, 1876 
= C.S. Brigadier General John H. Kelly D/W, September 4, 1864 


% C.S. Brigadier General Felix H. Robertson Died, 1928 


* Resigned prior to graduation; D/W, died of wounds; KIA, killed in action. 


Kirby 
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Custer 


“I think we can whip the enemy yet, if our people will turn out.” 
—Jefferson Davis, April 11, 1865, two days after Lee’s surrender 


The Earliest Medal of Honor 
Action? 

Although the Medal of Honor was 
created during the Civil War, the earliest 
action for which one was awarded actu- 
ally occurred before the outbreak of the 
war. 

On June 13, 1861, Assistant Surgeon 
Bernard John Dowling Irwin, of the 5th 
Infantry, led a small, mule-mounted res- 
cue party to the relief of sixty soldiers of 
the 7th Infantry trapped in Apache Can- 
yon, Arizona, by “a greatly superior 
force” of Chiricahua Apaches under the 
great Cochise. Over fifty years later, on 
January 24, 1894, Atkinson, by then a 
retired brigadier general, was awarded a 
Medal of Honor for this deed. So the 
action at Apache Canyon is thus the ear- 
liest action for which a Medal of Honor 
was awarded. 

Or maybe not. 

It seems that on December 31, 1864, 
Yeoman Thomas E. Atkinson, U.S.N., 
was awarded a Medal of Honor, and his 
citation mentions an action that predates 
Apache Canyon by nearly two decades. 
Atkinson’s citation reads, 

On board the U.S.S. Richmond, 
Mobile Bay, 5 August 1864; com- 
mended for coolness and energy 
in supplying the rifle ammunition, 
which was under his sole charge, 
in the action in Mobile Bay on the 
morning of 5 August 1864. He was 
a petty officer on board the U.S. 
Frigate Congress in 1842-46; was 
present and assisted in capturing 
the whole of the Buenos Ayrean 
fleet by that vessel off Montevideo; 
joined the Richmond in Septem- 
ber 1860; was in the action with 
Fort McRea, the Head of the Passes 
of the Mississippi, Forts Jackson 
and St. Philip, the Chalmettes, the 
rebel ironclads and gunboats be- 


low New Orleans, Vicksburg, Port 
Hudson, and at the surrender of 
New Orleans. 

Thus, the long-forgotten seizure by 
an American squadron of several Argen- 
tine warships blockading Montevideo, 
Uruguay, on September 29, 1844 (part 
of a great power attempt to curb eight 
years of meddling by an Argentine dic- 
tator in the affairs of the smaller repub- 
lic), qualifies as the first episode men- 
tioned in a Medal of Honor citation, and 
arguably the earliest deed for which the 
high decoration was awarded. Of course, 
the almost casual way in which the cita- 
tion mentions the events at Montevideo, 
thrown in after mention of Atkinson’s 
courage under fire at Mobile Bay, and 
the way it is followed by a short reca- 
pitulation of the man’s naval career dur- 
ing the Civil War, suggest that these 
events were added to bolster grounds for 
the award, leaving Irwin’s award with 
pride of date. 

In either case, whether one accepts 
Montevideo or Apache Canyon as the 
first event for which a Medal of Honor 
war awarded, that event definitely pre- 
ceded the Civil War. 


“Mr. President... ? 


Perhaps because of his West Point 
education, gallant service at the head of 
the 1st Mississippi Mounted Rifles dur- 
ing the Mexican War, and a generally 
productive four-year stint as secretary of 
war during the Pierce Administration, 
Jefferson Davis seems to have considered 
himself something of a military genius. 
At times during the Civil War this ap- 
pears to have created a problem, espe- 
cially during the early part of the war, 
when he several times dropped in on his 
troops during battles, such as at Bull Run 
on July 21, 1861. In fact, the president 
hada penchant for lingering very close— 
often extremely close—to the front lines. 

One such occasion occurred during 
the Battle of Mechanicsville (June 26, 
1862), during Union Major General 
George B. McClellan’s Peninsular Cam- 
paign. General Robert E. Lee’s plan of 
battle was to fall upon the exposed Union 
right flank from the front with a divi- 
sion under Ambrose Hill, while Stone- 


wall Jackson fell upon its rear. But Jack- 
son, in what was perhaps the worst per- 
formance of his career, was late in com- 
ing up. Very late. So late, in fact, that he 
never came up. After waiting many 
hours, Hill decided to go ahead anyway, 
and his assault was stopped cold by well 
organized Union resistance, coordinated 
by Major General Fitz-John Porter. As 
night began to fall, Lee desperately threw 
in a fresh brigade in the hope of cross- 
ing the Chickahominy River to take Por- 
ter on the left. The attack failed, and the 
day ended with a Union loss of fewer 
than four hundred troops, as against 
nearly 1,500 Confederate casualties. 
Jefferson Davis might quite readily have 
been numbered among the latter. 

At one point in the battle Lee no- 
ticed that Davis and his entourage had 
come close to the front lines. Perhaps 
embarrassed that the president was an 
eyewitness to his lack of success, or per- 
haps because he feared for Davis’ safety, 
or even more likely because he was afraid 
that the president would—as he had 
done on several earlier occasions—be- 
gin issuing orders to the troops without 
reference to the chain-of-command, Lee 
rode over to the presidential party. 

In his most formal style, Lee saluted, 
and, with a sweeping gesture indicating 
the rather large presidential entourage, 
quietly asked, “Mr. President, whose is 
all this army, and what is it doing here?” 

Not used to being rebuked by any- 
one, Davis stiffly replied, “It is not my 
army, General.” 

Lee persisted, “It is certainly not my 
army, Mr. President, and this is no place 
for it.” 

At that, Davis replied, “Well, Gen- 
eral, if | withdraw, perhaps they will fol- 
low me,’ tipped his hat, and rode off to- 
ward the rear. Sure enough, Davis was 
promptly followed by his hangers-on. 

One would think that Lee’s rebuke 
would have sufficed to remind the presi- 
dent that whatever else his duties re- 
quired, being under fire on the battle- 
field was not among them. Alas, Davis 
was hardly out of the general’s sight 
when he once again slipped back toward 
the front lines, again putting himself at 
great risk. 
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Worse was to follow. Soon after 
Davis returned to the front, he realized 
that A.P. Hill’s attack against the Union 
lines along Beaver Dam Creek was fal- 
tering, and penned an order to Daniel H. 
Hill to support the attack with a brigade 
of his own. Although this action closely 
paralleled a similar order issued by Lee 
at almost the same time, it did cause some 
confusion, which might easily have led 
to unfortunate consequences. Indeed, it 


was probably because had he feared pre- 
cisely such an eventuality that Lee had 
earlier been so stern with the president. 
Despite this incident, Davis persisted in 
hanging around at the front until the end 
of the Seven Days phase of the Peninsu- 
lar Campaign. 

After the Seven Days, Davis was less 
often at the front, so perhaps during one 
of their frequent private meetings Lee fi- 
nally convinced Davis to keep away. 


PROFILE: How We Got the Greenback 


The Civil War left our country with 
many legacies. One of the lesser known is 
something we use every day and never 
seem to have enough of, and that is feder- 
ally issued paper money. Prior to the Civil 
War, currency consisted of gold and sil- 
ver coins and notes backed by gold or sil- 
ver issued by authorized banks. This was 
because our forefathers liked dealing with 
the precious metals and had, many be- 
lieved, forbidden in the Constitution both 
the states and the federal government 
from issuing paper money. But this was 
to change with the outbreak of the Civil 
War, which it was soon realized would be 
long and expensive. The existing National 
Bank notes—issued by federally chartered 
banks and which could be redeemed in 
specie—soon proved inadequate to fi- 
nance the escalating cost of war. 

To solve this problem, Secretary of 
the Treasury Salmon P. Chase backed a 
radical change in the currency system. He 
called for the federal government to issue 
paper money, or more formally “non-in- 
terest-bearing povertenens notes,” for use 
in lieu of “hard money.” After vigorous 
lobbying by Chase, Congress passed the 
Legal Tender Act on February 25, 1862, 
which authorized the issuing of $150 mil- 
lion in notes that were legal tender for 
payment of public and private debt, ex- 
cept for the interest on the public debt and 
for customs duties, which still had to be 
paid in hard money. Under this act the 
U.S. government issued its first paper 
money. These notes were officially called 
“legal tender notes” or “United States 
notes.” 

The front of the new notes was 
printed in black. To prevent possible 
counterfeiting by means of the black and 
white photographic techniques of the 
time, the back of the notes was printed in 


green. Green was selected because it was 
stable, and the color was thought to sig- 
nify reliability. Naturally, the notes soon 
came to be called “greenbacks.” 

When first issued, the notes were not 
very well received, because they were not 
backed by gold or silver. Their value de- 
pended upon the people’s faith in the 
government, which varied according to 
the fortunes of the Union army. The 
greenbacks failed to maintain their face 
value during the war: by the middle of 
1862 they were being traded for gold or 
silver at the rate of ninety-two cents to 
the gold dollar, and at one point in the 
war they fell as low as thirty-two cents. 

Greenbacks were initially issued in 
denominations of $5, $10, and $20. Al- 
though today we would not think of these 
denominations as being large, back then 
they were rather unwieldy for most ev- 
eryday transactions; $5 was a week’s pay 
for a common laborer during the war. 
This problem was overcome when Con- 
gress authorized a second issue of $250 
million, to include $1 and $2 notes. Be- 
fore the war was over the federal govern- 
ment had issued a total of $450 million 
in greenbacks. 

When the conflict ended the govern- 
ment no longer saw a need for green- 
backs, and in 1866 legislation was passed 
to retire them gradually from circulation. 
However, popular sentiment toward the 
greenback had changed. People had be- 
come used to paper money, and found it 
more convenient to use than gold and sil- 
ver. As a result of public outcry, the legis- 
lation retiring the greenbacks was re- 
pealed two years later. Although the 
original Civil War greenbacks are long 
gone, their name lingers on. 

—Contributed by James M. Powles 
Livingston, New Jersey 
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POETIC LICENSE 


The Burial of Shelby’s Flag 


Called by Union cavalryman George 
Pleasanton “the best cavalry general of 
the South,” Confederate Brigadier Gen- 
eral Joseph O. Shelby served in the Trans- 
Mississippi Theater throughout the war. 
By the war’s end he was commanding 
several hundred cavalrymen in Texas. 
Having vowed never to surrender, Shelby 
determined to flee with his troops to 
Mexico and take service with the Em- 
peror Maximilian against the Republican 
forces led by Benito Juarez. 

On July 4, 1865, Shelby and his men 
crossed the Rio Grande near Piedras 
Negras, Mexico, in the vicinity of the 
modern Eagle Pass, Texas. Before the col- 
umn crossed the troops held a little cer- 
emony, sinking their Confederate colors 
into the Rio Grande, a rite that was com- 
memorated in a “poem” by Colonel 
Alonzo W. Slayback, one of Shelby’s regi- 
mental commanders. 


The Burial of Shelby’s Flag 

By Colonel Alonzo W. Slayback, Piedras 

Negras, on the Rio Grande, July 4, 1865 

A July sun, in torrid clime, gleamed on 
exile band, who in suits of gray 

Stood in mute array On the banks of the 
Rio Grande. 

They were dusty and faint with their 
long, drear ride, And they paused 
when they came to the river side; 

For its wavelets divide 

With their glowing tide 

Their own dear land of youth, hope, 
pride And comrades graves, who in 
vain had died, From the stranger’s 
home, in a land untried. 

Above them waved the Confederate Flag, 
with its fatal cross of stars, That had 

been 

In the battle’s din 

Like a pennon of potent Mars. 

And there curved from the crest of their 
leader a plume 

That the brave had followed in joy and 
gloom That was ever in sight 

In the hottest fight 

Sg eb alae a tomb, For 

the marksman’s aim and the cannons 
boom, But it bore a charm from the 


Is the only flag 


That floats on Dixie ground; 

And this plume that I tear from the hat I 
wear 

Of all my spoils is my only share; And 
brave men! I swear 

That no foe shall dare 

To lay his hand on our standard there. 
It’s folds were braided by fingers fair, 
“Tis the emblem now of their deep 
despair. 

It’s cause is lost. And the men it led on 
many a glorious field In disputing 
tread 

Of invaders dread, Have been forced at 
last to yield 

But this banner and plume have not 
been to blame, No exulting eye shall 
behold their shame; 

And. these relics so dear 

In the waters here, 

Before we cross, shall burial claim; 

And while you mountains may bear 
name 

They shall stand as monuments of our 
fame. 

Tears stood in eyes that looked on death 
in every awful form Without dismay; 

But the scene that day Was sublimer 
than mountain storm! 
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With finger of nature, but not of art, 
While the noble of soul 

Lose self control, When called on with 
flag, home and country to part, Base 
bosoms are ever to callous to start 

With feelings that generous natures can 
smart. They buried then that flag and 
plume in the river’s rushing tide, Ere 
that gallant few 

Of the tried and true Had been scattered 
far and wide. 

And that group of Missouri’s valiant 
throng, Who had fought for the weak 
against the strong-Who had charged 
and bled where Shelby led- Were the 
last who held above the wave 

The glorious flag of the vanquished 
brave, No more to rise from it’s watery 
grave! 

Asa footnote to the affair of Shelby’s 
flag, the Oklahoma Historical Society has 
a flag that it claims was Shelby’s, labeled 
as the one Confederate flag that was never 
surrendered. It is unclear whether any- 
one has ever attempted to reconcile the 
relationship of this flag with that sunk 
beneath the waters of the Rio Grande on 
July 4, 1865. 
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N EARLY MAY 1864 RECENTLY APPOINTED GEN- 
ERAL-IN-CHIEF ULYSSES S. GRANT launched what 
later became known as the Overland Campaign. Grant 
accompanied Major General George Gordon Meade’s 
Army of the Potomac as it moved south against Robert E. Lee’s 
Army of Northern Virginia, his objective either to destroy Lee’s 
army in the field or failing that to drive it back into the de- 
fenses of Richmond where it could be besieged. Although tac- 
tically bested in a series of bloody engagements, Grant moved 
inexorably southward, and on June 14-16 the army crossed the 


James River, linking up with Major General Benjamin Butler’s 
Army of the James. The Confederates established a long line of 
defense works east of Richmond and Petersburg, running 
roughly north-south, and the Union armies dug in south of 
the James. On June 20 a Union bridgehead was established on 


“Drewry’s Bluff, oil painting by John Ross Key. 
Courtesy the Museum of the Confederacy, Richmond, Virginia. 
Photography by Katherine Wetzel. 
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the north bank of the river at Deep Bottom. Commanded by 
Brigadier Robert S. Foster, and with a garrison of two to three 
thousand men, the bridgehead was connected to the rest of the 
army via a pontoon bridge across the James, and would prove 
useful as a sally port from which Union forces could move north 
and threaten Lee’s left flank. 

The remainder of the north bank, from Chaffin’s Bluff east- 


August this area became the scene of a fierce struggle. Confed- 
erate forces attempted to interdict the James, thus denying its 
use as supply line for the besieging army. They floated torpe- 
does down creeks emptying into the river, ambushed transports 
with artillery, and fired on supply ships from forests near the 
river. To counter this, Union sailors chopped down forests 
within rifle range of the river, stationed patrols near likely am- 
bush spots, and blocked the mouths of creeks with log barri- 
cades. At the same time, as part of his campaign to force the 
| Confederates to abandon Richmond through starvation, Grant 
| first tore up the railroads supplying Petersburg and Richmond 


] 
| 
ward, was no man’s land, and during July and the early part of 
| 
| 


and then burned fields of crops, mills, and barns along the James 
to deny the Confederates the food they desperately needed. 

From the beginning of the siege the Federal high command 
feared a blockade of the James River would cut off their food 
supplies and force them to abandon the operation. On the 
evening of June 18, only a few hours after the last of the futile 
Union assaults on the Petersburg entrenchments ceased, Lieu- 
tenant General U.S. Grant informed General Meade that he 
thought it possible that the Confederates might blockade the 
James below City Point. Grant therefore ordered Meade to keep 
twenty days’ supply of food in the depots at City Point, in addi- 
tion to ten days’ supply in wagons and haversacks. Meade passed 
Grant’s orders along to the army’s quartermaster, Major Gen- 
eral Rufus Ingalls, who carried out Grant’s wishes.! 

In the final weeks of June, General Robert E. Lee ordered 
the newly appointed commander of the Department of Rich- 
mond, Lieutenant General Richard S. Ewell, to blockade the 
James. Lee’s letter to Ewell has been lost, but we can infer from 
what later occurred that he told Ewell to employ for this task 


the two artillery battalions commanded by Lieutenant Colonel 
Thomas H. Carter that had been left behind by Early’s Second 
Corps. He assigned the job of protecting the artillery to Briga- 
dier General Martin Gary’s cavalry brigade. It is not clear pre- 
cisely when Lee issued these orders, whether he ordered Ewell 
to blockade the river above City Point or below it, or what he 
hoped the blockade would accomplish.’ 

On the night of June 28 Carter placed the four 20-pound 
Parrots of Captain Archibald Graham’s Rockbridge Battery be- 
hind entrenchments at the base of New Market Heights, where 
they could shell the sidewheel steamer U.S.S. Hunchback, whose 
post was directly below the pontoon bridge linking Jones’ Neck 
and the Federal bridgehead on the north bank at Deep Bottom. 

At 7:00 a.m. the next morning Graham opened fire on 


| Hunchback, which promptly returned the fire. During the four- 
| hour engagement the Confederates fired rapidly, but were ham- 


pered by the extreme range of 2,000 yards. As a consequence, 


| they fired too high, and only three of their shells hit the ves- 


sel—the rest bursting high above the ship. Nevertheless, the 
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sheer volume of fire forced Hunchback to retreat downriver sev- 
eral times. At 2:00 p.m. the monitor Saugus replaced Hunch- 
back and shelled the Confederates until 6:30 p.m. The Confed- 
erates fired only two or three shells in reply, holding their fire 
until more vulnerable wooden ships should appear. During the 
course of the day, despite the presence of the Saugus, Graham's 
battery opened fire on a number of wooden vessels passing up 
and downriver, striking an army tug and severely wounding an 
engineer. At 6:30 p.m. Hunchback relieved Saugus and fired fif- 
teen shells, all of which appeared to the Union officers to land 
in the enemy’s works. Lieutenant Joseph P. Fyffe reported that 
he drove the Confederates from their works three times, and 
believed his shells must have caused severe loss of life. The Con- 
federates reported a loss of only one man wounded, but the 
volume of large Union shells outclassed anything the Confed- 
erates could fire.? 

An alarmed Rear Admiral S.P. Lee informed General But- 
ler, that the Confederate battery enfiladed the army entrench- 


ments at Deep Bottom, the pontoon bridge, and the river just | ‘2 


above it. If the battery remained in its present location the Fed- 
erals would be forced to evacuate Deep Bottom, and his wooden 
vessels would have to be withdrawn from upriver. The fall of 
Deep Bottom would also expose his monitors passing up and 
down the river to torpedo attacks from Four Mile Creek.* 

That night Carter moved Graham’s battery about half a 
mile to Tilghman’s Gate, a position somewhat nearer to the river. 
The next day, June 30, Commander Ed. Nichols brought his 
own ship Mendota and a second vessel, Agawam, to Deep Bot- 
tom. The ships opened a heavy crossfire on the earthworks Gra- 
ham had previously occupied, but ceased when there was no 
reply. That afternoon a French civilian informed Lieutenant 
Fyffe of the Hunchback that the battery had shifted its position 
to Tilghman’s Gate, another good position for firing on trans- 
ports on the river. Fyffe passed the news on to Nichols, who 
ordered him to steam downriver to below Tilghman’s Wharf, 
and if the Confederates were nearby to remain there. Fyffe took 
up his position and opened fire on Graham’s battery, which 
replied twice and then fired fifteen or twenty shells at General 
Foster’s camp at Deep Bottom. The Confederates again shifted 
position that night.° 

Despite Rear Admiral Lee’s fears that Carter’s artillery 
would force the evacuation of Deep Bottom, the fighting of 
June 29-30 revealed that Carter’s guns were no match for the 
much larger guns of the Union navy. They could do no more 
than annoy the enemy, and the Union shells were a great dan- 
ger to the lighter Confederate guns. Instead of providing Carter 
with larger guns, General Lee sent Ewell a sharp telegram: 

[had hoped that Colonel Carter would have been able 

to have annoyed, if not injured, his transports on the 

river, and think that by the use of a four-gun battery, 

composed of pieces most suitable for the purpose, ... 

and operating in conjunction with Gary’s cavalry, he 

may do them great damage. .. .° 
Lee also ordered Ewell to “drive the enemy from the north bank” 
of the James.” 

Lee’s orders to drive the Federals from Deep Bottom and 
blockade the James were completely unrealistic, especially in 
light of the fact that on July 4 Lee had ordered Ewell to hold in 
readiness to move to Bermuda Hundred or Petersburg the only 
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The Commodore Morris, orignally a New York ferryboat, was converted and 
retuned to New York after the war to serve again as a ferryboat until 1931. 


A 12-pounder Whitworth much like the ones used by the 
Confederates to shell vessels on the James River. 


two brigades of Confederate infantry stationed near Deep Bot- 
tom. This order prevented Ewell from using his infantry to carry 
out Lee’s instruction of the 6th. 

On July 9 Ewell replied to Lee’s letter. He reported that he 
had found several sites suitable for placing torpedoes in the 
James, and had also located suitable positions for Carter’s artil- 
lery at George Pickett’s plantation near Turkey Island and at 
Haxall’s Landing, but that he and Colonel Carter did not wish 
to establish batteries at either place because this would inter- 
fere with the harvesting of the crops. The troops were consum- 
ing the crops as fast as they were being harvested, and the sev- 
eral thousand bushels still growing were desperately needed. 
Ewell suggested another site, Wilcox’s Landing—an ideal spot 
because the banks were high and could be approached without 
detection, and the deep channel of the river was within easy 
range of their cannon, only two to three hundred yards from 
the banks. A shallower channel was eight hundred to one thou- 
sand yards distant. Ewell stressed the fact that a blockade at this 
point would cut off all Union supplies destined for City Point 
and that a strong force would be able to hold the spot, whereas 
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Captain Melancton Smith (le 


The USS Onondaga was commissioned in March 1864, and was the 
first double-turreted monitor. The flagship of Captain Melancton Smith 
in July 1864, it is photographed here on the James River. 


Carter’s guns would be driven off after only one day. He asked 
Lee whether he wanted to employ heavier guns and a strong 
force of infantry.® 

Lee replied to Ewell’s letter on July 11. He side-stepped 
Ewell’s question about employing heavy artillery and support- 
ing infantry by ordering him to work with Captain E. Pliny 
Bryan of the Torpedo Bureau, an expert at using torpedoes to 
sink ships. Lee thought placing torpedoes in the river “might 
create great consternation among the transports plying daily 
and nightly to and from City Point.” Lee informed Ewell that 
Bryan lacked boats, oars, and men, and had been unable to ob- 
tain them from the navy because of a conflict of authority be- 
tween that service and the Torpedo Bureau. However, Lee hoped 
that Ewell would succeed in overcoming the various difficul- 
ties and proceed at once.’ 

In light of Lee’s failure to provide the heavy artillery and 
infantry forces necessary for a blockade, Ewell had no choice 
except to continue the harassing attacks under Colonel Carter, 
while striving to provide Bryan with boats, oars, and men. 
Carter’s area of operations initially shifted from Deep Bottom 
downriver to sites that allowed him to blockade the river below 
City Point—Haxall’s Landing and Wilcox’s Landing. On July 
13, under Ewell’s direction, Colonel Carter’s artillery resumed 
its attacks on gunboats. That day, Carter proceeded to Walker’s 
farm at Wilcox’s Landing with Major Wilfred E. Cutshaw’s ar- 


tillery battalion, consisting of five 12-pounder Napoleons, three 
3-inch guns, four 20-pounder Parrotts, and a Whitworth gun. 
At the same time, General Gary scouted the river bank 
downriver, near Rowland’s Mill and Charles City Court House, 
to determine whether troop transports were on the river. Gary 
learned that no transports had appeared since the 11th, and 
that the river was unusually quiet, but Carter resolved never- 
theless to wait.!° 

Positioning his artillery at 4:00 p.m., Carter had only to 
wait an hour and a half before two vessels hove into view, one a 
passenger steamer, the other a freighter. Carter’s shells struck 
the freighter repeatedly, but the passenger steamer escaped dam- 
age by turning around and returning to Fort Powhatan—albeit 
under a barrage of shells from the Whitworth gun. That night 
the Confederates withdrew to Phillips’ Farm, six miles distant, 
where they encamped. 

The next day Carter posted the Whitworth gun at Malvern 
Hill and Graham’s four 20-pounder Parrotts nearby. At 1:10 
p.m. the rifled Whitworth opened fire on U.S.S. Pequot, the first 
shot taking off a sailor’s leg and doing some damage to the ves- 
sel. Pequot was initially unable to reply because she was close to 
shore, the tide was at its ebb, and Lieutenant Commander S.P. 
Quackenbush could not maneuver his vessel to bring her guns 
to bear. Under continuous fire she got underway, steamed up 
the channel, and turned around. Quackenbush then opened 
fire, but the Confederates refused to reply. Quackebush returned 
to his anchorage.'! 

Meanwhile, one of Carter’s batteries opened fire on the 
Commodore Morris, anchored at Haxall’s Landing. Acting Mas- 
ter R.G. Lee steamed a quarter mile upriver until within one 
thousand yards of the guns and opened fire with his 100- 
pounder Parrott, aiming at the Confederates’ muzzle flashes. 
The shells failed to explode, so he turned his vessel around and 
fired with his 9-inch Dahlgren smoothbore. When the rebel 
battery changed position, so did Lee, and the duel continued 
until 5:00 p.m., at which time the Union ship returned to its 
anchorage. Lee was hampered by defective shells for his Parrott, 
only one in six exploding. Commodore Morris was not hit and 
sustained no damage." 

On July 15 the belligerents rested, but on the following day 
Colonel Carter returned with Graham’s battery to Tilghman’s 
Gate. Early in the morning Generals Ulysses S.Grant, Benjamin 
Butler, and division commander Alfred H. Terry visited Deep 
Bottom, having come upriver on the gunboat Chamberlain to 
inspect the extensive earthworks. 

At 7:00 a.m. Graham’s four 20-pounder Parrotts opened 
fire, first on U.S.S. Mendota, stationed below the pontoon bridge, 
and then on Foster’s camp. As soon as Graham’s shells began 
dropping around the Mendota, Foster’s soldiers ran out onto 
the bluff “to see the fun.” They watched the shells strike the 
water and ricochet along the surface. As soon as he could get 
up steam, Commander Nichols slipped Mendota’s moorings and 
dropped downstream. From his new position he opened fire as 
soon as his guns bore on the enemy. One of Graham’s shells 
tore through the bulwarks and burst among the crew of Num- 
ber One gun, mortally wounding one man, severely wounding 
three others, and slightly wounding one officer and two men. 
After being struck three times, Mendota retired under cover of 
the river bank. 
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Graham next directed his shells at Foster’s headquarters 
and into the camp of the 10th Connecticut. One shell exploded 
above the tent where the regiments’ field and staff officers were 
breakfasting, narrowly missing the servant bringing in the cof- 
fee. At Foster’s headquarters, a horse was struck by a shell and 
killed. Fortunately for the Federals, Foster ordered his men into 
the rifle pits. Graham also scored several near hits on the pon- 
toon bridge. Grant departed on the Chamberlain with shells 
falling all around the boat. The navy ordered Lieutenant George 
Dewey’s Agawam to Four Mile Creek to join Mendota in silenc- 
ing Graham’s guns, and the Confederates withdrew upon his 
approach.!? 

At 9:25 a.m. the Whitworth at Malvern Hill opened fire on 
the Pequot. Commander Quackenbush got underway and pro- 
ceeded downriver until abreast of the battery, which he then 
blanketed with shellfire. Two shots from the Whitworth struck 
Pequot, one carrying away an iron stanchion on the forecastle, 
the other splintering the maintop mast. A few minutes later the 
Commodore Morris steamed upriver under fire, and joined 
Pequot. At a range of two hundred yards, Lee opened fire with 
his 9-inch Dahlgren gun, 100-pounder Parrott, and 30-pounder 
Parrott. However, the Federals were unable to locate the 
Whitworth, and at 3:00 p.m. broke off the futile action. 

The Commodore Morris narrowly escaped destruction 
when a shell from the Whitworth entered its side one foot above 
the waterline, passed through the sail room tearing up the 
scuttle, entered the after magazine and passed through two bar- 
rels of gunpowder, finally lodging in the magazine passage. For- 
tunately for the Union tars, the shell was a dud. 

Captain Melancton Smith gave orders to Quackenbush to 
fire at any point where he considered the Confederates were 
erecting batteries, and at any building he thought might screen 
an enemy. Smith also ordered him to obstruct Turkey Creek 
near the Pickett Plantation, to prevent the Confederates from 
descending the creek in rowboats and laying torpedoes in the 
James.'* Assisted by a detachment of men from U.S.S. Morris, 
Quackenbush drove two lines of stakes into the bed of Turkey 
Creek and placed logs between them from the bottom to the 
surface. He next sank a large scow in the mouth of the creek, 
and added another line of stakes and logs. On July 12, while 
engaged in this work, Quackenbush’s pickets were attacked by 
a party of Gary’s Confederate cavalry. They repulsed the attack 
without loss, and captured one wounded Confederate. 

Meanwhile, Smith stationed his ships at narrow points in 
the river where rebel cannon or sharpshooters were likely to 
fire on vessels. He also stationed pickets ashore. Because wooden 
gunboats, tugs, and coal vessels were anchored off Cox’s Farm, 
Smith stationed sailors at the farm, and they were later rein- 
forced by soldiers from Brigadier Charles K. Graham’s Naval 
Brigade—a mixed infantry and cavalry force that traveled by 
boat on the James and the Appomattox. By mid-August, Gra- 
ham had furnished one hundred twenty-five soldiers for picket 
duty along the James. Captain Smith also saw to it that his gun- 
boat captains had trees within rifle shot of the river chopped 
down. In July crews from the Pequot and Commodore Morris 
cut down trees above Pickett’s house and below Turkey Creek, 
but the intervening wooded bluffs remained untouched. 

While these events were taking place, Ewell’s plan to em- 
ploy infernal machines to blockade the James suffered a major 
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A landing party sent ashore to flush out Confederate sharpshooters. 


setback. On July 15 Captain Bryan rode through Charles City 
Court House with two six-horse wagons loaded with a number 
of torpedoes “about the size of a hogshead, fitted with wires for 
explosion.” His destination was Harrison’s Bar on the James, 
where he planned to position the torpedoes. The next day he 
hid one torpedo in the main channel at Harrison’s Bar and an- 
other in the nearby Swash, a narrow stretch of water separated 
from the main channel by a sandbar. Bryan selected Westover, 
a site downriver, as his next spot, reaching the town about mid- 
night and joining a guard of twenty-five dismounted cavalry- 
men under the command of Captain George A. Caldwell. 

Meanwhile, Benjamin Roach, a local resident, had notified 
the Federals of Bryan’s mission, and at 1:00 a.m. on the 16th 
Captain Amaya L. Fitch, commanding the Naval Brigade’s 
armed transport Reno, landed eighty men—fifty sailors and 
thirty marines. Immediately upon landing Fitch deployed ten 
sailors as skirmishers and cautiously followed them with the 
rest of his force. Eight hundred yards from the beach the skir- 
mishers encountered Caldwell’s cavalry in front of a house. 
Caldwell fired on the skirmishers who replied with a volley of 
their own. Fitch then sent the marines to the right at the double- 
quick to turn the Confederate flank, while he charged head-on 
with the sailors. The Confederate cavalry fled and Bryan and 
his men hid in the woods, leaving their boats and twelve torpe- 
does behind. The Agawam spent the 18th dragging for torpe- 
does at Harrison’s Bar.'> 

Two days later Gary’s brigade evacuated Malvern Hill and 
rode to the rear, camping that night at Gatewoods on the 
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May 4-Start of the Overland Campaign. 


May 26-Hunter ordered to strike the Virginia Central 
Railroad. 


June 7—Sheridan also ordered to do so. 
June 14-16—Army of the Potomac crosses the James. 


June 20-@) Fortified Union bridgehead established 
on north bank at Deep Bottom. 


June 22-Two brigades of Heth’s division moved to 
contain Foster's bridgehead; Confederates harvesting 
crops at night. 


June 28-@} Confederates place 20-pound Parrots at 
foot of New Market Heights. 


June 29-Confederate artillery duels with U.S.S. 
Hunchback and U.S.S. Saugus; guns move to Tilgh- 
man’s Gate, 


June 30-€) Artillery due! with U.S.5 Mendota and 
U.S.S, Agawam; guns evacuated. 


July 4—Lee orders Ewell to hold infantry ready to move. 


July 5— @PUnion troops burn crops and farm build- 
ings on Allen's plantation; @ crops and buildings 
burned on Pickett's plantation; 6) Aiken farm raided. 


July 6- (7) Union troops again raid farms on the 
north bank; Lee orders Ewell to drive enemy from 
north bank, and continue harvesting. 


July 9—Ewell asks for heavier guns and supporting 
infantry. 


July 11-Lee ignores Ewell’s request, urges him to 
work with Bryan of the Torpedo Bureau; Union 
troops again raid the north bank. 
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2nd Battle of Deep 
August 16-18 


July 12-€} Union sailors attacked by cavalry 
blocking Turkey Creek; the Allen farm again raid- 
ed; ({) Chambers raid at Aiken's Landing. 

July 13- J) Colonel Carter proceeds with guns to 
Wilcox’s Landing, fires on transports, then falls back 
to Phillips’ farm; Gary scouts downriver. 

July 14- Carter posts guns at and near Malvern 
Hill; duel with U.S.S. Pequot and U.S.S. Commodore 
Morris at Haxall’s Landing. 

July 15—Carter’s guns return to Tighlman’s Gate. 

July 16-@ Bryan's men ambushed and torpedoes 
captured; Union raids continue; U.S. ships posted at 
narrow points on the river; pickets put ashore on 
north bank; 14) artillery duels with U.S.S. Mendota; 
Foster's headquarters shelled. 

July 18—Gary’s brigade evacuates Malvern Hill. 


July 19- Gary narrowly escapes when attacked 
by men of the Naval Brigade. 


July 20-Lee admits to Ewell that heavy guns and 
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infantry are needed to blockade the river. 


July 26-1) Rebel sharpshooters and artillery fire on 
U.S.S. Shokoton. 


July 27-29-First Battle of Deep Bottom. 


August 3— 17) Lieutenant Fry's guns fire on trans- 
ports, duel with U.S.S. Miami; (% Union raid on 
Cox's Mill fails. 


August 4~ ¢[) Confederate artillery again fires on 
ships; @7\) sharpshooters from Gary's brigade fire on 
the steamer Brooks. 


August 6—Colonel Carter proposes a new plan, but 
is transferred before it can be implemented. 


August 7—Pemberton outlines a new plan. 


August 13-€}) Pemberton tests his newly emplaced 
heavy guns. 


August 14-20-Second Battle of Deep Bottom; Pem- 
berton’s guns overrun. 
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Charles City Road. The next day, General But- 
ler launched a Union expedition. Graham’s Na- 
val Brigade was to retaliate for Colonel Carter’s 
July 13 attack on Union warships at Walker’s 
Farm. Graham’s goal was to break up Gary’s 
cavalryforce. At 3:00 a.m. Union cavalry landed 
at the wharf to the north of Harrison’s Point 
and scouted the country as far as Charles City 
Court House. Meanwhile an infantry detach- 
ment landed a mile and a half below Wilcox’s 
Wharf and searched every house and barn ina 
four mile area. The Confederate pickets failed 
to report the presence of the Federals, and Gary’s 
men barely escaped capture. When General Lee 
learned of the Union raid, he expressed his dis- 
appointment at the performance of the cavalry 
to Ewell.'® 

In his report of the operations of July 13- 
16, Carter indicated that he proposed in future 
to use a single battery with cannoneers mounted 
on horses. He also suggested employing sharp- 
shooters in woods along the bank of the James, 
and requested one hundred Enfield rifles. Al- 
though neither Ewell nor Carter admitted it 
publicly, the second attempt to close the James 
had failed. Carter lacked the big guns he needed 
to drive the Union warships away and was thus 
unable to close the river to transports. 

On July 20 Lee reluctantly admitted to Ewell 
that he had been right to suggest that heavy guns 


and infantry would be needed to blockade the James, and said | 


he would find heavy guns and troops to guard them. He pro- 
posed conveying the guns, carriages, and gun platforms be- 
forehand to the area chosen, so that the guns could be swiftly 
moved into position before daybreak. The infantry would 
have to come from the field army, and they would need to 
be sheltered by proper entrenchments. 


Rit, ato 


By late July the Federals had come a long way in protect- 
ing their vessels on the river. They had obstructed the creek at 
Turkey Bend, stationed pickets ashore to deal with sharpshoot- 
ers, and chopped down many of the trees which could shelter 
the enemy. Yet many trees remained. On July 26 U.S.S. Shokokon 
was stationed off Turkey Bend, having put pickets ashore. At 
10:00 a.m. the pickets were attacked by rebel sharpshooters 
hidden in the woods on the high bluffs. Acting Master W.B. 
Sheldon opened fire on them with his starboard battery, and 
the Confederates promptly took cover in a ravine. Sheldon sent 
sixteen men ashore to attack the enemy in the rear and cut 
them off, but the Confederates escaped across the creek. 
Sheldon lost one man wounded; the Confederates suffered no 
casualties. 

The following morning at 6:30 a.m. a Confederate bat- 
tery opened fire on the Shokokon from earthworks located at 
the edge of the woods 2,500 yards distant. Sheldon sent two 
sailors ashore to locate the enemy and then opened fire with 
his two 30-pound parrots. After half an hour’s firing, the Con- 
federates left their works. 
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Looking down the James River from Dutch Gap canal. 


Eight days later at 5:00 a.m. on August 3, Colonel Carter 
sent Lieutenant Fry’s battery of the 2nd Company, Richmond 
Howitzer Battalion, and General Gary’s cavalry to attack Union 
transports on the river below Malvern Hill. Accompanying Fry’s 
four 12-pounders was a Whitworth gun, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Ferrell of Hurt’s Alabama battery. 

At 3:30 p.m. Fry opened fire on some passing transports 
near Wilcox’s Wharf. Lieutenant G.W. Graves of U.S.S. Miami 
heard the firing and steamed upriver to investigate. Spotting the 
Confederates, he opened fire at a range of 1,200 yards. Fry re- 
turned fire and one of his shells passed through the ship’s side 
and exploded, tearing away two outside planks and causing the 
ship to take on “considerable water.” Another shell ripped away 
some steering gear. After firing one hundred shells in about an 
hour, Fry withdrew and camped at Salem that night. Graves re- 
mained in the vicinity overnight; the Federals had lost one man 
killed and two wounded." 

The next day at 11:00 a.m. Fry struck again at the trans- 
ports, this time near Harrison’s Landing. Commander Clitz’s 
Osceola and Graves’ Miami steamed downriver and engaged the 
Confederates. Fry withdrew almost immediately and the Fed- 
erals had to content themselves with steaming up and down the 
river and shelling the woods along the north bank for a distance 
of two or three miles. Their expenditure of 123 shells did not 
cause any Confederate casualties, though the shelling of nearby 
houses at Swinyard’s Wharf almost killed some civilians. One of 
the shells struck a dining room occupied by a family of eight 
women and children only seconds before; everything in the room 
was torn to pieces, and the black cook was wounded. '* 
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Hancock's II Corps crossing the James River from Jones Neck. Sketch by W.W. Charles. 


Later that afternoon, a party of sharpshooters from the 7th 
South Carolina Cavalry, Gary’s brigade, fired on the Sanitary 
Commission vessel Brooks as it passed a wooded bluff above 
Turkey Creek, killing one passenger and mortally wounding 
two others. Pequot and Commodore Morris proceeded to the 
area and shelled the woods, but the Confederates had already 
departed. The South Carolina cavalry were en route to their 
camp, and Fry had been ordered to return to his parent battal- 
ion. 

After these attacks, Captain Smith ordered Quackenbush 
to chop down all trees and underbrush capable of concealing 
an enemy, furnishing him with the Minnesota’s launch and crew 
to assist in the task. Smith also stationed U.S.S. Miami at 
Harrison’s Landing to protect transports, and sent U.S.S. Dawn 
to Wilcox’s Wharf with orders to convoy passing transports 
upriver until they reached the protection afforded by the guns 
of the Miami. On August 5 Quackenbush cleared the trees. 

More than two weeks had passed since Lee had promised 
to find heavy guns and infantry with which to blockade the 
James, but neither guns nor troops had materialized. Now a 
new actor entered upon the stage. Lieutenant Colonel John C. 
Pemberton—who as a lieutenant general had led the defense 
of Vicksburg and surrendered the city to Grant the year be- 
fore—now commanded the Richmond artillery defenses. On 
August 7 he outlined a plan of operations in a letter to Secre- 
tary of War James Seddon. Pemberton told Seddon that a suc- 
cessful blockade of the James could not be initiated until the 


Federals were forced to evacuate their position at Deep 
Bottom. That bend of the river was one of the nar- 
rowest along the James, and artillery operating from 
it could easily choke off all traffic. 

However, argued Pemberton, the works at 
Deep Bottom were so strong that an assault would 
fail unless the garrison knew that its escape and all 
hope of reinforcements were cut off. (After Vicks- 
burg Pemberton would have had considerable in- 
sight into the psychology of isolated troops.) The 
pontoon bridge that spanned the river provided 
both an avenue of escape and a means of being re- 
inforced—therefore the bridge must first be de- 
stroyed. Ideally Pemberton would have liked six 10- 
inch mortars with which to bombard the bridge. 
But since only two were available he proposed to 
supplement their fire with that of four 8-inch siege 
howitzers and several rifled field pieces located at 
Tilghman’s Gate. Once the Deep Bottom bridge- 
head was eliminated, Pemberton planned to block- 
ade the river with three batteries of four pieces 
each, supported by a minimum force of 1,500 cav- 
alry. He envisaged assigning additional horses to 
each of the batteries to convert them into horse 
artillery.'? 

Pemberton set to work on his project immedi- 
ately. Over the next five days he sank two 10-inch 
mortars in the ground in a spot a few yards south 
of the base of New Market Heights. From this lo- 
cation, south of New Market Road and east of Four 
Mile creek, the weapons had a clear field of fire at 
the bridge. Twenty men under Lieutenant White 
from Captain Andrew J. Jones’ Pamunkey Heavy Artillery 
were assigned to fire the mortars. 

The erstwhile lieutenant general acquired four 8-inch sea 
coast howitzers and placed them about eight hundred yards 
south by southeast of the Libby House on New Market Heights, 
assigning a detachment of Major N.R. Cary’s 19th Virginia 
Heavy Artillery Battalion to man them. Near the village of New 
Market and several hundred yards to the left and front of the 
sea coast howitzers, two Parrotts from Major Alexander Stark’s 
Light Artillery were posted so as to enfilade the bridge. To pro- 
tect the infantry supporting the mortars, a trench was dug in 
line with the mortars. Pemberton placed Lieutenant Colonel 
J.M. Maury, commander of the Chaffin’s Bluff Battalion, in 
charge of the operation. 

Pemberton got a chance to test his guns on August 13 as 
part of a Confederate attack on a canal that General Butler was 
building at Dutch Gap, directly opposite Cox’s Farm and Sig- 
nal Hill. Pemberton was now in a position to implement the 
first part of his plan. But the following day, August 14, the Union 
army launched a new attempt to break through the Richmond 
defenses. As part of what became known as the Second Battle 
of Deep Bottom, two divisions of the Army of the James’ X 
Corps attacked the Confederate infantry pickets along 
Kingsland Road. Abandoned by their infantry supports, 
Pemberton’s sea coast howitzers were captured by the Federals. 
Thus ended the short-lived effort to blockade the James with 
heavy guns. 
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The harassing raids along the James were over as well. On 
August 6, Colonel Carter submitted an account of his opera- 
tions to date and proposed further action. The report has been 
lost, but Carter apparently planned a joint venture with Com- 
mander John K. Mitchell’s James River Squadron against the 
Union shipping. But Mitchell fell ill and by the time he had 
recovered Carter had departed to a new assignment as chief of 
Jubal Early’s artillery in the Shenandoah Valley. With Carter’s 
departure, Confederate raids along James River ceased. 

How successful had the Union measures to prevent the 
blockade of the river been? They had cleared the river of torpe- 
does and blocked the creeks. Stationing gunboats at the nar- 
row points of the river had ensured a quick response to Con- 
federate attacks, and limited the damage to ships plying the river. 
They had made some progress in clearing trees, and had sta- 
tioned pickets on shore and shelled houses and wooded areas 
suspected to contain Confederates. Using gunboats to convoy 
vessels upriver had also played a part. The Federals had made 
their greatest effort in the region of Turkey Creek and Wilcox’s 
Landing, where the Confederates posed the greatest threat. But 
the issue was not yet decided when Colonel Carter was called 
away to the Shenandoah Valley. 

The vulnerability of the Federals in the vicinity of Deep 
Bottom reveals what the Confederates might have accomplished 
if General Lee had been willing to devote heavy guns and in- 
fantry supports to a river blockade. The heavy guns were avail- 
able—Pemberton found them—but Lee did not. The infantry 
supports were there. In July Lee sent Kershaw’s division north 
of the James in an attempt to drive Foster from the north bank. 
It was available earlier, but Lee chose not to send it. In August 
Lee sent Field’s division north of the James. It too was available 
earlier, but Lee chose not to send it. If heavy guns could have 
been put in place to interdict the river, Grant would have had 
to detach a force to chase the guns away, perhaps seriously im- 
peding his operations against Petersburg. And a mobile Con- 
federate force could have returned to the river once the detach- 
ment had been invaded. 

+ * 

While the Confederates had been attempting to lift the 
siege, the Union high command had been attempting to tighten 
it. Four railroads connected Richmond and Petersburg to the 
Confederate hinterland, and a series of raids were launched to 
cut them. As early as May 26 the commander of the Army of 
the Shenandoah, Major General David W. Hunter, had been 
ordered to strike the Virginia Central line, and on June 7 Phil 
Sheridan, commander of the Army of the Potomac’s cavalry 
corps, led two of that corps’ divisions on a raid designed to 
strike that same line in the vicinity of Louisa Courthouse, and 
then link up with Hunter. However, Hunter was driven away by 
troops under Jubal Early, and Sheridan was beaten by Wade 
Hampton at the Battle of Trevillian Station. A third raid in late 
June, led by Major General James H. Wilson, did much damage 
to the rail lines below Petersburg, but Wilson’s column was se- 
verely handled on its march to rejoin the Army of the Potomac, 
and the Confederates soon repaired much of the damage to the 
railroads. With his cavalry unfit for further immediate opera- 
tions, Grant turned his attention to raids designed to destroy 
the crops and the stores of wheat and corn on the farms and in 
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the mills along the north bank of James River. These raids took 
the form of amphibious landings conducted by infantrymen 
from the Army of the James and Graham’s Naval Brigade, co- 
operating with sailors from Melancton Smith’s James River con- 
tingent of the North Atlantic Blockading Squadron. 

The raids began on the morning of July 5 when General 
Butler ordered Admiral Lee and General Foster to destroy all 
forage and grain in the vicinity of Deep Bottom, a policy that 
General Grant endorsed eight days later.” Hitherto destruc- 
tion of private property along the north bank of the James had 
been rare. In May a house that had been used by rebels to fire 
on Union pickets was burned, along with its outbuildings by 
the picket guard of the Mendota and Hunchback. This incident 
was so unusual that Commander Nichols of the Mendota or- 
dered an investigation. Now the destruction of farmhouses and 
crops was to become military policy. On July 5 Captain 
Ellsworth Goodyear of the 10th Connecticut Infantry took a 
ship two miles downriver with Companies A, C and G of his 
regiment. They disembarked at Curle’s Neck and marched to 
Major Allen’s plantation, an “attractive Virginia homestead with 
pleasant surroundings including mammoth oaks, elms, and 
mulberry trees, and fine shrubbery and gardens.” Goodyear 
confiscated three hundred and fifty of the two thousand bush- 
els of shelled corn stored in the barns. 

That same day Acting Master R.G. Lee of the Commodore 
Morris burned a field of wheat on General George Pickett’s plan- 
tation at Turkey Bend, along with all the buildings except the 
main house and another small brick house. Lieutenant Com- 
mander Quackenbush of the Pequot also landed thirty men and 
burned ten stacks of hay and a wheat field on a nearby farm. 

In the evening Captain David W. Chambers, 3rd Pennsyl- 
vania Heavy Artillery, a member of the Naval Brigade, landed 
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Deep Bottom along the James River looking east. Photograph courtesy Chris E. Heisey. 


at the Aiken Farm at Cox’s Landing hoping to capture a party 
of Confederate soldiers who were protecting reapers bringing 
in the grain crop. Both reapers and soldiers escaped, but Cham- 
bers captured their weapons and burned the forage they had 
harvested, plus ten acres of grain. The dense columns of smoke 
from the burning buildings and fields along the James were 
visible from Richmond, no doubt causing considerable cha- 
grin at this further instance of “Yankee barbarity.”*! 

The next day, July 6, Captain Goodyear returned to the 
Allen Farm with a detachment of the 24th Massachusetts and a 
squadron of cavalry, and gathered in excess of 1,500 more bush- 
els of corn. The raiding party burned six mowing and reaping 
machines, eight two-horse seed drills, a dozen cultivators, fifty 
plows, and other agricultural implements, as well as many of 
Allen’s farm buildings and a portion of his wheat fields. The 
chaplain of the 10th Connecticut lamented “it is a sad side of 
war which shows only smoking fields in place of broad acres of 
golden grain, or smoldering ruins where stood the teaming gra- 
nary or the busy mill.””” 


The Union raids of July 5 and 6 
prompted Lee to send a sharp message 
to General Ewell. The men of Major 
General Henry Heth’s division, during 
their two-week stay at Deep Bottom, 
had assisted in harvesting by providing 
wagons and teams of horses to gather 
up the crops. On July 6 Lee told Ewell 
that he hoped he would continue the 
harvesting by using the two brigades 
under General Conner, urging him to 
give priority to the areas most at risk 
from Union raids. On July 9 Ewell re- 
plied that he was sending parties out at 
night in an effort to bring in the har- 
vest of wheat and oats amounting to 
several thousand bushels located on 
Curle’s Neck, Haxall’s Landing, and 
Pickett’s farm.”° 

On July 11 General Butler ordered 
a second raid on the Aiken Farm. He 
directed General Foster to call for fifty 
volunteers and two second lieutenants 
for an “arduous and difficult” mission. 
The objective was the destruction of the 
flour mill, saw mill, and shop at Cox’s 
Wharf. Foster told Colonel Otis, com- 
manding the 10th Connecticut, that he 
needed fifty volunteers. How many 
men could Otis furnish? Otis replied, 
“The whole number.” Seventy soldiers 
volunteered, and Otis selected Second 
Lieutenants Albert F. Sharp and James 
H. Linsley and fifty soldiers. But the 
lieutenants had to keep a close watch, 
because members of the regiment kept 
slipping out of their company streets 
with equipment on as if they belonged 
to the party, so eager were they for a 
fight. In spite of the vigilance of the of- 
ficers, four additional men slipped into the ranks of the raid- 
ers. Sharp, Linsley, and their men reported to Lieutenant Cham- 
bers of Graham’s Naval Brigade and steamed upriver on Tug 
Number 4 at 5:00 p.m. As they departed the volunteers cheered 
as though they were heading north on a thirty day furlough. 

At a bend in the James known as Trent Reach, Sharp and 
Linsley’s party joined up with seventy men of Company G, 3rd 
Pennsylvania Heavy Artillery. Boarding the steamer Stepping 
Stones, they arrived at Dutch Gap at 9:00 p.m. The soldiers spent 
a miserable night lying in the wet grass near the chilly river 
bank. Then at 3:00 a.m. Stepping Stones conveyed them across 
the river to Cox’s Landing, located several miles above the ob- 
structions placed in the river by the Confederates to keep the 
Union navy at bay, and within a short distance of the powerful 
ironclads of the Confederate James River Squadron. 

Chambers’ men crept to within two hundred yards of the 
mill and then charged, yelling at the tops of their voices. The 
twenty-five Confederate defenders took cover in the buildings 
and opened fire, but aimed high and hit no one. Chambers had 
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Tug Number 4 (formerly the Linda) at Drewry’s Bluff. 
assigned a group of men the task of smoking the rebels out by 
setting fire to the buildings with turpentine fire balls. When 
these were applied to the structures, the rebels were forced to 
come out and fight. After a brief skirmish in which he lost one 
man slightly wounded, Chambers captured sixteen of the de- 
fenders, men of Company E of the City Battalion including a 
lieutenant and a sergeant who had been wounded in the skir- 
mish. The Federals also captured an unexpected bonus, a wagon 
carrying a torpedo, its battery, and two boxes of gun powder, 
all under the charge of Captain John Maxwell of the Torpedo 
Bureau—who managed to escape in the confusion. 

Worried that the sound of gunfire would bring Confeder- 
ate reinforcements, Chambers’ party hurriedly set fire to the 
mills, barns, and dwellings with the turpentine fireballs, de- 
stroying in the process a large quantity of grain. They also de- 
stroyed a grist mill and a saw mill by breaking up the machin- 
ery and setting fire to the buildings. The Federals had to work 
fast because there was a danger not only that Confederate in- 
fantry would arrive, but also that the nearby Confederate gun- 
boats would fire on them. Chambers and his men re-embarked 
in Stepping Stones safely, having suffered a total loss of only one 
man wounded. General Butler was so impressed by Chambers’ 
exploits that he telegrammed Governor Curtin of Pennsylva- 
nia and asked that he be promoted to captain.” 

The raid to Aiken’s Landing was one of a series that were 
carried out during the week in various directions with orders 
to “capture, burn and destroy.” A typical raid occurred on the 
night of July 12, when a party of Federals under Sergeant De 
Peyster of Company C, 24th Massachusetts, raided a planta- 
tion near Deep Bottom where grain had been gathered in stacks 
by the Confederates. A rebel cavalry picket was stationed near 
the grain but fled without firing a shot. A member of the regi- 
ment noted that the men relished the “dash, excitement and 
adventure” of the raids because they were a welcome break from 
building fortifications at Deep Bottom. 

On August 2 members of the Union’s signal corps inter- 
cepted a communication from General Ewell, proposing to send 
a detachment to remove machinery from Cox’s Mill. They 
passed the information on to General Butler and he asked Cap- 
tain Melancton Smith to assist him in destroying the machin- 
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ery. To carry out this task, Captain J.W. Sanderson assembled a 
force of forty men from the Naval Brigade and one hundred 
men of the 11th Maine at Dutch Gap. On the morning of the 
3rd they crossed the river from Dutch Gap to Aiken’s Landing 
on the U.S.S. Stepping Stones. Upon arriving at Cox’s Farm, 
Sanderson met with resistance. He engaged the rebels in a gun 
battle, while Lieutenant D.W. Chambers and a party of men 
rushed to the mill with a torpedo to blow up the machinery. 
The machinery was not there. Everything had been removed 
from the mill and only the walls remained standing. Chambers 
tried to bring the structure down, but the torpedo failed to deto- 
nate and Sanderson’s party re-embarked, having lost two men 
missing who had become separated from their commands. The 
raid was an utter failure. Nevertheless, the Union raids had suc- 
ceeded in destroying nearly all the crops along the north bank 
of the James, and the abortive raid on Cox’s Mill was the last.?° 

The destruction of the crops along the north bank of the 
James was not decisive, for with the railroads repaired the Con- 
federates were able to bring in enough foodstuffs to feed both 
their army and the citizens of Richmond and Petersburg. The 
Union forces had been unable to force Lee to evacuate the Con- 
federate capital. Yet the Confederates had failed to lift the siege. 
Total Confederate defeat therefore became, in General Lee’s 
words, “a mere question of time.” 
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with the Civil War ever since he grew up in Illinois during the 
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recent articles published in North & South were “Glory De- 
nied: the First Battle of Deep Bottom” (volume 3, #7), and 
“Only a Miracle Can Save Us: the Second Battle of Deep Bot- 
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articles, including “African Creeks in the Civil War”; “Forsyth's 
Scouts at Beecher Island”; “Cheyenne Dog Soldiers”; “Eastern 
Indians During the Civil War”; Interview, reviews, index. Maps, 
photos, 168pp. .. - 
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table Indian Wars historians discussing their favorite books on 
the subject;“Building your Library”;“The Ongoing Debate Over 
the Best and Worst Custer Books;’and more. Includes book re- 
views, columns, and index. ISBN: 1-882810-88-0 , one original 
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SOLDIERS AND THE PROBLEM OF THE GIVILWARIN 
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spoke to a racially mixed 

», and called them to vigi- 

n the cause of black liberty and 
“As the war for the Union 


a 


into the past; admonished 
ass, “and the negro is no longer 

neede dto assault forts and stop rebel 
bullets, he is in some sense of less 

_ importance. Peace with the old mas- 
_ ter class has been war for the negro. 
As the one has risen the other has 


fallen.” The implications for blacks 
Later that evening at the First of the cultural turn toward reconcili- 
_ Congregational Church, Frederick | ation could hardly have been more 
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starkly expressed. Douglass left the 
celebratory audience that night with a 
cautionary tale of how and why the race 
problem—”the negro”—was America’s 
“inexhaustible topic of conversation.” 
What loomed as the greatest legacy of the 
war, he asked? “Americans can consider 
almost any other question more calmly 
and fairly than this one,” he declared. “I 
know of nothing outside of religion, 
which kindles more wrath, causes wider 
differences, or gives force...to... more 
irreconciliable antagonisms.” In the 
face of rising fears of the betrayal of 
their rights and new forms of violence, 
Douglass asked his listeners for clear- 
eyed forbearance. “There is no mod- 
ern Joshua who can command this orb 
of popular discussion to stand still,” he 
said. “As in the past, so in the future, it 
[the race question] will go on.”? How- 
ever resplendently they celebrated, the 
struggle for blacks against the swell of 
reunion between North and South and 
the nation’s desire to forget the deeper 
meanings of the Civil War, Douglass 
insisted, would never really end. 


Re a 


“THE CIVIL WAR is our felt history— 
history lived in the national imagination,” 
wrote Robert Penn Warren in his The 
Legacy of the Civil War (1961). “Some- 
where in their bones,” he declared, most 
Americans have a storehouse of “lessons” 
drawn from the Civil War. Exactly what 
those lessons should be, and who should 
determine them, has been the most con- 
tested question in American historical 
memory since 1865. Among those les- 
sons, wrote Warren, is the realization that 
“slavery looms up mountainously” in the 
story, “and cannot be talked away.” But 
Warren acknowledged another lesson of 
equal importance for Americans of all 
persuasions: “When one is happy in for- 
getfulness, facts get forgotten.” Or, as 
William Dean Howells once put it: “What 
the American public always wants is a 
tragedy with a happy ending.” 

Three overall visions of Civil War 
memory collided and combined over 
time: one, a reconciliationist vision, 
which took root in the process of dealing 
with the dead from so many battlefields, 
prisons, and hospitals, and developed in 
many ways earlier than the history of 
Reconstruction has allowed us to believe; 
two, the white supremacist vision, which 


took many forms early, including terror 
and violence, locked arms with reconcili- 
ationists of many kinds, and eventually 
delivered the country a segregated 
memory of its Civil War on Southern 
terms by the turn of the century; and 
three, the emancipationist vision, embod- 
ied in African Americans’ complex re- 
membrance of their own freedom, in the 
politics of radical Reconstuction, and in 
conceptions of the war as the re-inven- 
tion of the republic and the liberation of 
blacks to citizenship and Constitutional 
equality. By the fiftieth anniversaries of 
the war, the forces of reconciliation over- 
whelmed the emancipationist vision in 
the national culture, and the inexorable 
drive for reunion both used and trumped 
race. But the story does not merely dead- 
end in the bleakness of the age of segre- 
gation; so much of the emancipationist 
vision persisted in American culture dur- 
ing the early twentieth century, upheld by 
blacks and a fledgling neo-abolitionist 
tradition, that it never died a permanent 
death on the landscape of Civil War 
memory. That persistence made the re- 
vival of the emancipationist memory of 
the war and the transformation of Ameri- 
can society possible in the last third of 
the twentieth century. 

Americans faced an overwhelming 
task after the Civil War and emancipa- 
tion: how to understand the tangled re- 
lationship between two profound 
ideas—healing and justice. On some level, 
both had to occur; but given the potency 
of racial assumptions and power in nine- 
teenth century America, these two aims 
never developed in historical balance. 
One might conclude that this imbalance 
between outcomes of sectional healing 
and racial justice were simply America’s 
inevitable historical condition, and cel- 
ebrate the remarkable swiftness of the 
reunion.” But theories of inevitability— 
of irrepressible conflicts or irrepressible 
reconciliations—are rarely satisfying. 
Human reconciliations—when tragically 
divided people can unify again around 
aspirations, ideas, and the positive bonds 
of nationalism—are to be cherished. But 
sometimes reconciliations come with ter- 
rible costs. The sectional reunion after so 
horrible a civil war was a political tri- 
umph by the turn of the twentieth cen- 
tury; but it was not achieved without the 
re-subjugation of many of those people 
the war had freed from centuries of 
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Frederick Douglass: “Peace with the 
old master class has been war for the negro.” 


bondage. This is the tragedy lingering on 
the margins and infesting the heart of 
American history from Appomattox to 
World War I. 

For many whites, especially veterans 
and their family members, healing from 
the war was simply not the same propo- 
sition as doing justice to the four million 
emancipated slaves and their descen- 
dants. On the other hand, a simple jus- 
tice, a fair chance to exercise their basic 
rights, and secure access to land and live- 
lihood were all most blacks ever de- 
manded of Reconstruction and beyond. 
They sought no official apologies for sla- 
very, only protection, education, human 
recognition, a helping hand. The rub, of 
course, was that there were so many war- 
ring definitions of healing in the South, 
and the nation’s collective memory had 
never been so shattered. In the wake of 
the Civil War, there were no “Truth and 
Reconciliation” commissions through 
which to process memories of either sla- 
very or the experience of total war. De- 
feated white Southerners and black 
former slaves faced each other on the 
ground, seeing and knowing the awful 
chasm between their experiences, un- 
aware that any path would lead to their 
reconciliation. Yankee and Confederate 
soldiers, however, would eventually find 
a smoother path to bonds of fraternal- 
ism and mutual glory. As is always the 
case in any society trying to master the 
most conflicted elements of its past, heal- 
ing and justice had to happen in history 


Philadelphia Brigade and Pickett’s division veterans shake hands across 
the stone wall on the 50th anniversary of the Battle of Gettysburg. 


A group of veterans at the 1913 Gettysburg reunion. 
Both photographs courtesy Pennsylvania State Archives, RG-25 Records of Special Commissions. 


and through politics. Americans have had 
to work through the meaning of their 
Civil War in its rightful place—in the 
politics of memory. And, as long as we 
have a politics of race in America, we will 
have a politics of Civil War memory. 

In many ways, this is a story of how 
romance triumphed over reality in 
American culture, sentimental over ideo- 
logical memory. For Americans broadly, 
the Civil War has been a defining event 
upon which we have often imposed unity 
and continuity; as a culture, we have of- 
ten preferred its music and pathos to its 


| enduring challenges, the theme of 


reconcilied conflict to resurgent, unre- 
solved legacies. The greatest enthusiasts 
for Civil War history and memory often 


_ displace complicated consequences by 


endlessly focusing on the contest itself. 
In the half century after the war, as 
the sections reconciled, by and large, the 
races divided. Race was so deeply at the 
root of the war’s causes and conse- 
quences, and so powerful a source of di- 
vision in American social psychology, 
that it served as the antithesis of a cul- 
ture of reconciliation. The memory of 


slavery, emancipation, and the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments never 
fit well into a developing narrative in 
which the Old and New South were ro- 
manticized and welcomed back to a new 
nationalism, and in which devotion alone 
made everyone right, and no one truly 
wrong in the remembered Civil War. Per- 
sistent discussion of the “Race Problem” 
across the political and ideological spec- 
trum throughout the late nineteenth cen- 
tury meant that American society could 
not easily remember its “Civil War prob- 
lem,” or a “Blue-Gray problem.” 

In a popular novel, Cease Firing 
(1912), the Southern writer, Mary 
Johnston, a Virginian imbued with Lost 
Cause tradition and a determination to 
represent its complexity, but also a pro- 
gressive woman and a suffragist, imag- 
ined a telling dialogue that may have cap- 
tured the memory most Americans, then 


| and even now, want to embrace about 


the Civil War. On the last page of the 
book, Robert E. Lee’s Army of Northern 
Virginia is retreating west toward its fi- 
nal collapse and surrender at 
Appomattox. The April breezes are not 
yet warm and the rivers to be forded still 
run cold. One Confederate soldier asks 
another what he thinks it all means. “I 
think that we were both right and both 
wrong,” says the veteran of many battles, 
“and that, in the beginning, each side 
might have been more patient and much 
wiser. Life and history, and right and 
wrong and minds of men look out of 
more windows than we used to think! 
Did you never hear of the shield that had 
two sides and both were precious metal?” 
There was, of course, no lack of honor 
on either side in that fateful and com- 
passionate surrender at Appomattox in 
1865. And Johnston captured an honest 
soldiers’ sentiment that had reverberated 
down through veterans’ memory for de- 
cades. But outside of this pathos and the 
endearing mutuality of sacrifice among 
soldiers that came to dominate national 
memory, another process was at work— 
the denigration of black dignity and the 
attempted erasure of emancipation from 
the national narrative of what the war 
had been about. That other process led 


| the black scholar and editor, W. E. B. Du 


Bois, to conclude in the same year as 
Johnston’s novel that “this country has 
had its appetite for facts on the Negro 


»5 


problem spoiled by sweets.”” 
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A GOOD WAY OF UNDERSTANDING 
how public and private memories com- 
bined and conflicted in Civil War remem- 
brance, as well as how national healing 
was forged at the expense of racial jus- 
tice, is to look closely at the industry of 
soldiers’ reminiscence that took hold in 
American culture by the 1880s. Civil War 
reminiscence became a lucrative business 
after 1880, and the place of the veteran, 
both as public figure and as literary im- 
age, underwent a flourishing rehabilita- 
tion. The Grand Army of the Republic 
(GAR), which had suffered in member- 
ship during the 1870s due to economic 
depression, the political strife over Re- 
construction, and a general desire to for- 
get war, reemerged dramatically late in 
the decade, as part of a wave of frater- 
nalism in the country at large. By 1890, 
the GAR’s numbers peaked at more than 
400,000 and the organization achieved 
enormous influence as a lobbying group 
for pensions and other policies. Thou- 
sands of aging soldiers participated regu- 
larly, largely out of public view, in frater- 
nal rituals, delivering war narratives and 
memoirs, and in the fellowship of local 
posts at “campfire” meetings all over the 
United States.® 

Very much in public view, these 
same veterans, South and North, at- 
tended hundreds of reunions held under 
state, national, and unit or army auspices. 
The major armies of both North and 
South gathered in associations at annual 
banquets that continued to meet into the 
twentieth century. By the 1880s, the vet- 
erans’ reunion in an American city be- 
came a major commercial event, with city 
governments, state legislatures, chambers 
of commerce, advertising firms, and rail- 
road companies vying for their business. 
As honored saviors of the Union, or noble 
embodiments of the Lost Cause, veter- 
ans in both sections were as familiar 


among the civilian population as the flags 
and music that surrounded their events. 
The former soldiers were the living re- 
minders that the current society, however 
drab and materialistic, had evolved out 
of a more heroic time. 

When people reminisce they do so 
from numerous private and public mo- 
tives. Sometimes people reminisce be- 
cause they truly wish to relive part of their 
past. Sometimes objects from the past 
induce a stream of remembrance where 
none may have been intended. Often 
reminiscence takes the form of wistful- 
ness, a melancholy contemplation of the 
sheer transience of human experience. 
Or, it is communal, stimulated by an au- 
dience of like-minded rememberers. 
Whatever the stimulus, we reminisce, 
writes the philosopher, Edward S. Casey, 
“not only to savor, but to understand, or 
re-understand.” And, almost always, we 
reminisce not merely to render the past 
retrievable, but to serve present interests 
and personal needs.’ At stake in reminis- 
cence, therefore, is the dual need for pri- 
vate understanding as well as public rec- 
ognition. 

As veterans gathered in their posts 
or at annual encampments, they deliv- 
ered formally written narratives, often 
called war “papers” or “sketches.” They 
took the forms of battle, campaign, or 
prison accounts, and often merely recol- 
lected adventurous anecdotes. Here and 
there in the vast array of such narratives, 
a veteran would reflect with a sense of 
humor and irony on the craft of remi- 
niscence. From a New York veteran, Pe- 
ter Michie, came this flourish of honesty 
about soldiers’ memory in 1893: “We 
know that these reminiscences cannot be 
strictly true.... The greatest heroes of the 
war are still in the land of the living, for 
they are ourselves, and in telling our sto- 
ries we generally so proportion the de- 
tails with each repetition as to magnify... 
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our personal prowess and tone down our 
errors until with frequent telling we end 
with actually believing ourselves to be the 
very heroes our stories make us out to 
be.”* As old soldiers sought recognition 
for their war service, they received abun- 
dant inducement not only from their 
own organizations, but from major 
magazines. 

By far the most important series of 
soldiers’ narratives was that launched by 
Century Magazine. From November 1884 
to November 1887 Century published 
hundreds of articles, lavishly illustrated 
with engravings, drawings, and maps in 
perhaps the most ambitious retelling of 
a war by its leading participants ever at- 
tempted. The series stemmed from an 
initial proposal by associate editors 
Clarence C. Buel and Robert Underwood 
Johnson in the July 1883 issue to com- 
mission eight to ten articles by officers 
on both sides in key battles. A major 
magazine of taste and high culture, pre- 
sided over by a poet, Editor-in-Chief Ri- 
chard Watson Gilder, threw itself into 
courting old soldiers to write about war. 
As Johnson observed, one of the greatest 
obstacles the journal faced was the “lit- 
erary inexperience of men of action.”? 
But Johnson and Buel surmounted that 
problem with a strong editorial hand and 
a great deal of money to motivate their 
unusual authors. Century continued to 
publish articles about the war well after 
1887, and in 1888 it issued in a four-vol- 
ume set, Battles and Leaders of the Civil 
War, perhaps the model to this day for 
all historical series based primarily on 
eyewitness accounts. 


Below: July 1913 photograph of the veterans’camp at 


Gettysburg taken on the 50th anniversary of the battle. 


Opposite, reunion program covers (left to right): New 
Orleans 1889 Confederate States Cavalry; 1900 GAR; 


and 1938 North and South reunion (note the symbolic 
thirteen stars on each banner). 


Century took risks with the war se- 
ries. Fear of losing readership dissipated 
quickly, however, as the series increased 
circulation in the first six months from 
127,000 to 225,000. “I should fear that a 
cry would be raised against us,” Buel 
wrote to Gilder in July 1884, “that the 
Century had become a military maga- 
zine.” He also wondered whether 
“women would take an interest in the 
series?” But such fears were assuaged, in 
Buel’s words, because “the air is infec- 
tious with the whole war idea.” Johnson 
believed that Century had chosen just the 
right “psychological moment” to pursue 
the series because the war had reached 
its twentieth anniversary, enough of the 
leading generals still lived, and sectional 
hostilities had dissipated enough to al- 
low point-counterpoint battle narratives 
to unfold. But the confidence to launch 
such a series rested in its ultimate pur- 
pose—to use war recollections as a de- 
politicized vehicle of sectional reconcili- 
ation. The editors’ aims were explicit in 
the title they chose for the series. Gilder 
rejected “Men and Events” in favor of 
“Battles and Leaders,” because, as he 
wrote to Johnson, “battles is the main 
thing. ‘Events’ might seem as if we were 
going into, say, the condition or action 
of the freedmen—the Emancipation 
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Historic New 


Proclamation—& other events not con- 
nected with battles.”!” 

In such ironies the famous Century 
series was launched. The editors quite 
purposefully intended to shape a culture 
of reunion by explicitly soliciting articles 
that allowed for a “symposium... from a 
non-political point of view.” They sought 
writing that was “accurate as well as pic- 


_ turesque.” But most importantly, they 


structured the series and the subsequent 
Battles and Leaders as a means to reunion 
through the mutual recounting and un- 
derstanding of soldiers’ valor. The 
Century’s “main principle,” wrote John- 
son, was to “soften controversy” by the 
editorial “exclusion of political ques- 
tions.” A reader looked in vain for any 
discussion of the causes or consequences 
of the war. Even the central question of 
secession remained absent. This was the 
time to gather the old soldiers and induce 


| them to remember the epic of the war 


itself before it was too late. As one writer 
put it, “unless such memories are re- 
corded in a permanent form before the 


| veterans of the war pass away, they will 


be lost forever.”!! But equally, the editors 
considered their mission to be one of 
healing. What would be understood for 
all time, they hoped, was how and on 


| what scale the war was fought—how 
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there was glory aplenty on both sides. 
Why the war came and how it had trans- 
formed America were not the subjects of 
this prolonged soldiers’ symposium; and 
discussion of race was resoundingly silent. 

Century’s reconciliationist strategy 
worked stunningly well. The editors 
courted the highest ranking living gener- 
als to write for the series. Some were un- 
willing or wary of controversy and turned 
them down, as did Ulysses Grant until his 
financial life collapsed and he softened to 
Century’s overtures. Buel and Johnson 
conducted extended literary courtships of 
leading Southern generals, such as Joseph 
E. Johnston and James Longstreet, to in- 
duce these reluctant writers to perform 
for attractive sums. Leader of the Lost 
Cause, Jubal Early, declined to write, al- 
legedly because he believed that “one 
could not write fairly for pay!” Many other 
ex-Confederates, such as P. G. T. 
Beauregard, who wrote five articles, were 
all too ready to accept their opportuni- 
ties for literary fame. Many bitter contro- 
versies erupted during the course of pro- 
ducing the Century war series, largely over 
personal feuds and issues of responsibil- 
ity at various battles. But most of these 
disputes were confined to the voluminous 
correspondence the editors carried on 
with authors such that, as Johnson put it, 
“the general reader never knew the vio- 
lence of it.”!? 

The aim of reconciliation through 
battle recollection was a success with 


| readers. C. A. Leonard wrote to Gilder in 


1886, telling him that the war series “has 
made your magazine many warm friends 
in the South....” Because of Century’s 
“eminent fairness” Leonard offered to 
send the editors a special photograph of 
Robert E. Lee which hung in the “sheriff's 
office” of his town (Richmond, Kentucky) 
for use as an illustration. Many ex-Yan- 
kee soldiers bought into the spirit of re- 
union. A Union veteran wrote from Bos- 


a 
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ton wondering if the Century had con- 
sidered publishing articles by the Rev. 
Willliam Jones, editor of the Southern 
Historical Society Papers, because “it 
would afford... us ex-soldiers an oppor- 
tunity of reading the Confederate side.” 
Many former soldiers began to imagine 
themselves writers and promised the 
Century that, if allowed into its pages, 
they would toe the line of non-partisan- 
ship. An ex-Confederate wrote from 
Colorado saying his piece was written 
“from a Southern standpoint, & yet, I flat- 

| ter myself, without partisan bias.” 
After the series had run its course 
and Battles and Leaders rested on tables 
in thousands of homes, many veterans 
continued to offer themselves as would- 
be authors for Century’s money. Indeed, 
the Century series prompted many an ex- 
soldier who would otherwise never have 
attempted to write anything, to imagine 
himself a writer. Many did so because 
reminiscence became a way to make 
money. Indeed, the Century series fos- 
tered, perhaps more than any other 
source, the commodification of Civil War 
memory. As word got out that Century 
was paying good money, Johnson and 
Buel were flooded with letters, half-com- 
pleted stories, promises for stories, and 
even relics that war participants (or their 
wives and children) wanted to bring to 
light in the magazine. In 1886 an Ala- 
baman offered his eyewitness account of 
the Union attempt to reinforce Charles- 
ton Harbor in January 1861 provided the 
editors “place a money estimate on it. I 
can give you references....”“What will you 
pay for the exclusive right to use the 
photo and sketch,” queried a North Caro- 
lina librarian claiming to have a picture 
of the first Confederate soldier killed in 
the war. Some would-be authors wrote 
to the editors with remarkable audacity. 
“Say what you can afford to pay for it,” 
suggested one veteran who “saw nothing 
more valuable... in my opinion than what 
I now send you.” Cutting a hard sell, the 
veteran concluded: “buy it and it is yours. 
Reject it and it is mine.” One author, W. 
H. Chamberlain, who actually was pub- 
lished, wrote at the very beginning of the 
series wondering if the project was suffi- 
ciently advanced to enable the editors to 
“examine my article & fix a price for it in 
time to make your cheque available for 
the coming demands of Santa Claus.”'4 
Never had memory possessed such com- 
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Confederate veterans at Kentucky Soldiers’ Home (1904). Some old soldiers, infirm and living 
in veterans’ homes, eagerly read the Century series. 


mercial value in America, as long as it fit 


| a carefully sanitized narrative of mutual 


glory and national reconciliation. 
Century’s elitism in courting prima- 
rily high ranking officers as authors had 
the unanticipated effect of prompting 
many of the rank and file to fancy them- 
selves writers. The reminiscence indus- 
try as a whole (in print media and in vet- 
erans’ posts) promoted a kind of 
democratization of memory, especially 
among whites. Indeed, it is hard to imag- 
ine another time in American history 
when so many ordinary people were in- 
spired, indeed encouraged, to tell their 
stories, which were then readily pub- 
lished in many magazines and newspa- 
pers. Century did not welcome very 
many ordinary voices, but it did publish 
early in the series a piece by Warren Lee 
Goss, “Going to the Front: Recollections 
of a Private.” Goss, a former Massachu- 
setts soldier, had written one of the most 
bitter prison narratives (he survived 
Andersonville) in 1869. But by 1884, 
Goss wrote, as he put it, a story of much 
“lighter” fare. The essay is an engaging 
piece on the early enlistment and depar- 
ture of raw Union troops from New En- 
gland. Goss tugged at aging veterans’ 
memories, describing mothers’ tearful 
farewells to their sons, detailing the con- 
tents of his first knapsacks, and the awk- 
wardness and naivete of some of the 
youthful recruits.'° Century did not com- 
mission any pieces about the horrors of 
combat, scenes of carnage, nor especially, 
at first, any stories about death and dis- 
ease in prisons. But it did encourage old 
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soldiers to remember the more savory 
joys and bracing hardships they shared 
in common. 

By the mid-1880s, the aim was to 


| keep the veterans smiling. And many of 


them wanted the chance to write like 
Goss. In 1885, R.K. Beecham, former pri- 
vate in a Wisconsin regiment, wrote from 
Nebraska claiming that he had read Goss 
and could offer a better first hand ac- 
count. Beecham was proud of surviving 
four years in the army, seven months of 
which were in prison. But he was also 
short on cash and resented all the atten- 
tion lavished on generals. “I am aware 
that only men of note, Generals &c, 
whether on this or that side of the line... 
are in demand as writers or lecturers,” 
wrote Beecham. He pleaded his poverty 
and got right to the point. “Of course it 
is not honor I am looking for now,” he 
said, “but a chance for bread and butter, 
and I can do a great deal of writing for 
$100.” His class, and perhaps even sec- 
tional, resentments rang through with re- 
markable honesty. “I would really like to 
know... as a matter of business,” Beecham 
continued, “how much you paid 
Beauregard for his article and how much 
you paid the private....” Beecham sent the 
editors a poem he had just written to give 
them “some idea of the genius that is run- 
ning to waste in Nebraska,” and then 


__ signed off: “I am willing to work cheap.”!® 


Some old soldiers, infirm and living 
in veterans’ homes, eagerly read the Cen- 
tury series. Thomas Lee wrote from the 
National Military Home in Dayton, Ohio, 
in 1888 offering to sell his elaborate 
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A rare occurance: black and white GAR 
members reunite at the site of 
Andersonville’s Providence Spring. 


hand-made maps and lists, detailing in 
precisely printed capital letters his entire 
war record of “twenty-six battles and 
eight war hospitals.” Lee said he had spent 
ten years preparing his record. Such a 
proposition from a man describing him- 
self as “nearly totally disabled” suggests 
that Century and other publications had 
tapped into a vast and overwhelming 
source of veterans’ popular memory.'” 
The image of an old man in an Ohio 
soldiers’ home, spending his days craft- 
ing and poring over his maps and lists, 
and then writing to editors in his own 
unique style, suggests how desperate 


some veterans were for recognition of | 


their wartime experience. Thomas Lee 
claimed to have more than one hundred 
copies of his battle plans and five hun- 
dred of his war record. Immersed in the 
precious details of his war experience, Lee 
told his story the only way he could—in 
the maps and tabulations that gave him 
an element of control over what may have 
been a shattered mind and body. In re- 
membering war, writes the novelist Tim 
O’Brien, the veteran knows that “the 
thing about a story is that you dream it 
as you tell it, hoping that others might 
then dream along with you, and in this 
way memory and imagination and lan- 
guage combine to make spirits in the 
head.” Ordinary Civil War veterans too 
had spirits in their heads looking to get 
out, but by the 1880s and 1890s, fewer 
and fewer Americans wanted to recollect 
the horror or the meaning of the war. 
Most were willing participants in a relent- 
less accumulation of detail about troop 


movements and locations on maps. And 
yet, in 1890 when a Georgian, Berry 
Benson, sent Century a manuscript, “A 
Confederate Sergeant’s Adventures,” 
along with his “War Book,” photographs, 
and some drawings by his son suggested 
as illustrations, he insisted on one con- 
dition: “A story of adventure like this, 
without comment, would seem to be an 
encomium on war, and I would not think 
it right.... War is hateful and debasing and 
mankind is far enough advanced to abol- 
ish it.” Century eventually sent Benson a 
check, but did not publish his piece.'* 


+ Se Oe 


BEGINNING IN 1877, the principle 
GAR newspaper, the National Tribune, 
edited from Washington, D. C., by former 
soldier and pension agent, George 
Lemon, welcomed the common soldier 
to write for its pages. The Tribune ran a 
regular feature in the 1880s and 1890s 
called “Fighting Them Over,” which con- 
sisted largely of first-person accounts of 
battles and camp life. The Confederate 
Veteran, founded in 1893 by Sumner 
Archibald Cunningham in Nashville, 
Tennessee, achieved widespread popular- 
ity and a national readership. Featuring 
especially the common soldier’s story, the 
western theaters of the war, and a rising 
tide of white supremacy, the Confederate 
Veteran reached a circulation of over 
20,000 by the end of the 1890s. Moreover, 
rank and file Confederate veterans 
founded and one, William N. McDonald, 
edited the Southern Bivouacin Louisville, 
Kentucky, in 1882. The Bivouac, which 
lasted until 1887 when it was purchased 
by Century Magazine, reached a circula- 
tion of 15,000 by 1886, and printed all 
manner of soldiers’ reminiscence and 
poetry. It took a reconciliationist stand 
toward Yankee veterans at the same time 
it held to numerous Lost Cause conven- 
tions, especially the frequent inclusion of 
“darky” stories about loyal slaves during 
and after the war.!” 

Most importantly, especially for 
Union veterans, the local posts of veter- 
ans’ organizations, which sponsored for- 
mal papers and lectures, gave the ordi- 
nary ex-soldier an outlet for 
reminiscence. In monthly and annual 
meetings from Maine to Kansas Union 
veterans gathered to read formal papers 
to each other. Although most of these 
papers never had a public audience, they 


were published in multi-volume sets, ten 
volumes covering 1878-1915 in the small 
state of Rhode Island alone.”° No other 
historical experience in America has 
given rise to such a massive collection of 
personal narrative “literature” written by 
ordinary people. They published them- 
selves, and provided each other with au- 
diences. If any former private, captain, or 
brevet general was willing to write an ac- 
count, however obscure, it was generally 
published. In a real sense, Civil War vet- 
erans were America’s first Civil War 
“buffs.” The modern phenomenon of 
thousands of Americans of all walks of 
life time-travelling, reading, engaging in 
reenactments, buying popular maga- 
zines, launching newsletters, preserving 
battlefields, collecting weapons, and gen- 
erally passing to the next generation an 
insatiable fascination with the Civil War 
and all its minute details, began in the 
narratives, hand-made maps, and re- 
membrance of that war’s veterans them- 
selves. Most of the general public could 
hardly have tolerated the steady diet of 
papers on “The Sinking Creek Valley 
Raid,” “The Battle of the Boys,’ “The Left 
Attack at Gettysburg,” “On the Right at 
Antietam,’ “Amusing the Enemy,’ or “The 
Last Ditch.” But in fraternal communion, 
the old boys in blue and gray did sit 
through countless such papers. A popu- 
lar, multi-edition memoir by a Southern 
veteran, former private Carlton 
McCarthy, may have caught the outcome 
of much soldier reminiscence in its title: 
Detailed Minutiae of Soldier Life in the 
Army of Northern Virginia, 1861-65 
(1882).?! Veterans burrowed into their 
memories and, in many ways, buried 
their imaginations in their war experi- 
ences. They relived and remade those 
experiences; they reassembled the chaos 
and loss inherent to war into an order 
they could now control. In the course of 
so doing, they cleaned up the battles and 
campaigns of the real war, rendered it 
exciting and normal all at once, and made 
it extremely difficult to face the extended, 
political and racial meanings of the war. 

Perhaps ex-soldiers were obsessed 
with detail in their remembrance of the 
war because they simply found pleasure 
in the pursuit of geographical and opera- 
tional facts. A revived passion for war 
details, for stories, and for the sheer de- 
light of shared reminiscence became, for 
many veterans, an end in itself, a pastime 
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of enduring psychological value. No 
doubt some veterans found in the cease- 
less accumulation of campaign detail a 
healthy form of forgetting; in the arcane, 
horror and tragedy could be displaced. 
Veterans of all ranks also craved recog- 
nition; they wanted their sacrifice, their 
place in the drama, acknowledged. Once 
the collective culture embraced war re- 
membrance on a large scale, individual 
veterans, their egos at stake, did not want 
to be left out. And finally, many old sol- 
diers were genuinely concerned to “get 
the story right,” or to “correct errors,” as 
they constantly said, because they be- 
lieved that accuracy about the war deter- 
mined how future generations would 
understand what had happened and who 
was responsible for victory and defeat. 
They found refuge in the belief that near 
perfect accuracy was attainable, neces- 
sary, and vindicating.” 

As ordinary ex-soldiers read the 
Century series and imagined themselves 
writers, they contributed, perhaps unwit- 
tingly in many cases, to the very displace- 
ment of the real war that the magazine 
fostered. When veterans wrote from the 
South, promising “a stirring and well- 
written semi-historical military romance 
founded upon the incidents of the war 
between the states,” or from the North, 
offering a mixture of a “true strange story 
of the late war, my... experience with... 
Libby prison, and my late discovery of my 
rebel captor, an unpublished joke or an- 
ecdote of Prest. Lincoln,” they served the 
ends of forgetting.?> They offered such 
memories as entertainment and as the 
currency of soldiers’ reconciliation, feed- 
ing a growing popular nostalgia for the 
war in the larger culture. 

Soldiers’ nostalgia for the war came 
increasingly to be wrapped in patriotic 
visions of what they had accomplished 
for the larger society. Such visions, in 
time, crystalized as abiding myths.4 Old 
soldiers on both sides wanted the nation 
to remember the general cause and out- 
come of the war in increasingly particu- 
lar terms. For the vast majority of Yan- 
kee veterans, the idea that they were the 
saviors, the deliverers, of the nation— 
that the republic had survived and been 
renewed by their blood—became an ar- 
ticle of faith. Such sacrifice deserved the 
eternal gratitude of the republic in their 
view. For their part, Confederate veter- 
ans embraced the myth that they had 


never fought for slavery, never really en- 
gaged in “rebellion” at all, and that their 
struggle for independence failed only be- 
cause it was overwhelmed by numbers 
and resources. Increasingly, these two 
enobling visions of why men had fought 
were so widely rehearsed that consider- 
ation of slavery, emancipation, and Re- 
construction became bad taste at best, 
and bad politics at worst. 

Despite efforts to keep sectional 
conflict blunted in veterans’ culture by 
the 1880s, statements of these two mythic 
variations on soldiers’ memory abound 
in narratives, letters, and reunion 
speeches. They carried a politics of sol- 
dierly difference that tended toward 
manly reconciliation. Old soldiers were 
splendid symbols around which to forge 
reunion; they had all fought heroically, 
and deserved recognition, regardless of 
which side of a stone wall they had stood 
upon. The culture of veterans’ reminis- 
cence in the 1880s and 1890s acknowl- 
edged a distinction between the causes 
for which North and South had fought, 
but no difference in the moral righteous- 
ness and valor with which they had per- 
formed their duty. 

As the bulk of veterans of both sides 
aged, the differences in their remem- 
brance of cause, while still evident and 
necessary in acts of commemoration, 
could not hold back their own and the 
culture’s need to cultivate the mutual ties 
in soldiers’ memory. With tragic conse- 
quences, the national reunion required a 
cessation of talk about causation and 
consequence, and therefore about race. 
The lifeblood of reunion was the mutu- 
ality of soldiers’ sacrifice in a land where 
the rhetoric and reality of racial equality 
occupied only the margins of history. 


* + 


BLACK UNION VETERANS, of course, 
had thousands of stories of their own to 
tell. Blacks among the Blue were by no 
means absent from the cultural and po- 
litical insistence on the part of Union 
veterans that they had saved the nation 
and deserved its largesse. Many black vet- 
erans fully embraced the fraternalism 
(which had long been a tradition in black 
communities) and patriotism of Union 
veterans’ culture. By the 1880s, virtually 
all GAR posts were segregated. With a few 
rare exceptions, black veterans braced 
against the discriminations of the GAR 
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Congressional Medal of Honor recipient 
Sergeant William H. Carney 


and the society as a whole, and formed 
their own posts, held their own parades, 
and sought opportunities to write their 
own war papers. In Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, Amos Webber meticulously kept a 
“Thermometer Book,” recording weather 
patterns, a host of other natural phenom- 
ena, and a wide variety of the social and 
political history of his town and the na- 
tion from 1870 until just before his death 
in 1904. Webber’s “memory books” give 
new meaning to the veterans’ preoccu- 
pation with detail. Webber was a fiercely 
patriotic black citizen who saw himself 
as one of those saviors of the republic; 
he worked steadily for decades as a loyal 
employee at a wire factory, thrived on his 
fraternal organizations, and almost never 
missed a parade, soldiers’ reunion, or 
church convention. This proud veteran 
of the 5th Massachusetts Cavalry repre- 
sented every conservative value the GAR 
could muster; but he was also different— 
he demanded and celebrated the equal- 
ity of his people, and he struggled with 
anguish to comprehend racism.*° 

Amos Webber was among the more 
than three hundred black veterans who 
gathered in their own independent re- 
union in Boston’s Tremont Temple in 
August, 1887. Some 4,000 people in all, 
mostly black, attended the ceremonies 
from all over the Northeastern states, and 
some from as far as Ohio. A soloist ac- 
companied by a choir of fifty sang stir- 
ring renditions of the National Anthem, 
“We Are Rising as a People,” and the 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic,” as the 
“veterans shouted themselves horse.” The 
resolutions of this black soldiers’ conven- 


On the 50th anniversary of the battle, blue and gray veterans visit the 
monument to the Gettysburg Address. Courtesy Pennsylvania State Archives 


tion demanded that the federal govern- 
ment safeguard “full and equal protec- 
tion of the laws,” and enforce the Civil 
War Constitutional Amendments. They 
explicitly called on their white comrades 
and the general citizenry to recognize the 
“patriotic Negro soldier and his kin...” 
Then in closing, these black veterans reg- 
istered their dissent from the increasing 
Blue-Gray “fraternizing” occuring among 
ex-soldiers across the country. “Concili- 
ation and peace with enemies are grand,” 
concluded the convention, “when 
coupled with justice to faithful allies they 
are sublime.” The horizon was not all 
dark. At the end of their ceremonies, the 
black veterans took a steamer down the 
coast to Hingham, Massachusetts, where 
a white GAR post welcomed them in trib- 
ute. Together the white and black veter- 
ans, in their racially distinct units, but 
with common cause, marched to the 
grave of former Governor John A. An- 
drew, who had played a pivotal role in 
black recruitment during the war. Amid 
flowers and speeches, citizen Webber and 
his comrades achieved genuine recogni- 
tion on a summer day in Massachusetts.”° 

For other black veterans the story 
was not as satisfying. Many suffered with 
their health, and if they were lucky 
enough to live in the right Northern com- 
munity, found a place in a soldiers’ home. 
Black veterans in the South fared worse 
because of deteriorating race relations 
and much less access to organizational or 
fraternal support. Here and there in the 
North, an individual or a handful of black 
veterans managed membership for a time 
in a regular GAR post. But by the 1880s 


and 1890s segregation was the norm. 
Occasionally a black veteran achieved 
high rank in the GAR, as did James H. 
Wolff, a Boston lawyer, when he became 
senior vice-commander for the Depart- 
ment of Massachusetts in 1905. And, the 
New Bedford, Massachusetts, black com- 
munity could claim an authentic war 
hero in Congressional Medal of Honor 
winner, Sergeant William H. Carney. 
During the 54th Massachusetts 
Regiment’s celebrated assault on Fort 
Wagner in South Carolina in July 1863, 
Carney carried the flag to the parapet and 
planted it there; when the regiment re- 
treated, he carried off the colors under 
fierce fire and was seriously wounded 
three times. Carney served as chief mar- 
shal at the 1887 black veterans’ reunion 
where he was “rapturously received,” and 
as wider religious and fraternal organi- 
zations adopted him as their symbol, he 
became, along with Robert Smalls, the 
closest thing to a national black war hero 
from the Civil War. When he died in 1908, 
flags in Massachusetts flew at half mast, 
making him only the second African 
American so honored.”’ 

Most black Civil War veterans had 
their own mythic sense of cause to pre- 
serve. In season and out, wherever an 
audience gathered, they fought the 
nation’s forgetfulness. By liberating slaves 
and themselves, black soldiers insisted 
they had helped to re-make America. In 
1887, George Arnold declared that Afri- 


| can American soldiers had “washed the 


blood scars of slavery out of the Ameri- 
can flag, and painted freedom there; they 
snatched the black lies out of every false 


star upon its folds and set in their stead 
the diadem of liberty.... They tore the 
Dred Scott decision from the statutes and 
wrote there, ‘All men are equal before 
God.” In 1895, at the Cotton States Ex- 
position in Atlanta, Christian A. 
Fleetwood, a black Medal of Honor win- 
ner and War Department employee from 
Washington, D. C., delivered a speech, 
“The Negro as a Soldier.” Fleetwood at- 
tacked white America’s ignorance of 
black history, especially its “absolute ef- 
facement of remembrance of the gallant 
deeds done for the country by its brave 
black defenders....”* Black veterans no 
doubt had their own kind of interior 
battlefield where they cherished their 
“truth,” and nurtured memories they 
tried to pass on to the next generation. 
But they were losing the struggle over 
which kind of soldiers’ memory would 
prevail in the public culture. Their loss 
in this contest over memory was one part 
of the disaster that beset African Ameri- 
cans in the emerging age of Jim Crow. 


ee 5 


BY THE 1890S, what Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Jr., came to call the “Soldier’s 
Faith” had taken hold of veterans’ culture 
and the national reunion as a whole. On 
Memorial Day, May 30, 1895, Holmes 
delivered his extraordinarily muscular 
and eloquent address, “The Soldier’s 
Faith,” to the graduating class at Harvard 
University. The speech is at once a force- 
ful lecture to the younger generation and 
a paean to war as authentic, instinctive 
experience. Holmes offered his young 
auditors a secular creed which dared 
them to take risks, to court danger, and 
embrace the strenuous life. Holmes 
stressed the value of suffering, the “di- 
vine folly of honor,” the joy of “combat 
and pain,” and the “incommunicable ex- 
perience of war” as the truest inspiration 
for the “passion of life.” Amidst the so- 
cial upheavals of the 1890s, Holmes’ pri- 
mary target was the perceived comfort 
and greed of commercial culture. “War 
is out of fashion,” he bemoaned, “and the 
man who commands attention is the 
man of wealth. Commerce is the great 
power.” Holmes urged the young men to 
a higher manliness, “to pray not for com- 
fort, but for combat; to keep the soldier’s 
faith against the doubts of civil life...” 
The only time Holmes directly referred 
to the Civil War was to identify the 
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former foes as the Union’s instructors in 
a soldier’s values: “These things we 
learned from our noble enemies in Vir- 
ginia or Georgia or on the Mississippi 
thirty years ago.” In Holmes’ vision, the 
only enemies left by 1895 were the 
“temptations of wallowing ease.””? 

Rooted in this ideology of manliness 
and an antimodern scorn for commerce 
and materialism, which many veterans 
ironically felt deeply ambivalent about, 
the soldiers’ reunion, both metaphori- 
cally and in reality, became by the 1890s 
the dominant mode of Civil War 
memory. If the old soldiers could find 
each other, bridge every bloody chasm, 
and celebrate their former strenuous life, 
then the rest of society could follow in 
step. The fact that the emancipationist 
legacy of the Civil War was lost amidst 
the celebration of a soldiers’ faith and that 
racism never emerged as an enemy of 
society equal to “wallowing ease” tells us 
much about that epoch’s memory. When 
the Blue and the Gray gathered for re- 
| unions, and the press and photographers 
swarmed to record their spectacles, they 
were men from a simpler and more com- 
pelling time. As new generations of 
Americans came of age, as millions of 
immigrants flooded the country’s shores, 
and as racial hatred and violence reached 
unprecedented levels, the old veterans 
provided a mother lode of nostalgia in 
an age that needed escape from its cities, 
its boardrooms, its dangerous and con- 
fusing machines, and its economic pan- 
ics. These old veterans were not men who 
fought about something fundamental to 
national self-definition or human free- 
dom as much as they represented a prior 
| heroic age, a time of authentic, romantic 
experience. 

Such was Holmes’ warning to the 
young in 1895. “Out of heroism,” he de- 
clared, “grows faith in the worth of hero- 
ism.” To the age that worried now about 
technology, where religion struggled with 
doubt, where men’s and women’s roles 
were shifting irrevocably, where the con- 
flict between labor and capital threatened 
to overturn the social order year in and 
year out, and where America’s racial and 
ethnic pluralism challenged white Prot- 
estant dominance, Holmes’ veterans of- 
fered an alternative, backward-glancing 
faith. In famous words that captured 
deeper sentiments than many at the end 
of this overwhelmingly warlike and vio- 


| lent twentieth century may wish to ad- 
mit, Holmes described soldiers’ memory 
as it reached a kind of glorious repose in 
the late Gilded Age: 
I do not know what is true. I do not 
know the meaning of the universe. 
But in the midst of doubt, in the col- 
lapse of creeds, there is one thing I 
do not doubt, that no man who lives 
in the same world with most of us 
can doubt, and that is that the faith 
is true and adorable which leads a 
soldier to throw away his life in obe- 
dience to a blindly accepted duty, in 
a cause which he little understands, 
in a plan of campaign of which he 
does not see the use.*? 
In this church of soldiers’ fraternalism, 
the only enemies left, by and large, were 
in civilian society. As American society 
slid slowly into a racial nightmare, most 
veterans on both sides were having an 
“adorable” reunion. 


Oe 


AS IT STOOD IN THE GENERAL 
AMERICAN CULTURE in the early 
twentieth century, Civil War memory 
never saw a more fully orchestrated ex- 
pression than that at Gettysburg on the 
battle’s fiftieth anniversary in July 1913. 
With their railway tickets paid for by the 
government, more than 53,000 veterans 
came to Gettysburg, both Blue and Gray. 
Veterans came from every state except 
two. The states and the federal govern- 
ment appropriated over two million dol- 
lars to put on this remarkable festival of 
harmony and reconciliation.*! The re- 
union came off as a kind of public avowal 
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of a glorious fight that led to greater na- 
tional unity. 

All the state governors, as well as 
many surviving officers, spoke during 
the four days of the reunion. Governor 
William Hodges Mann, himself a Con- 
federate veteran, struck the keynote of 
the reunion. “We are not here to discuss 
the genesis of the war,” he declared, “but 
men who have tried each other in the 
storm and smoke of battle are here to 
discuss the great fight. We came here, I 
say, not to discuss what caused the war 
of 1861-65, but to talk over the events of 
the battle as man to man.” No time or 
space was allowed at the four-day spec- 
tacle for discussion of causes and conse- 
quences. There was no rhetoric about 
emancipation or the unresolved history 
of Reconstruction. Nor was there any 
consideration of the war’s second great 
outcome by 1913—the nation’s aban- 
donment of racial reconciliation. The 
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“Peace Jubilee,” as the reunion was called, 
was a Jim Crow reunion. There is no evi- 
dence that any black veterans attended 
or were welcome. The only blacks in at- 
tendance were laborers who helped build 
the tent city, who constructed and 
cleaned the latrines, and dispensed blan- 
kets to the white veterans. This stunning 
and photogenic gathering of old veter- 
ans, which was covered by the national 
and international press for several days, 
featured an enfeebled reenactment by 
actual participants of part of Pickett’s 
Charge and the familiar handshakes 
across the stone walls on Cemetery 
Ridge. There had never been such a spec- 


tacle of resolution and patriotism on this 
scale in America. “Thank God for Gettys- 
burg, Hosanna!” proclaimed the Louis- 
ville Courier Journal. “God bless us ev- 
eryone, alike the Blue and the Gray.... The 
world ne'er witnessed such a site as this. 
Beholding, can we say happy is the na- 
tion that hath no history.”*? 

At a time when lynching had devel- 
oped into a social ritual of its own horri- 
fying kind (the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People 
counted seventy in 1913), and when the 
American apartheid had become fully 
entrenched, many black leaders and edi- 
tors found the sectional love feast at 
Gettysburg more than they could bear. 
“A Reunion of whom?” asked the Wash- 
ington Bee. Only those who “fought for 
the preservation of the Union and the 
extinction of slavery,’ or also those who 
“fought to destroy the Union and per- 
petuate slavery, and who are now em- 
ploying every artifice... known to deceit... 
to propagate a national sentiment in fa- 
vor of their nefarious contention that 
emancipation, reconstruction and en- 
franchisement are a dismal failure?” 
Black responses to such reunions as that 
at Gettysburg in 1913 and a host of other 
similar events demonstrated how funda- 
mentally at odds black memories were by 
then from the spirit and character of the 
national reunion. In that contradiction 
lay an American tragedy not yet fully told 
by 1913 and considered out of place at 
Blue-Gray reunions, 

African American responses to the 
1913 Gettysburg reunion were especially 
telling in the context of the Wilson 
administration’s efforts that very sum- 
mer to aggressively re-segregate federal 
agencies in Washington, D. C. Woodrow 
Wilson, just elected president in 1912, 
and inaugurated that spring of 1913, 
came to the Pennsylvania town on July 
4, the last day of the reunion, to give his 
Gettysburg Address. Wilson did not re- 
ally want to come; he wanted no part of 
this festival of sectional peace, and as the 
first Southerner elected president since 
the Civil War, he wished not to have to 
test the politics of such an event. Up until 
about four days before the reunion he 
still planned not to attend. But one of 
his aides said to him in effect: You don’t 
get it; you don’t quite understand what 
is going on up at Gettysburg. You need 
to be there.*# 


President Wilson rode into Gettys- 
burg by train, was quickly put into an 
open car, and whisked out to the battle- 
field where a huge tent awaited him filled 
with some 12,000 of the veterans. He 
walked into the tent accompanied on ei- 
ther side by a Union veteran and a Con- 
federate veteran, each holding their re- 
spective flags. In his brief speech, Wilson 
declared it “an impertinence to discourse 
upon how the battle went, how it ended,” 
or even “what it signified.” Wilson’s 
charge, he claimed, was to comprehend 
what the fifty years since the battle had 
meant. His answer struck the mystic 
chord that most Americans were pre- 
pared to hear: 

They have meant peace and union 
and vigor, and the maturity and 
might of a great nation. How 
wholesome and healing the peace 
had been! We have found one an- 
other again as brothers and com- 
rades, in arms, enemies no longer, 
generous friends rather, our 
battles long past, the quarrel for- 
gotten—except that we shall not 
forget the splendid valor, the 
manly devotion of the men then 
arrayed against one another, now 
grasping hands and smiling into 
each other’s eyes. How complete 
the Union has become and how 
dear to all of us, how unques- 
tioned, how benign and majestic, 
as state after state has been added 
to this, our great family of free 
men.** (emphasis added) 
Wilson’s great gift for ambiguity was in 
perfect form. The Civil War had thus be- 
come the quarrel forgotten on the stat- 
ute books of Jim Crow America. A na- 
tion can have too much memory, but a 
nation can also forget too much. 
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JAMES M. GILLISPIE 


POSTWAR MYTHMAKING 


POPULAR WRITING ON THE TREATMENT OF PRISONERS, 1865-1920 


When the guns of the Civil War 
fell silent in the spring of 1865, 
Northern and Southern veterans 
and other writers began the pro- 
cess of sorting through the experi- 


ence, attempting to explain whatit 


meant to them and should mean for 


future generations. While some of © 


the memoirs and reminiscences 
match up reasonably well with the 
historical record, many do not. 
Exaggerations of individual and unit ex- 
ploits in the war by postwar writers may 
be forgiven, largely because they rarely 
reflect an overt attempt to deceive the 
reader. Often, they simply demonstrate 
how easy it is to misremember events 
years after they occurred, and that in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies colorful exaggeration was an inte- 
gral part of popular literature. When the 
subject matter was the region’s treatment 
of prisoners of war, however, writers in 
both regions consciously indulged in ex- 
aggeration and fabrication to an appall- 
ing degree. During the half-century after 
Appomattox a significant body of litera- 
ture on this topic was published that was 
designed to achieve certain cultural, po- 
litical, and economic ends rather than 
provide readers and historians with pri- 
mary source material regarding prison- 
ers’ experiences during the war. 
Northerners got the drop on South- 
erners when Henry Wirz, the comman- 
dant of the notorious Confederate prison 
in Andersonville, Georgia, was tried and 
executed for war crimes in the fall of 
1865. Andersonville’s notoriety and the 
emotions it aroused among Northerners 
insured that there would be a large mar- 
ket for prison torture tales. In fact, be- 
cause of its fame, Andersonville was the 
facility most often written about by 
Northerners. One of the first books to 
detail Federal suffering there was The 


Demon of Andersonville or, The Trial of 


Wirz (1865). This was an abridged, news- 
paper-style recounting of the trial filled 
with “evidence” of Southern cruelty as 
personified by Wirz. According to the 
book, General John Winder, Confeder- 
ate commissary-general of prisoners, 
wrote to Wirz telling him “he was wanted 
to torture and murder at his discretion 
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A prisoner lies dead with cup in hand, shot while trying to get a drink beyond the “dead line,” a line which 
no prisoner was allowed to pass. Sketch by General Lew Wallace, based on testimony at the Wirz trial. 


the Union soldiers whose fate it was to 


| be captured in battle by the rebels.” For 


those not willing or able to wade through 
the evidence, there was a wonderful il- 
lustration on the title page that provided 
the unmistakable message that Wirz, and 
by extension the South, was the embodi- 
ment of evil. That page has a color illus- 


tration in the center of Wirz with a ma- 
levolent sneer on his face. Behind the 
frame around the drawing is the image 
of a winged demon with long nails, a 
barbed tail, and a sinister grin. For those 
reading further, evidence was presented 
demonstrating that Confederate leaders 
such as Winder and his henchmen “per- 
fected the plan of murdering Union 
soldiers...by starvation, by overcrowd- 
ing, and by exposure to all the weathers.” 
Accusations of cold-blooded murder 
were common in this book. In one anec- 
dote a one-legged wretch pleaded with 
Wirz to be let out of the stockade for a 
little fresh air. Wirz’s demonic response 
was to tell a nearby sentinel, “Shoot the 
one-legged Yankee devil!” According to 
this account the guard complied 
promptly and with great enthusiasm, 
blowing part of the poor maimed 
prisoner’s head off. Wirz also was alleged 
to have employed vicious dogs to track 
down escapees. According to the author 
of this book, those dogs were allowed on 
numerous occasions to maul prisoners to 
death. Accusations were also made that 
Northern prisoners at Andersonville were 
injected with poison on the pretext of 
treating them for smallpox. Not surpris- 
ingly, this book concluded that Wirz’s ex- 
ecution “ended the career of a faithful ser- 
vant of the Devil and Jeff Davis.” The 
Demon of Andersonville, with its tales of 
incredible inhumanity and its linking of 
the Confederacy with Satan served as a 
model for hundreds of subsequent books 
and articles by Northern writers over the 
next fifty-plus years.! 

When reading postwar Northern 
accounts of how Confederates treated 
Union prisoners, one discovers very 
quickly that regardless of when written 
they are virtually indistinguishable from 
each other. In fact, one will often discover 
the same illustrations used in different 
books. Generally what the researcher 
finds are several charges leveled against 
the South. Confederates murdered Fed- 
eral prisoners in cold blood on a regular 
basis. Often prisoners were simply shot, 
but they were also injected with poison. 
Union prisoners were improperly fed, 
when they were fed at all, and Southern 
authorities denied them adequate shel- 
ter from the elements. Vicious dogs, usu- 
ally associated with Andersonville, 
tracked down escapees and mauled them 
for Confederates’ amusement. Finally, 
guards tortured prisoners by various de- 


Federal Commissary General of Prisoners Colonel William Hoffman (left) and 
Captain Henry Wirz, commander of Andersonville prison. 


vices such as suspension by the thumbs, 
and the use of cat o’ nine tails. 

Far and away the most common 
charge made after the war against Con- 
federate-run prisons was that guards shot 
prisoners without provocation. One 
former prisoner wrote, “The guards ap- 
pear delighted to receive orders [to shoot 
prisoners] and seem to find real conso- 
lation in having the privilege of firing 
upon us on the most trivial pretext. A 
thirst for blood seems to characterize 
them.” Another claimed, “Prisoners were 
frequently shot without cause by the rebel 
officers and guard, in a spirit of malice 
or as a vindictive display of power, and 
often the act was accompanied by the lan- 
guage of hatred and sometimes, strange 
as it may seem, of levity.” Often one finds 
the allegation that prison leaders re- 
warded Confederate guards with fur- 
loughs or promotions for killing helpless 
Yankees. Robert H. Kellogg, who testified 
at the Wirz trial, was among the first to 
allege that Southern authorities actively 
encouraged murder by rewarding it. He 
claimed that the “one who...shoots a sol- 


| dier, it is said receives a furlough, as a re- 


ward for the very virtuous deed he has 
done. The absolute truth of this I can not 
vouch for, but I have noticed that almost 
invariably the man who performs such 
an act is relieved from duty by another 
person, and he is not seen.” While Kellogg 
was among the first to claim such a 
wicked conspiracy existed, he was far 
from the last.” 

An even more serious charge was 
that Southern surgeons took an active 
role in killing Union prisoners. Often 
memoirs claim that medical attention 
was denied to wounded and sick prison- 


ers because the Confederacy wanted 


| fewer Yankees to kill should exchanges be 


resumed. That was awful enough, but a 
number of writers claimed that South- 
ern doctors engaged in a diabolical plot 
to destroy Northern soldiers, “branding 
with eternal infamy the manhood of their 
nation.” Some charged that prisoners 
were injected with poison while being 
told they were being treated to fend off 
smallpox. Samuel Andrews made the al- 
legation that prisoners were infected with 
a hereditary disease so that future gen- 
erations of Yankees would die untimely 
deaths. Robert Kellogg suggested that 
Confederate surgeons operated a “dis- 
secting house” where they performed 
hideous “experiments.” Kellogg neglected 
to supply any specifics, but he did not 
have to. Northern imaginations doubt- 
less filled the void with images far more 
gruesome than anything Kellogg could 
conjure with mere words.’ 

Outright murder was certainly hor- 
rible, but some writers expressed the be- 
lief that at least it was quicker than death 
brought about by starvation and expo- 
sure. “It would have been doing many a 
poor boy a good service,” according to 
Lessel Long, “if they had...drawn [the 
prisoners] up in a line and shot them, 
instead of torturing them by the slow 
process of starvation and exposure.” Gil- 
bert Sabre railed that denying proper 
food was “without question, one phase 


| of the studied inhumanity which the de- 


graded character of the Southern leaders 
had adopted to exercise their intense ani- 
mosity.” An article in Harper’s Pictorial 
History of the Great Rebellion mentioned 
that many Union prisoners “from weak- 
ness induced by starvation became idi- 
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ots.” This was, of course, by design. “The 
Rebels...seemed determined to starve 
and torture us...and to so cripple and 
disable us that...we would be unfit for 
soldiers.”4 

Locations of camps and their living 
arrangements were designed, according 
to these postwar writers, to produce 
maximum mortality. One former pris- 
oner noted that Belle Isle in Richmond 
“seemed to have been chosen for its ca- 
pability of adding to the wretchedness to 
which our brave men were compelled to 
submit. The ground was low, wet, and 
flat, and calculated to breed every char- 
acter of fatal diseases.” Ambrose Spencer 
maintained that Confederate officials 
chose Andersonville’s location because 
the stream running through the stock- 
ade and serving as the prisoners’ water 
supply was “well known in that country; 
[to be] the prolific parent of disease and 
death....” A former inmate given to col- 
orful expression described that same 
stream as “a serpent, breathing death, its 
mouth full of corrosive poison.” Accord- 
ing to another writer, Winder boasted, “I 
am going to build a pen here that will kill 
more Yanks than can be destroyed at the 
front. That marsh in the center of the pen 
will help kill them mighty fast.” As if that 
were not bad enough, prisoners at 
Andersonville were denied building ma- 
terials to escape the summer sun’s scorch- 
ing rays, which, according to some, 
caused the mercury to reach 120 to 140 
degrees on a regular basis.° 

Many Northerners considered 
Southern slaveholders’ use of dogs to 
track down runaway slaves particularly 
barbaric. Thanks largely to the descrip- 
tion in Uncle Tom’s Cabin of Eliza at- 
tempting to escape across the ice-choked 
Ohio River with her baby clutched to her 
breast as hounds brayed after her and 
nipped at her heels, this theme fit nicely 
into prison horror stories. Numerous 
postwar prison memoirs exploited this 
image to great effect, describing South- 
ern keepers and their fiendish hell- 
hounds chasing down and mauling 
Union prisoners. One wrote that he saw 
a returning escapee who “was badly torn 
by [the dogs], and was so weak he could 
scarcely stand up. He was sent to the hos- 
pital that night, where he died from his 
wounds—a sacrifice to Southern chiv- 
alry.” Wirz, according to another, enjoyed 
prison escapes, viewing them “as a relax- 
ation from the monotony of his [ordi- 


nary] torturing.” A number of prison 
memoirs have scenes stamped on the 
covers or title pages of fleeing prisoners 
in rags being chased and/or torn to 
pieces by bloodhounds.°® 

Northern writers also accused Con- 
federate prison officials of using medi- 
eval-style torture to enfeeble Union pris- 
oners. Samuel Boggs claimed that he 
witnessed prisoners put in the stocks for 
extended periods, suspended by their 
thumbs several feet off the ground for 
hours, and subjected to thumb screws. 
“These instruments of torture were 
brought from where they evidently had 
been used to hold slaves in obedience. 
Our prison keepers seemed to handle 
them with familiarity.” Boggs told read- 
ers that while it might be difficult to be- 
lieve that Confederates used such devices, 
slavery had so demoralized Southerners 
that they thought nothing of doing so. 
“People,” Boggs wrote, “who did not ex- 
perience what the inmates of those Rebel 
prisons did can not believe it possible that 
such brutality and barbarism could have 
been practiced in civilization, forgetting 
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that slavery clouded the conscience and 
calloused the hearts of our cruel keep- 
ers, whose notoriety for cruelty as slave- 
drivers gained their appointments as 


| prison-keepers, where they could satisfy 
| their barbarous appetites on helpless cap- 


tives who possessed no property value.” 
Another former inmate related that it 
appeared to him that “the more bitter our 
anguish... the more delighted were our 
fiendish keepers.” Even a cursory glance 
at postwar Northern writing reveals tales 
of beatings, whippings, and various other 
forms of physical torture inflicted on 
young, patriotic, God-fearing boys by 
Satan’s Southern servants.” 


+ + + 
CONFEDERATE VETERANS and other 


Southerners were just as insistent that the 
Yankees subjected Rebel prisoners to hor- 
rible cruelty. In fact, if both sides’ post- 
war writing is to be believed, Confeder- 
ate and Union authorities indulged in an 


| orgy of savage inhumanity rivaling the 


worst stories from the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion. Southern writers during the half 
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century and beyond after Lee’s surren- 
der set out to prove “that the sufferings 
of the Confederate prisoners in North- 
ern ‘prison pens’ were terrible beyond de- 
scription, that they were starved in a land 
of plenty; that they were frozen when fuel 
and clothing were abundant; that they 
suffered untold horrors for want of medi- 
cine, hospital stores, and proper medical 
attention; that they were shot by senti- 
nels, beaten by officers, and subjected to 
the most cruel punishments upon the 
slightest pretext. ...” One veteran who had 
spent time at Rock Island prison in Illi- 
nois wrote in 1912: “There are no words 
adequate to depict or describe the terrible 
suffering and the outrageous cruelties 
and barbarities that were inflicted upon 
the prisoners there by those in charge. It 
is almost beyond belief. The arch fiend 
himself could not have devised a more 
diabolical scheme of cruelty.” Union pris- 
oner mortality was due to circumstances 
beyond the Confederacy’s control, many 
pointed out; the North lacked such an 
alibi. Mortality in Yankee pens was due, 
according to postwar Southern authors, 
to simple cruelty. As Mississippian Lamar 
Fontaine put it, “the acts of our so-called 
humane heads of the most powerful, civi- 
lized and enlightened government on 
earth, through their treatment of us, has 
puta foul blot upon our nation’s history 
that time cannot efface.” Nevertheless, 


Opposite: Richmond’s Libby Prison, a converted to- 
bacco warehouse, used largely to hold captured of- 
ficers; conditions for the rank and file on Belle Isle 
were much worse. 

Below: a Confederate prisoner endures solitary con- 
finement in an Ohio penitentiary. 


Southerners expended a lot of ink ensur- 
ing that the blot remained.® 

A favorite theme in postwar South- 
ern writing was that while the North en- 
joyed plenty of material resources, Con- 
federate prisoners starved to death. One 
writer depicted the North as a region 
“flowing with plenty” yet “our own men 
died by the thousands from causes which 
Federal authorities could have prevented.” 
Unfortunately for captured Confederate 
soldiers “a fiendish love of suffering” 
drove Northern officials. Another con- 
cluded, “The Federal Government was 
rich, its resources unlimited, and it had 
all the world to draw upon. If there was 
an exercise of inhumanity, the Confed- 
erate government may have had some 
excuse. The Federal government had 
none.” A contributor to Confederate Vet- 
eran magazine noted, “Though in a land 
flowing with plenty, our poor fellows in 
prison were famished with hunger, and 
would have considered half the rations 
served Federal soldiers bountiful indeed.” 
A former Johnson’s Island inmate re- 
flected that “to be hungry, night and day 
for six months, and that too, in the midst 
of plenty, was hard, to say the least of it.” 
Robert H. Little claimed to have seen 
grown men “cry like children because 
they were hungry” while he was a pris- 
oner. In 1904 James Crocker told an as- 
sembly of the Stonewall Camp, United 
Confederate Veterans, that to be hungry 
in prison “was cruel, bitter treatment, and 
that too, by the hand into which Provi- 
dence had poured to overflowing its most 
bounteous gifts.” Suffering from starva- 
tion in Yankee prisons became such a 
common theme in the Lost Cause-era 
South that it found its way into the popu- 
lar song, “I’m a Good Old Rebel,” which 
in part went, 

I followed old mas’ Robert 

For four years near about, 

Got wounded in three places, 

And starved at Pint Lookout. 
Indeed, reading the memoirs and articles 
produced by Southerners during the de- 
cades following the war, relating tales of 
desperate starvation, one begins to won- 
der how they lived to tell them!? 

Veterans, and authors who cited 
their memoirs as primary evidence, wrote 
often that Southern prisoners were sub- 
jected regularly to horrible physical tor- 
ture. In many postwar narratives Yankees 
became psychotic beasts, beating and tor- 
turing prisoners for the sick pleasure they 


seemed to derive from it. Guards are rou- 
tinely portrayed as beating prisoners with 
sticks, belts, and fists, or anything that 
was available to abuse the helpless cap- 
tives. Prisoners who had the temerity to 
defend themselves were shot. The most 
commonly cited torture was suspension 
by the thumbs for extended periods of 
time. These narratives never pointed out 
that this particular form of discipline was 
fairly common in the military at the time. 
It consisted of tying a man’s thumbs to a 
string draped over a tree limb, or a spike 
driven into a pole or some other station- 
ary object, so that only his toes touched 
the ground. After an hour or so in this 
highly uncomfortable position it was 
doubtful the victim would engage again 
in the behavior that put him there in the 
first place. This form of discipline was 
doubtless employed in Union prisons, as 
it likely was in Southern ones, with the 
exception being, according to Lost Cause 
essayists, that it was modified to inflict 
considerably more pain in Yankee pris- 
ons. A number of postwar sources 
claimed, for example, that Federal guards 
suspended Confederate prisoners en- 
tirely off the ground by their thumbs. 
One veteran supposedly witnessed pris- 
oners at Johnson’s Island suspended by 
the thumbs in that manner who “would 
grow so deathly sick that they would 
vomit all over themselves, their heads 
{would] fall forward and almost every 
sign of life [would] become extinct; the 
ends of their thumbs would burst open; 
a surgeon standing by would feel their 
pulse and say he thought they could stand 
it a little longer.” Some were not so lucky. 
At least one survivor swore that prison- 
ers at Fort Delaware were suspended by 
their thumbs until they died. Thumb sus- 
pension was not the only sadistic prac- 
tice the Yankees allegedly indulged in. At 
Camp Chase, one former inmate as- 
serted, several prisoners were appre- 
hended after attempting to escape, and 
for their transgression “were taken out in 
the presence of the garrison and tortured 
with the thumb-screw until they fainted 
with pain.” Occasionally the Yankees got 
creative, as when “prisoners were buck- 
led hands and feet and rolled onto a stone 
pavement and left for hours, though the 
thermometer was at zero.” Physical abuse 
was a common theme in postwar ac- 
counts of the Confederate prisoner of 
war experience. It was a wonderful 
weapon to demonstrate how truly cruel, 
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sadistic, unprincipled, and unchristian 
the Yankees were. When not actually 
stated, the implication was crystal clear 
to Southern readers that such acts stood 
in stark contrast to Confederate treat- 
ment of Union prisoners.!° 

Just as Northern writers did, South- 
ern authors accused former Yankee 
prison officials and guards of cold- 
blooded murder. The most common way 
Union sentinels dispatched their defense- 
less enemies was simply to shoot them 
down for no reason other than that do- 
ing so meant one less rebel in the world. 
One writer noted after the war that “the 
practice of firing on our prisoners by the 
guards in the Northern prisons appears 
to have been indulged in to a most bru- 
tal and atrocious extent.” A former in- 
mate asserted that Yankee officials or- 
dered guards to shoot “without hesitation 
or challenge.” His conclusion was that 
Edwin Stanton had issued those orders 
and that they were eagerly adhered to in 
every Union prison so far as he knew. 
Another charged “that Negro soldiers 
were promoted to corporals for shoot- 
ing white prisoners at Point Lookout.” 
Another noticed “that the shooting was 
most violent after a Confederate success.” 
Accusations that Yankees murdered help- 
less prisoners and received rewards for 
doing so circulated throughout the South 
for decades after the war and were be- 
lieved by many, probably most, of the 
region’s inhabitants.'! 

A more insidious means of killing 
Confederate prisoners, one again that 
mirrors accusations found in postwar 
Northern writing, was a clumsy form of 
germ warfare adopted by the Yankees. 
This particular charge was considerably 
more rare than accusations of outright 
murder, but can be found nonetheless 
without too much effort. Union officials 
committed what John William Jones 
termed an “unnatural atrocity,” by inten- 
tionally putting prisoners in camps where 
smallpox was raging. The more common 
germ warfare technique allegedly used 
was to inject Southern prisoners with 
poison on the pretext of vaccinating them 
against smallpox. One prison camp sur- 
vivor wrote, “Poisonous virus of a loath- 
some disease was used, and this soon 
manifested itself among those who had 
submitted to this diabolical outrage. 
Many of these helpless victims died with 
a complication of diseases superinduced 


by the vaccination, many lost arms and 
legs and eyes, and those who recovered 
were maimed for life.” A so-called civi- 
lized people could sink no lower than to 
trick prisoners into allowing themselves 
to be poisoned." 

Another theme one often finds amid 
these tales of murder, starvation, and tor- 
ture, is that all the suffering in the war’s 
prisons, North and South, was Union 
officials’ fault, because they halted ex- 
changes in the spring of 1863 and refused 
to resume them. One Southern writer 
charged that “authorities at 
Washington...deliberately decreed the 
extension of their sufferings” by cancel- 
ing the exchange cartel that had been 
agreed to in 1862. The crowded condi- 
tions and the resulting mortality rates in 
Union and Confederate prisons therefore 
was laid at the North’s feet because of “the 
authorities in Washington...obstinately 
refusing to listen to the liberal and re- 
peated proposals of the Confederate 
Government...” to resume exchanges. 
Jefferson Davis called the cartel’s suspen- 
sion by Northern officials evidence of the 
Yankees’ “cold-hearted insensibility.” Oc- 
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casionally one will find mention in the 
Lost Cause-era writings of the reason 
behind the halting of exchanges, the 
Confederacy’s refusal to treat black sol- 
diers as eligible for exchange on an equal 
basis with whites, and the policy of hold- 
ing white officers of black units liable for 
summary execution. Generally that rea- 
son is dismissed as a mere pretext for 


_ halting exchanges, the real reason being, 


according to these writers, heartless mili- 
tary calculation.!* 

There is no disputing that the North 
halted exchanges in May 1863, and that 
as a result suffering and mortality in- 


| creased in each side’s prisons. However, 


what these postwar Southern sources 
leave out is why the Lincoln administra- 
tion had little choice. Northern officials 


| could hardly sit idly by while certain of 


its soldiers and officers could be sold into 
slavery or executed. The only leverage 
Washington had against wholesale imple- 
mentation of such a policy was Confed- 
erate prisoners, whom the South needed 
in the field. If Richmond wanted them 
back it would have to agree to treat Afri- 
can American soldiers as eligible for ex- 
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change in the same way as whites under 
the 1862 exchange cartel’s provisions. 
Until that time, Confederate prisoners 
would continue to sit in Northern pris- 
ons “in order...to check the rebel Gov- 
ernment and restrain the execution of its 
avowed purpose [of selling black soldiers 
into slavery and executing white offic- 
ers].” Southern officials remained unwill- 
ing to acquiesce in demands for well over 
a year. In October 1864 Robert E. Lee, in 
desperate need of soldiers, contacted 
Ulysses S. Grant about resuming ex- 
changes, but reiterated the Confederate 
position that “negroes belonging to our 
citizens are not considered subjects of 
exchange....” Thus it was that Grant had 
no choice but to continue to adhere to 
the general suspension of prisoner ex- 
changes, although he did approve of 
those that took place immediately after a 
battle. Would Grant have resumed ex- 
changes had Richmond agreed to treat 
black soldiers as equal, for exchange pur- 
poses, to whites? It is difficult to say with 
absolute certainty. Grant certainly real- 
ized that the Union war effort was ben- 
efiting nicely from the cartel’s suspension, 


Opposite Top: Confederate prisoners awaiting trans- 
fer to Federal facilities. Those captured at Fort 
Donelson (left) by Grant’s army in February 1862 
were mostly sent to Camp Douglas. Those shown at 
right had been taken prisoner in the Shenandoah 
Valley in 1864. 


Opposite Bottom: Confederates imprisoned at 
Camp Morton near Indianapolis, Indiana (c.1864). 


and he wanted nothing more than to end 
the war and its attendant death and de- 
struction as quickly as possible, some- 
thing he believed benefited both sides. 
Ultimately the point is moot. So long as 
the issue of black troops’ and their white 
officers’ safety was in question exchanges 
would not occur, and Richmond bears 
considerable responsibility for failing to 
remove that major obstacle to negotia- 
tions on the subject.'4 

Lost Cause-era writers also had a 
penchant for claiming that, despite hav- 
ing far less materially to work with than 
the resource-engorged North, the Con- 
federacy actually boasted a superior mor- 
tality rate overall than the Federals. In the 
years prior to the publication of the Of- 
ficial Records in 1899, Southerners rou- 
tinely pointed to a statistic that indicated 
that of 220,000 Confederate prisoners 
held by the North, 26,436 died while only 
22,576 of the 270,000 Yankee captives 
died. In other words, Northern prisons 
had a 12% mortality rate, the South’s an 
8% rate. These statistics, cited quite of- 
ten in the 1870s and 1880s (and some- 
times since), were from a report suppos- 
edly written by Federal Surgeon-General 
Joseph K. Barnes immediately after the 
war. One major problem with relying on 
that report is that it was lost (if it ever 
existed) and those statistics do not ap- 
pear in any other official reports or war- 
time document. The numbers also con- 
flict with those found in the Official 
Records, which indicate that Northern 


DEATHS FROM DISEASE: A comparison of death rates from disease in Union pris- 
oner of war camps with that in Chimborazo hospital in Richmond is instructive. In 
most of the POW camps the death rate was lower than in the Confederate hospital! 


The death rate at Elmira, of course, stands out as an exception. Most deaths at Elmira 
were the result of diarrhea/dysentery and small pox (60.88% of the total). Many in- 
mates at Elmira were transferred from other facilities, some of which were already 
battling smallpox, and this may have contributed to the high death rate. 


Cases Deaths From Death Rate Recovery Rate 

FACILITY of Illness __ Disease Percent Percent 
Johnson's Island 6/63 - 6/65 3,571 156 4.30 95.70 
Fort Delaware 8/63 - 6/65 43,571 2,199 5.00 95.00 
Alton 9/62 - 6/65 28,766 1,455 5.00 95.00 
Camp Douglas 2/62 - 6/65 68,809 3,929 5.70 94.30 
Camp Chase 2/64 - 6/65 23,946 1,739 7.20 92.80 
Point Lookout 9/63 - 6/65 43,535 3,639 8.30 91.70 
Chimborazo Hospital + 23,849 2,717 11.39 88.61 
Rock Island 2/64 - 6/65 13,453 1,589 11.80 88.20 
Camp Morton 6/63 - 6/65 8,863 1,175 13.20 86.80 
Elmira 7/64 - 6/65 10,178 2,927 22.70 77.30 


Source: Medical and Surgical History of the War of the Rebellion, Volume 1, Part III, pp. 30, 46. 


prisons had a 12% mortality rate, South- 
ern prisons a 15.5% rate. Despite the ut- 
ter unreliability of the statistics cited by 
postwar Southern writers, they were used 
and used often to prove that the Confed- 
eracy took exceptionally good care of its 
prisoners despite its material deficiencies, 
while fiendish Yankees neglected and 
abused theirs.!° 


es 
THE QUESTION REMAINS why Northern- 


ers and Southerners went to such lengths 
to exaggerate and/or fabricate prisoners’ 
experiences. There is no single answer. 
Both Northerners and Southerners had 
axes to grind, and this issue proved par- 
ticularly useful in those endeavors. 

For Northerners, victory in the war 
vindicated antebellum claims of moral 
and cultural superiority over the South. 
As one historian has noted, “The final 
defeat of {the Confederacy] allowed the 
Yankees to...proclaim again their supe- 
riority in matters of war, leadership, and 
culture.” Northerners expected the South 
after the spring of 1865 to concede the 
moral victory that went hand in hand 
with the military one. Former Confeder- 
ates were to offer “a complete repudia- 
tion not only of what had been southern 
mores and beliefs, but also of all that al- 
legiance to the Confederacy implied.” 
Defeat of the South had to be total so that 
the United States could move forward, 
unencumbered by false and sinful ideas.'° 

The trial and execution of Henry 
Wirz was designed in part to do just that. 
As William Marvel, Andersonville’s best 
and most recent historian, noted, 
“Andersonville came to signify all that 
was evil in the hated Confederacy.” Gov- 
ernor Curtin of Pennsylvania, from 
which over 1,800 Andersonville inmates 
hailed, stated that the story of that place 
“reveals a history of cruelty and suffer- 
ing unparalleled in the annals of warfare.” 
In July 1865 the New York Times in- 
formed its readers that “the Government 
will next take in hand the ruffians who 
tortured to death thousands of Union 
prisoners. The laws of civilized warfare 
must be vindicated; and some expiation 
must be exacted for the most infernal 
crime of the century...” Not to be out- 
done, the New York Tribune reported the 
next month, “It is very certain that our 
soldiers in Southern Military prisons 
were treated with a degree of inhuman- 
ity and barbarity that finds no parallel in 
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modern civilization.” Another North- 
erner railed that Wirz “went into his busi- 
ness of wholesale murder, on express in- 
structions by superior authority... It is 
manifest that this maltreatment must 
have proceeded from some general de- 
sign upon the part of the rebel Govern- 
ment....” Andersonville, wrote one sur- 
vivor, would stand as a monument “to the 
everlasting shame of those concerned, 
and to the detriment of the fair fame of 
the South, its chivalry, and its humanity.” 
Another asserted, “The South boasted of 
its chivalry, and yet no tribe of savages 
was ever guilty of greater barbarity.” Ac- 
cording to one Northerner, “The south- 
ern press and southern orators have al- 
ways laid stress upon the chivalrous 
character of their people. History places 
some of the greatest crimes of which the 
human family have been victims at the 
door of the world’s chivalry.” Allen 
Abbott excoriated the former Confed- 
eracy and Southerners generally, writing: 
“Not content to have been the cause of 
the most needless war ever waged, they 
have affiliated themselves with crimes 
which are revolting to every Christian 
civilization except that of the chivalrous 
slaveholding South.” Victory, then, rep- 
resented the triumph of good over evil 
for Northerners, and made the loss and 
sacrifice associated with it worthwhile. 
Union veterans thus became especially 
noble heroes for crusading to wipe out 
such a society. Between 1865 and 1920 
over two hundred books and countless 
articles appeared that brought that idea 
home to Northern readers. !” 

Northern politicians after the war 
made great use of the “bloody shirt.” Re- 
publicans, with the help of the most for- 
midable political lobby group to that 
time, the Grand Army of the Republic 
(GAR), successfully painted Democratic 
opponents, even Federal veterans with 
impressive war records, with the Confed- 
erate brush. During the 1868 election 
year, for example, one Republican parti- 
san yelled to a crowd in front of him, 
“Opposed to you are arrayed the late 
Confederate army of the South, and their 
more treacherous allies, the Copper- 
heads of the North.” The GAR dubbed 
former Union general Francis P. Blair a 
“servant of the lost cause,” and de- 
nounced the Democratic-controlled 
House of Representatives of the 1870s as 
the “Confederate House.” James G. 
Blaine roared in an early 1870s political 


debate in the halls of the capitol that 
“neither the deeds of the Duke of Alva 
in the Low Countries, nor the massacre 
of Saint Bartholomew, nor the thumb 
screws and engines of torture of the 
Spanish Inquisition begin to compare in 
atrocity with the hideous crimes of 
Andersonville.” James Garfield, a former 
Union officer, was another politician 
who recognized the political hay to be 
made by exploiting the prisoner of war 
issue along with other “bloody shirt” 
themes. While campaigning in Toledo, 
Ohio, in October 1879 he addressed the 
Andersonville reunion that just hap- 
pened to be meeting while he was pass- 
ing through. Garfield praised the survi- 
vors as grand heroes and castigated those 
who forced them to endure unimagin- 
able horrors. “We can forgive and forget 
all other things before we can forgive and 
forget [Andersonville].” Of course the 
last thing Garfield wanted was for veter- 
ans and other voters to forget. For the 
most part they did not. Between 1868 
and 1900 only one non-GAR member 
was elected to the Oval Office, and Con- 
gress liberalized pension laws to the 
point where they consumed one of ev- 
ery three dollars spent by the federal gov- 
ernment in 1907. Prison memoirs had 
no doubt convinced many that the hor- 
rible sufferings prisoners endured while 
in places like Andersonville had long- 
term effects on veterans’ health.'* 


At right, a survivor from Belle Isle. The picturesque image of Belle Isle 
below (c.1863-1864) does not convey the grim reality. Conditions in POW 
camps were frequently appalling, but this was more often the result of 
ignorance, indifference, and incompetence, rather than malice. 


Opposite: burying Union dead at Andersonville’s Camp Sumter. 
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Finally, hair-raising prison memoirs 
served to place former inmates on the 
same heroic plane as other veterans who 
could boast of participating in exciting, 
historic battles. Former prisoners did not 
want to be remembered by later genera- 
tions as soldiers who sat out of the war 
far from harm’s way, contributing noth- 
ing significant to the grand crusade to 
preserve and purify the Union. When 
reading former prisoners’ memoirs one 
will often find reminders that Union pris- 
oners could have escaped their terrible 
suffering by taking the oath of allegiance 
to the Confederacy, but they never did. 
Rather, they said intensely brave things 
like, “You can starve my body, but you 
shall not stain my soul with treason!” In 
1914 A.J. Palmer told a gathering of 
former prisoners and others at Belle Isle, 
a stop on their journey to Andersonville 
to dedicate New York’s monument there: 
“I look upon these comrades that have 
lain here in unmarked graves so long as 
the supreme heroes of the war. Every 
single one of them had a way to escape. 
All you had to do was to walk out to the 
gate and hold up your hands and say you 
were ready to take the oath of allegiance 
to the Confederacy, and you would have 
walked out scot free.” He then asked rhe- 
torically, “How many of them did it? In 
the city of Richmond, not eighty of them, 
all told, but six thousand of them lie dead 
about our feet rather than do that” A 
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poem by Martha A.I. Burdick for the 
martyred Union prisoners built on that 
theme, reading in part: 

They died, and yet they might 

have lived— 
Might have escaped their awful 
lot— 

If they had bartered loyalty 

for their release, but they would not. 

Survivors’ medals presented to the 
New Yorkers that year had on one side 
an image of the infamous stockade with 
the noble words “Death Before Dis- 
honor” above it, making it clear that these 
former prisoners preferred risking a long, 
slow, painful death to joining the im- 
moral, traitorous Rebels. Being a prisoner 
was thus just as honorable and brave as 
having endured the battlefields’ perils, 
perhaps more so. One former captive ar- 
gued that Andersonville “was the great- 
est battlefield of the war. On no other 
field is there any record of such mortal- 
ity. As to those heroes who lived and died 
here in indescribable torment and mis- 
ery, a grateful country will some day give 
credit due for unexampled loyalty under 
unexampled circumstances.” These New 
Yorkers were certainly not expressing any 
new views; they and their monument 
simply echoed other writers and monu- 
ments. Maine’s monument, for example, 
which was erected in 1904, reads: “In 
grateful memory of those heroic soldiers 
of Maine who died that the Republic 


might live, and of those who daring to 
live, yet survived the tortures and hor- 
rors of Andersonville Military Prison, 
1864-1865.”!? 

Not surprisingly, former Confeder- 


ates—and white Southerners generally— | 


bristled at Northern writing and speeches 
about Andersonville and other Confed- 


| erate prisons, because so much of it cast 


the Confederacy and its supporters as un- 
christian brutes totally devoid of honor. 
Southerners had been sensitive to outside 
criticism for at least a generation prior 
to the Civil War, and most no doubt saw 
Northern writing about Confederate 
prisons as yet another attack designed to 
humble Southerners in the eyes of the 
world. In the 1870s one Southerner wrote 
that Northerners “were busy picturing 
the Southern people as brutal barbar- 
ians.” Writing in the 1920s, Frank 
Lawrence Owsley of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity captured the mood of many in the 
South when he contended that after 
Appomattox the North had waged “a war 
of intellectual and spiritual conquest” 
designed to shake the “faith of its [the 
South’s] people in their way of living and 
in their philosophy of life.” On one level, 
then, Southern writing about how awful 
the Yankees were to helpless Confeder- 
ate prisoners was simply a way to refute 
postwar Northern writing by turning 
their accusations on their heads. That 
should come as no great shock—most 
proslavery arguments made during the 
antebellum period were little more than 
inverted antislavery arguments.” 
Former Confederates also had to 
explain to themselves and to posterity 
why they had lost the Civil War. Many in 


IN 1880 A BILL, strongly supported by 
the National Ex-Prisoners of War Asso- 
ciation, was introduced in the House of 
Representatives to pay $8.00 per month 
to those who had spent at least six months 
in Confederate prisons, and $9.00 to those 
who had spent a year or more. Former 
prisoners were finding it difficult to prove 
specific disabilities were directly related to 
their incarceration, and prison atrocity 
stories indicating that prison conditions 
were uniformly bad were certainly help- 
ful in this context. We have been unable 
as yet to discover whether the legislation 
ever became law. —ED. 


Source: Hesseltine’s Civil War Prisons: 
A Study in War Psychology, pp. 248-50 


the war-torn region could be found echo- 


_ ing George Cary Eggleston, who wrote 


shortly after the war, “We were convinced 
beyond the possibility of a doubt, of the 
absolute righteousness of our cause, 
and...we persuaded ourselves that people 
battling for the right could not fail in the 
end.” North Carolina General Stephen 
Dodson Ramseur wrote to his brother- 
in-law, who was despairing over recent 
reversals in 1864, “Don’t give up. We are 
bound to succeed. The God of Justice will 


| order all things for the good.” Lieutenant 


Ted Barclay of the 4th Virginia Infantry 
stated, “Our cause we believe to be a just 
one and our God is certainly a just God, 
then why should we doubt [the ultimate 
outcome of the war]?” In a war where vic- 
tory and defeat were taken by both sides 
to be signs of Divine judgment, South- 
erners had to come to grips with why God 
had seemingly forsaken them and their 
holy cause.?! 

Oddly, Southerners tended to re- 
move God from the equation entirely. 
This was highly illogical given how often 
He was cited as the reason behind Con- 
federate victories. Nevertheless, God’s 
removal became an accomplished fact in 
the decades after Appomattox. The Lost 
Cause fashioned an argument for South- 
ern defeat that carried no moral or so- 
cial stigma. The Yankees won because 
they had more men and materiel and 
because they refused to conduct them- 
selves according to the rules of war. Had 
all things been equal and had the North 
fought fairly, Confederate independence 
would have been achieved easily. “Your 
people whipped us,” one veteran wrote, 
“because you had five times as many men 
as we had, and all the money and rations 
you wanted, and I don’t think I ever heard 
that God gave one half-starved man the 
strength to whip five fully-fed men.” A 
poem written in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century articulated what 
many came to believe about the war: 

The Yankees did not whip us boys, 

No, never let it be said, 

We wore ourselves out by whipping 

them, 
And stopped for want of bread. 

In 1886 Edward McCrady called the 
Civil War “one of machinery against chiv- 
alry, in which the knight-errant was 
bound to be run over by the locomotive.” 
One of the Lost Cause’s cornerstones was 
that the Crusading Christian Confeder- 
ates, as one historian has phrased it, went 
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bravely into battle against hopeless odds 
for a grand, though doomed, cause. De- 
feat, however, did not reflect negatively 
on the cause or those who supported it. 
“Tt is not to be expected,” Stephen D. Lee 
wrote, “that those who fought on the 
Southern side will admit that they were 
wrong simply because they were 
beaten....” Another Southerner agreed, 
stating: “the sword in and of itself never 
made any cause right, and the outcome 
of battles does not affirm the truth of 
political or even religious questions.” 
Postwar Southerners took the position 
that it was not whether one won or lost, 
but how one played the game. Each side’s 
conduct in prosecuting the war became 
the test for determining which side had 
been right and which wrong, which was 
righteous and which was sinful. As The 
Land We Love’s masthead expressed it, 
“No nation rose so white and fair, or fell 
so pure of crimes.” 


federate heritage. Jefferson Davis was not 
alone in believing that, “Men live in the 
estimation of posterity not by their deeds 


alone, but by their historians also.” He 


understood that how the Confederate 
generation was remembered would de- 
pend on who did the writing. It should 
come as no surprise, then, that when 
Davis began work on The Rise and Fall of 
the Confederate Government he did so 
with the express purpose of “doing jus- 
tice to the cause” and “to add wherever I 
could another leaf to her crown of glory.” 
One way many in the South found to do 
both between 1865 and 1920 was to write 
about the horrors of life in Yankee prison 
pens.?? 

Ultimately it is hoped that this ar- 
ticle will prove useful to researchers at- 
tempting to reconstruct a picture of how 
prisoners were treated during the Civil 
War. Most historians have recognized 
much postwar Northern writing for what 


On November 10, 1865, Captain Henry Wirz, commandant of Andersonville prison, was hanged (he is often 
erroneously described as the only individual executed for war crimes after the Civil War). The correspon- 
dents who covered the event gathered for a group photograph (right) taken by Alexander Gardner. 


Thus, contrasting the Confederacy’s 
humane treatment of captured Union 
soldiers with the medieval treatment to 
which the Yankees subjected helpless 
Southern captives, became an effective 
way to illustrate how the South had con- 
ducted itself honorably and lost to bar- 
baric hordes that broke the rules. How 
posterity would remember them was very 
much a concern of the war generation. 
The last thing they wanted was for their 
descendants to feel shame over their Con- 


it often is, polemical exaggeration. As 
William Marvel recently noted, “almost 
without exception, those who wrote 
about Andersonville appear to have ex- 
aggerated their tribulations at that place. 
Some did so deliberately, for political rea- 
sons or simply because accounts of 
prison misery sold well in the postwar 
North.” The same can be said of postwar 
Southern writing on the subject. How- 
ever, a glance through the footnotes and 
bibliographies of books and articles deal- 
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| ing with how Northerners treated Con- 


| federate prisoners consistently reveals a 


heavy reliance on popular Southern writ- 
ing produced after the war. Researchers 


| must recognize that both sides’ postwar 
| writing was not produced in a vacuum, 
| but in a competitive atmosphere where 


former Yankees and Rebels battled anew 
for primacy in posterity.” 
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EDWARD STEERS, JR. 


MAC LINCOLN’S HIGHLAND 


THE BALTIMORE PLOT TO ASSASSINATE THE PRESIDENT-ELECT 


Midnight shadows, dark, appalling, 
round the capitol were falling, 

And its dome and pillars glimmered 

spectral from Potomac’ shore; 


¥ 


All the great had gone to slumber, 
and of all the busy number 

That had moved the State by day 

within its walls, as erst before, 


None there were but dreamed of heroes 
thither sent ere day was o'er — 
Thither sent through Baltimore. 
— Orpheus C. Kerr (Robert Henry Newall) 


HARRISBURG 
STATION 


AS IF ON CUE A SUDDEN GUST OF WIND 
caught hold of the large silk flag, unfurl- 
ing its twisted folds, and the crowd gath- 
ered before the viewing stand broke into 
spontaneous applause as the great stan- 
dard snapped open in the breeze. Old 
Glory had taken on another star, repre- 
senting the new state of Kansas, admit- 
ted to the Union only three weeks before. 
It was both a happy and sad moment, for 
while the symbolic field of blue had 
gained a new star, seven others had grown 
dim and fallen from the sacred banner. 
South Carolina, Mississippi, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Louisiana, and Texas had 
severed their relationship with their sis- 
ter states even before President-elect 
Abraham Lincoln had left his home in 
Springfield, Illinois, en route to Washing- 
ton, where he was to take the oath as the 
republic’s sixteenth president. 


This caricature of Lincoln appeared in Van- 
ity Fair magazine on March 9, 1861, two 
weeks after Lincoln arrived in Washington 
and five days after his inaugural. It was called 
“The Mac Lincoln Highland Fling.” The claim 
that Lincoln wore a disguise when he came 
to Washington was the work of New York 
Times reporter Joseph Howard. 
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FLING 


Lincoln had stopped over in Phila- 
delphia at the invitation of its political 
leaders to raise the new flag over Inde- 
pendence Hall and make a few appro- 
priate remarks. He was nearing the end 
of a thirteen-day trip that would bring 
him to the nation’s capital. Addressing 
the great crowd in front of the historic 
state house where liberty was first pro- 
claimed, Lincoln spoke in carefully mea- 
sured words. At each stop of the jour- 
ney he had been asked to speak, and each 
time had taken pains to say nothing that 
could be turned against him by those 
seeking to render the fragile Union. 

Standing before the great symbol of 
American independence, Lincoln spoke 
of the Founders’ declaration that gave 
liberty, “not alone to the people of this 
country, but hope to the world for all fu- 
ture time.” He pointed out that the prom- 
ise forged inside the honored building 
was such “that all should have an equal 
chance.” The emphasis on “all” was 
Lincoln’s. He had underlined the word 
in his prepared text. 

Pausing momentarily, Lincoln asked 
his audience, “Can this country be saved 
upon that basis?” “If it can,” he said, “I 
will consider myself one of the happiest 
men in the world if I can help to save it.” 
He paused again, studying the upturned 
faces, then uttered the prophetic words: 
“But, if this country cannot be saved 
without giving up that principle—I was 
about to say I would rather be assassi- 
nated on this spot than surrender it.”! 

Lincoln’s use of the word “assassi- 
nated” seems curious, considering it had 
little relevance to the principle of an 
equal chance for all. A more appropri- 
ate statement might have been, “I would 
rather die than surrender it.” But Lin- 
coln had good reason to refer to assassi- 
nation; it was uppermost in his mind. 
Only hours before, he had received in- 
formation of a plot to assassinate him 
in the city of Baltimore from two inde- 
pendent sources, leading him to con- 
clude that the plot was real, and that the 
assassins were in a position to carry it 


Lincoln raises a flag at Independence Hall on February 22, 1861. The president-elect stands in 
the lower left corner of the platform holding a speech in his hand, while young Tad Lincoln 
rests his arm on the flag-draped railing. Lincoln tells the crowd, “I would rather be assassinated 
on this spot than surrender [the principle of an equal chance for all)” 


out. Now, twenty-fours from his sched- 
uled stop in Baltimore, he reflected upon 
the threat to his life. 


+ + 


LINCOLN’S ELECTION ON NOVEMBER 6, 
1860, had stirred the deepest passions of 
most white Southerners, and by the time 
Lincoln had set out on his inaugural jour- 
ney three months later these passions had 
turned vehement. He was viewed as the 
architect of an effort to destroy the cul- 
ture most Southerners held sacred. The 
institution of slavery was at the heart of 
that culture, and Lincoln was the instru- 
ment of its potential destruction. Will- 
iam C. Harris, a secession commissioner 
from Mississippi, summed up the feel- 
ing among the majority of white South- 
erners when he told the Georgia General 
Assembly that the people of Mississippi 


would “rather see the last of their race, 
men, women and children, immolated in 
one common funeral pile, than see them 
subjected to the degradation of civil, po- 
litical and social equality with the Negro 
race.”* Harris told the delegates that the 
only way to preserve their way of life was 
secession. Still others saw the removal of 
Abraham Lincoln as a simpler solution. 
Following Lincoln’s election his mail 
contained numerous personal threats. 
Many of these letters were from deranged 
people who simply hated Lincoln and 
wanted to vent their hatred. “God damn 
your god damned old Hellfire god 
damned soul to hell god damn you and 
your god damned family’s god damned 
hellfired god damned soul to hell,” one 
angry letter-writer wrote.’ While lacking 
in grammar, the letter left no doubt as to 
the writer’s views. Two days before his 
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Author’s Collection 


ALLAN PINKERTON was born in Glasgow, 
Scotland, on August 25, 1819. He began 
his working career as a barrelmaker, and 
soon ran into trouble as a union agitator 
for workers’ rights. In 1842, at the age of 
twenty-two, Pinkerton’s labor agitation 
earned him a place on Queen Victoria’s 
wanted list, and with his new bride he fled 
England for the sanctuary of America. In 
1848 he took a job as deputy to the sheriff 
of Cook County, Illinois, and in 1849 ac- 
cepted a job as Chicago’s first full-time de- 
tective. A year later he set up his own de- 
tective business, which adopted the 
impressive name of The Pinkerton National 
Detective Agency. Pinkerton’s business grew 
quickly and he soon had clients that in- 
cluded the Adams Express Company and 
several mid-western railroads. One of these 
early clients was the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, whose chief engineer was George B. 
McClellan, later commander of the Army 
of the Potomac. The two men became well 
acquainted, and following the attack on 
Fort Sumter McClellan hired Pinkerton to 
gather intelligence on Confederate 
strengths and operations. 

In 1861, with war still looming on the 
horizon, Samuel Morse Felton, president of 
the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Balti- 
more Railroad, hired Pinkerton to protect 
its rail lines and trains from sabotage by 
pro-secessionists. His undercover investi- 
gations led to his discovering the plot to as- 
sassinate the president-elect as he passed 
through Baltimore. Pinkerton had offered 
his services to Lincoln after the outbreak 
of war, but wound up serving McClellan 
instead. On McClellan’s dismissal after the 
Battle of Antietam, Pinkerton quit his post 
with the army and took up tracking down 
embezzlers and those cheating on federal 
contracts. When the war ended he returned 
to Chicago to run his detective service, 
which earned a reputation as among the 
nation’s finest. 


arrival in Philadelphia on February 21, 
Lincoln received another threatening let- 
ter: “May the hand of the devil strike you 
down before long—You are destroying 
the country. Damn you—every breath 
you take —[the] hand of God [is] against 
you.”4 

But not all of Lincoln’s mail was 
filled with hate or threats. On the very 
day Lincoln arrived in Philadelphia, he 
received a letter forewarning him of im- 
minent danger: 

Dear Sir, I think it my duty to 

inform you that I was advised last 

night by a gentleman that there 
existed in Baltimore, a league of 
ten persons, who had sworn that 
you should never pass through that 
city alive—This may be but one of 
the thousand threats against you 
that have emanated from some 
paltry Southerners, but you should 
know it that your friends may be 
watchful while you are in the place 
as it was asserted positively to be 
fact. God Defend and bless you— 

The prayers of many go with you. 

A Lady.* 

The writer’s warning was prescient. The 
“Lady” appears to have uncovered impor- 
tant information, information that 
proved to be remarkably accurate. To this 
day she remains anonymous. 

At the same time this warning letter 
arrived in Philadelphia, the famous Chi- 
cago detective Allan Pinkerton showed 
up seeking an urgent meeting with Lin- 
coln. Pinkerton had first-hand knowl- 
edge of an assassination plot brewing in 
Baltimore, and, like the “Lady” of the let- 
ter, sought to warn Lincoln. Earlier in the 
day he had convinced Lincoln’s close po- 
litical advisor and traveling companion, 
Norman Judd, that the plot was genuine. 
Judd, convinced of Pinkerton’s sincerity, 
arranged a meeting with Lincoln. At 
11:00 p.m. that night, Lincoln met with 
Judd and Pinkerton in Judd’s hotel room, 
where Lincoln listened quietly as Pink- 
erton unfolded his story. He told Lincoln 
that he had been hired the month before 
by Samuel M. Felton, president of the 
Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore 
Railroad (P.W.& B. R.R.), to investigate 
rumored plots of sabotage against the 
railroad, designed to disrupt the move- 
ment of Northern troops through Mary- 
land. Pinkerton arrived in Baltimore with 
five of his best detectives, who went un- 
dercover in a plan to join the would-be 
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saboteurs.° Within a few days Pinkerton 
and his detectives had successfully infil- 
trated a band of radical Southern seces- 
sionists who confided to Pinkerton that 
they planned to assassinate Lincoln dur- 
ing his stopover in the city. 

At the center of the Baltimore plot 
were three Baltimoreans: William Byrne, 
Otis K. Hilliard, and Cipriano Ferrandini. 
All three were radical in their politics and 
vehement in their hatred of Lincoln. In 
the summer of 1860 Byrne had organized 
a paramilitary organization known as the 
“National Volunteers,” its purpose to pro- 
mote the election of presidential candi- 
date John C. Breckinridge.’ Following 
Lincoln’s electoral victory, however, 
Byrne had turned his attention to sup- 
porting Maryland’s anticipated secession, 
and making sure Lincoln would not be 
inaugurated. 

Baltimore had long ago acquired a 
reputation for violence among its 
underclass. Known as “mobtown,” the 
city’s reputation was well deserved. By 
1850 Baltimore had become a center for 
the “Know-Nothing” party, an anti-for- 
eign, nativist political organization that 
frequently supported its politics with 
street violence. Similar political “clubs,” 
with names like the “Plug Uglies” and 
“Blood Tubs,” added to the unsavory at- 
mosphere that often permeated the city’s 
streets. The National Volunteers found a 
comfortable niche alongside these violent 
organizations. 

The Volunteers drew most of their 
membership from an antebellum orga- 
nization known as the Knights of the 
Golden Circle (KGC). The KGC was 
formed in the 1850s by a man with the 
patriotic name of George Washington 
Lafayette Bickley. Bickley was a charis- 
matic charlatan born in Louisa County, 
Virginia, in 1819. He originally formed 
the KGC for the purpose of annexing 
northern Mexico and adding its vast ter- 
ritory to the United States, a plan that 
Southern leaders looked favorably on as 
a way of creating new slave states. Bickley 
envisioned forming a “ring” of slave 
states and annexed territories beginning 
in the South and running through 
Mexico and the Caribbean forming a 
“golden circle.” As the possibility of civil 
war increased, however, southern lead- 
ers turned away from Bickley and looked 
increasingly to their own schemes for se- 
cession. By 1861 Bickley had lost much 
of his influence, but the organizational 


structure of his KGC remained intact 
and became fertile ground for move- 
ments like Byrne’s National Volunteers. 
Drawing from the KGC membership, 
Byrne was able to put together an effec- 
tive organization in Baltimore. 

With Breckinridge’s defeat, the Vol- 
unteers turned their focus to preventing 
Lincoln from taking office. The princi- 
pal meeting place for the anti-Lincoln 
forces in Baltimore was Barnum’s City 
Hotel, located in the heart of the down- 
town area. Among the anti-Lincoln 
people to join the plot to stop Lincoln 
was a Corsican immigrant named 
Cipriano Ferrandini, a “captain” in the 
KGC and a staunch Confederate sympa- 
thizer. He was an advocate of assassina- 
tion as a principal means of furthering 
political aims, and Abraham Lincoln was 
just the sort of political nemesis that 
Ferrandini felt deserved the dagger. He 
was more than willing to kill the presi- 
dent-elect himself on his visit to Balti- 
more, and his plan was a simple one. 

Lincoln’s train was scheduled to ar- 
rive at the Calvert Street station at 1:00 
p-m. on Saturday, February 23. 
Ferrandini and his band of assassins 
planned to be in the station when 
Lincoln’s train arrived. While Lincoln 
moved through the station toward the 
carriage that would take him to his lun- 
cheon appointment, several of 
Ferrandini’s men would start a distur- 
bance. With the crowd and police dis- 
tracted, Lincoln would become an easy 
target. George P. Kane, a Confederate 
supporter who would later flee to Canada 
where he joined the Confederate Secret 
Service, headed Baltimore’s police force. 
Kane and his police force could be useful 
in an assassination plot. By allowing 
themselves to be distracted, Lincoln 
would become more vulnerable. 
Ferrandini’s plan had a good chance of 
success, but was thwarted by one simple 
fact. When Lincoln’s train pulled into the 
Calvert Street station, Lincoln was not on 
it. He was already in his presidential suite 
at the Willard Hotel in Washington, 
where he had arrived earlier in the day 
leaving his would-be assassins in the 
lurch. 

Lincoln’s decision to pass through 
Baltimore nine hours ahead of schedule 
was not entirely due to his meeting with 
Pinkerton. A second meeting, later that 
night, was also significant. Pinkerton and 
Judd had urged Lincoln to leave Phila- 


delphia for Washington immediately, 
bypassing Harrisburg and Baltimore al- 
together. Lincoln, however, was reluctant 
to alter his schedule and told the two men 
that he would think it over and let them 
know his decision in the morning. Re- 
turning to his hotel room, Lincoln was 
met by Frederick Seward, the son of Wil- 
liam Seward, Lincoln’s designee to be- 
come secretary of state and former gov- 
ernor of New York. Frederick had been 
anxiously waiting to see Lincoln. He told 
Lincoln that New York detectives work- 
ing for Police Commissioner John A. 
Kennedy had uncovered a plot to assas- 
sinate him in Baltimore.* 

Because of the city’s reputation for 
violence and its known secessionist sym- 
pathies, William Seward had asked 
Kennedy to send detectives to Baltimore 
to check the conditions. Like Pinkerton’s 
detectives, Kennedy’s men were able to 
infiltrate the secessionist ring planning 
Lincoln’s assassination. David S. 
Bookstaver, one of the detectives, took the 
information to Washington, where it was 
turned over to William Seward. Seward 
prepared a letter to Lincoln which he gave 
to his son Frederick, instructing him to 
take it, along with Bookstaver’s report, to 
the president-elect. Lincoln now had con- 
firmation of a plot from two completely 
independent sources. It was enough to 
convince him that a plot existed, and he 
decided to alter his schedule. He would 
keep his appointment in Harrisburg, but 
instead of going directly to Baltimore the 
next day, would leave Harrisburg by spe- 
cial train at night, passing secretly 
through Baltimore several hours ahead 
of the published timetable. 

In Harrisburg, Lincoln addressed the 
state legislature and later attended a spe- 
cial dinner held in his honor. Toward the 
end of the meal he excused himself and 
returned to his room, telling his guests 
he was fatigued. Lincoln then gathered 
his sparse belongings, which included, “a 
traveling-suit, and a broad-brimmed felt 
hat,” and left the hotel in a carriage that 
took him to a special train of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company. Pinkerton 
had arranged with the president of the 
railroad to provide a locomotive and pas- 
senger coach to take Lincoln back to 
Philadelphia, where he would transfer to 
the train for Baltimore. Accompanying 
Lincoln were Ward Lamon, his personal 
friend who now acted as Lincoln’s body- 
guard, and two officers of the Pennsyl- 


vania Railroad Company, G.C. Franciscus 
and Enoch Lewis. The special train ar- 
rived in Philadelphia around 10:15 p.m., 
where it was met by Pinkerton, who had 
gone on ahead to make arrangements to 
take the president-elect from Philadel- 
phia to Baltimore aboard Samuel Felton’s 
Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore 
Railroad (P.W. & B.R.R.). Before leaving 
Harrisburg, Pinkerton made arrange- 
ments to block all telegraphic commu- 
nication from Harrisburg to Philadelphia 
and Baltimore until Lincoln had arrived 
safely in Washington. ? 

Leaving Philadelphia at 10:55 p.m., 
Lincoln arrived at the P.W. & B.’s Presi- 
dent Street Station in Baltimore at 3:30 
a.m. He was now nine and a half hours 
ahead of schedule. From the President 
Street station the president-elect’s entou- 


Barnum’s City Hotel, Baltimore. Barnum’s 
was a meeting place for radical elements. 
Cipriano Ferrandini, Lincoln’s would-be as- 
sassin, worked at Barnum’s and plotted 
Lincoln’s assassination in its barroom. 


Both Author's Collection 


Frederick Seward, the son of William Henry 
Seward, Lincoln’s secretary of state designate, 
traveled to Philadelphia to inform Lincoln of 
the Baltimore plot discovered by New York 
detectives. 
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rage made its way by carriage a few miles 
west to Baltimore’s Camden Yard, where 
it boarded the Baltimore and Ohio’s early 
morning train to Washington. The train 
left Baltimore at 4:15 a.m. and arrived in 
Washington at 6:00 a.m. 

There, Lincoln was met by Illinois 
congressman Elihu Washburne, who had 
been sent by Seward to escort Lincoln to 
the Willard Hotel, where he would take 
up residence until his inauguration ten 
days later. Pinkerton’s cover was still in- 
tact: a reporter for the Washington Star 
identified him as “Mr. E. J. Allen of New 


Lincoln’s arrival in Washington. Elihu 
Washburne is to Lincoln’s left. Ward Hill 
Lamon is immediately behind Lincoln, fol- 
lowed by Allan Pinkerton. The artist chose not 
to show Lincoln arriving in a “soft hat” and 
“old overcoat,” portraying him instead in his 
classic top hat carrying a shawl. 


York,” an alias Pinkerton had used while 
working undercover for Felton!® 

With Lincoln safely in his suite at the 
Willard, Pinkerton made his way to the 
telegraph office and sent a series of tele- 
grams notifying those involved with the 
clandestine trip that all was well. To 
Samuel Felton, he wired the cryptic mes- 
sage: “Plums arrived here with nuts this 
morning all right. E. J. Allen.” Felton read 
the telegram as “Pinkerton arrived in 
Washington with the President all right. 
Allan Pinkerton.” 

Back in Harrisburg, Norman Judd 
received his telegram and immediately 
made the news of Lincoln’s safe arrival 
in Washington public. It was 9:00 a.m., 
and within minutes the reporters in Har- 
risburg were sending their stories of 
Lincoln’s unscheduled departure over 
the restored telegraph lines to their home 
newspapers. On the day of his arrival, the 
Washington Star reported Lincoln’s sud- 
den change in schedule as “the result of 
advices sent him yesterday by telegraph 
urging his presence in Washington ... 
as being absolutely necessary for the 
success of his administration in restor- 


s Baltimore Sun 


FEBRUARY 18, 1865. MOVEMENTS OF THE 
PRESIDENT-ELECT. [A]rrive Philadelphia 
at 4; leave Friday morning at 9 and arrive 
at Harrisburg at 1 p.m.; leave Harrisburg 
Saturday morning at 9 and arrive at Bal- 
timore at 1 p.m.; leave at 3 and arrive at 
4:30 at Washington. 


SS 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Station, Washington, D.C. Lincoln arrived at the Washington 
station at 6:00 a.m. on February 23 after slipping through Baltimore two hours earlier. 
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ing peace and harmony to the coun- 
try....”'! Lincoln’s early arrival in 
Washington was portrayed at first as 
simply an effort to deal with the Peace 
Commissioners who were hard at work 
trying to stave off secession. The story 
would quickly change. 

Beginning with the Monday morn- 
ing papers, however, the reporting turned 
ugly. The Baltimore papers, along with 
the Democratic anti-Lincoln papers in 
the North, began writing about Lincoln’s 
sudden change in plans in scathing terms. 
The Baltimore Sun referred to it as 
Lincoln’s “Underground Railroad Jour- 
ney,” and “Mr. Lincoln’s Extraordinary 
Midnight March.” In a pointed refer- 
ence to Lincoln’s assassination remark in 
Philadelphia, the Sun wrote: “The people 

. can not believe that the man who, 
‘would suffer assassination, would thus 
pass through Baltimore, nor say ‘How do 
you do?’ on the way.” 

The situation grew increasingly ugly: 
“The whole nation is humiliated, de- 
graded by this wretched and cowardly 
conduct of the President-elect,” wrote a 
reporter in the Baltimore Sun.'* The 
Philadelphia Pennsylvanian agreed: “It is 
an insult to all the Border States, espe- 
cially Delaware and Maryland. More par- 
ticularly, it is an insult to Baltimore. The 
people of Baltimore will never forget or 
forgive him for fixing so unwarrantable 
a stigma upon them.”'* The Sun went on 
to discredit the assassination story as 
completely bogus: “Visions of an armed 
mob doubtless floated before the eyes of 
Mr. Lincoln as distinct as those that be- 
got the idea of a contemplated attack on 
the federal capital; but visions they were 
for there was no reality to them.” 

Worse still, the New York World al- 
luded to Lincoln as a coward: “We can- 
not believe that a man of his bold and 
open bearing, who has hewn his way with 
strength of arm, and will, and force of 
character, ... would blanch at the first 
show of danger, and of his own choice, 
travel by night into the capital...” The 
paper boldly advised the president-elect 
as to what a man of courage should have 
done: “He should have refused the shel- 
ter of car or carriage, and mounting a 
horse like a man, have called his friends 
around him,” and ridden into the capital 
like a brave conqueror.'> 

The Philadelphia Ledger offered an 
interesting twist to the story by pointing 
out that Lincoln had left his wife and chil- 


dren to face whatever dangers may have 
awaited the party in Baltimore. Mary Lin- 
coln and her three children kept to the 
original schedule, arriving in Baltimore 
at 1:00 o’clock to a waiting crowd of fif- 
teen thousand people. Fortunately for 
Mary, the crowd was only interested in 
the president-elect. After looking the 
crowd over, Mary and her three sons, ac- 
companied by three of Pinkerton’s detec- 
tives, safely made their way from the train 
to the depot. From here they entered a 
carriage and were taken to the home of 
John Garrett, president of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, where they waited for 
the 3:00 p.m. train to Washington. 
Suggestions that Lincoln was a cow- 
ard were compounded by claims that he 
disguised himself in Scottish garb to fool 
his would-be attackers. Joseph Howard, 
a reporter with the New York Times, de- 
scribed Lincoln arriving in the nation’s 
capital wearing “a Scotch plaid cap anda 
very long military cloak, so that he was 
entirely unrecognizable.” © Howard’s de- 
scription set off a second wave of deri- 
sive responses. Political cartoonists 
rushed to caricature Lincoln in a variety 
of humiliating disguises skulking into the 
city like a cowardly thief. Vanity Fair 
magazine depicted Lincoln dressed in kilt 
and scotch cap dancing a “highland fling” 
as he prepared to leave Harrisburg. Oth- 
ers showed him tightly wrapped in a long 
coat with a tam-o’-shanter on his head. 
The stories of Lincoln’s dress were 
so widespread at the time that the mat- 
ter was even raised during the conspiracy 
trial of Lincoln’s assassins. Mary Simms, 
a former slave of Dr. Samuel Mudd, told 
the court that she heard her master tell 
members of his family the story of 
Lincoln’s trip into Washington: “I heard 
[Dr. Mudd] say that, when [Lincoln] 
came in here, he stole here in the night, 
dressed in woman’s clothes, and they lay 
in watch for him; and, if he had come 
right, they would have killed him.””” 
The story that Lincoln disguised 
himself can be traced directly to Howard 
and his article in the New York Times of 
February 25. Interestingly, the Times was 
friendly to Lincoln, but printed Howard’s 
story verbatim, giving rise to “a pictur- 
esque lie destined to long life.”'* The 
weekly magazines quickly followed suit, 
publishing scathing cartoons of Lincoln 
sneaking into Washington. 
Lincoln remained silent on the sub- 
ject for three years. In December 1864, 


he finally explained his dress in an inter- 

view with historian Benson J. Lossing. 
In New York some friend had given 
me a new beaver hat in a box, and 
in it had placed a soft wool hat. I 
had never worn one of the latter in 
my life. I had this box in my room. 
Having informed a very few 
friends of the secret of my new 
movements, and the cause, I put 
on an old overcoat that I had with 
me, and putting the soft hat in my 
pocket, I walked out of the house 
at a back door, bareheaded, 
without exciting any special 
curiosity. Then I put on the soft 
hat and joined my friends without 
being recognized by strangers, for | 
was not the same man.”” 


It was as simple as that. The question one 
must ask is why Howard, who was still in 
Harrisburg at the time Lincoln arrived in 
Washington, believed that Lincoln wore 
a “scotch plaid cap and a very long mili- 
tary cloak”? Where did Howard get his 
information? Howard did not see Lincoln 
leave Harrisburg on Friday evening, nor 
did he see him when he arrived in Wash- 
ington at 6:00 a.m. the following morn- 
ing. From all known reports, no one else, 
save those traveling with Lincolh—and 
Elihu Washburne who met Lincoln at the 
station—saw him enter Washington. It is 
possible that Lincoln was still wearing his 
overcoat and soft wool hat when he 
checked into Willard’s around 7:00 a.m. 
But if that were the case, we might ex- 
pect the Washington newspapers to be 


“T put on the soft hat and joined my friends 
without being recognized by strangers.” 


first with the story. They were not. Even 
so, Lincoln’s attire should not have pro- 
voked a story. While Lincoln’s stovepipe 
hat is now universally recognized as a 
symbol of the man, it was not a symbol 
to Washington reporters in 1861. The 
absence of Lincoln’s stovepipe hat when 
he arrived in Washington would not have 
been newsworthy. 

Since no story accusing Lincoln of 
arriving in Washington in disguise can 
be found in any Washington paper prior 
to Howard’s in the Times, it seems un- 
likely that Howard picked up the tale 
from a Washington reporter. It is more 
likely that he heard of Lincoln wearing a 
soft hat and overcoat from someone in 
Harrisburg, perhaps the coachman who 
drove Lincoln to the special train, or one 
of the employees working at the hotel 
where Lincoln stayed. It seems more 
likely that Howard simply embellished 
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According to Howard, Lincoln wore “a Scotch 
plaid cap and a very long military cloak.” 
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BORN IN BAVARIA IN 1828, ADALBERT 
VOLCK was one of the many refugees 
who fled Germany after the Revolution 
of 1848. Volck settled in Baltimore, 
where he became a dentist and devel- 
oped an exceptional talent as an artist 
and editorial cartoonist. Following the 
outbreak of war, the staunchly pro-Con- 
federate Volck turned his pen against 
Abraham Lincoln and the North, pro- 
ducing a series of etchings vilifying both. 
Living in Baltimore, most of Volck’s 
work saw limited distribution and did 
not achieve acclaim until after the war, 
and then almost exclusively in the South. 


Both Library of Congress 


Accepting Joseph Howard’s story, 
Volck produced his famous “Passage 
Through Baltimore” depicting a fright- 
ened Lincoln sneaking into the city in a 
freight car. Although remaining a de- 
voted Confederate in later life, Volck did 
express regret at his ridicule of Abraham 
Lincoln, referring to him as “a great and 
good man.” 


the story of Lincoln’s clandestine arrival 
by adding a scotch plaid cap and long 
military coat, claiming Lincoln had tried 
to disguise himself. Howard’s story stuck, 
and was embellished by the cartoonists 
and satirists of the day. (Later in the war, 
Howard was arrested for his part in a 
scheme to manipulate the price of gold.) 


+ + + 
ALTHOUGH THREATS TO LINCOLN’S LIFE 


continued to be received after his inau- 
guration, he still resisted personal pro- 
tection, much to the consternation of his 
friend Lamon, whom Lincoln later ap- 
pointed United States Marshal for the 
District of Columbia. Lamon no doubt 
remembered the playful words of his 
friends back in Springfield: “We intrust 
the sacred life of Mr. Lincoln to your 
keeping; and if you don’t protect it, never 
return to Illinois, for we will murder you 
on the spot.””? The words seemed less 
playful after the Baltimore threat. 
Lamon had been concerned for 
Lincoln’s safety from the outset of his 
presidency, and he constantly urged Lin- 
coln to accept some form of official pro- 
tection. Seven years after the assassina- 
tion Lamon wrote in his biography of 
Lincoln: “In the spring and early sum- 
mer of 1862 I persistently urged upon Mr. 
Lincoln the necessity of a military escort 
to accompany him to and from his resi- 


' 
POISONED FRUIT: From the moment of 
his election Lincoln began receiving death 
threats. Letters arrived daily: “You will be 
shot on the 4" of March (inauguration 
day)...” and “Your days are numbered ... 
you shall be a dead man in six months....” 
Notall threats came in the form of letters, 
however. Several arrived in the guise of 
gifts for the president-elect, as seen from 
the following letter written by a friend of 
Lincoln’s, Joshua Allen, the editor of the 
Lacon (Illinois) Journal: 
Dear Mother, | arrived here, at the 
Capitol of the great Prairie State of 
Illinois this morning after an all night 
ride in the cars.... I suppose you know 
that Old Abe lives here...you would 
explode with laughter to hear him tell 
about Southerners trying to assassinate 
him. He has got stacks of preserved 
fruit and all sorts of such trash which 
he is daily receiving from various parts 
of the South sent to him as presents. 
He had several packages opened and 
examined by medical men who found 
them to be all poisoned. 
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dence and place of business, and he as 
persistently opposed my proposition, al- 
ways saying, when the subject was re- 
ferred to, that there was not the slightest 
occasion for such precaution.” 7! 

Despite Lincoln’s reluctance, Com- 
pany K, 150th Pennsylvania Volunteers, 
was assigned to the White House as “body 
guard” in the fall of 1862. In practice, 
however, this unit appears to have done 
little more than protect the grounds of 
the White House and those of the 
president’s summer retreat at Soldiers’ 
Home. It did not provide personal pro- 
tection to the President as he moved 
about the city. 

Concerned for Lincoln’s safety, Sec- 
retary of War Stanton, in December 1863, 
ordered a cavalry detail assigned to the 
White House to guard the president. 
Unlike Lamon, Stanton did not seek 
Lincoln’s approval, but went ahead on his 
own, and Ohio governor David Todd 
raised a special unit to guard Lincoln. 
This unit, known as the “Union Light 
Guard,” was stationed near the White 
House on a piece of land known as the 
“White Lot” that adjoined the Treasury 
Department just to the southeast of the 
White House stables. Beginning in the 
spring of 1864, these troopers accompa- 
nied Lincoln on his trips between the 
White House and his summer residence 
at Soldiers’ Home.” In keeping with his 
fatalistic nature, Lincoln would fre- 
quently slip off, failing to inform his 
guards that he was leaving. It was during 
these solo trips that Lincoln was at great- 
est risk. According to Lamon, Lincoln 
told him of an incident that occurred late 
one night when he was riding alone to 
the Soldiers’ Home: 

Last night, about 11 o'clock, I 
went out to the Soldiers’ Home 
alone, riding “Old Abe,” as you call 
him, and when | arrived at the foot 
of the hill on the road leading to 
the entrance of the Home grounds, 
I was jogging along at a slow gait, 
immersed in deep thought, ... 
when suddenly I was aroused— I 
may say the arousement lifted me 
out of my saddle as well as out of 
my wits—by the report of a rifle, 
and seemingly the gunner was not 
fifty yards from where my contem- 
plations ended and my accelerated 
transit began. My erratic name- 
sake, with little warning, gave 
proof of decided dissatisfaction at 


the racket, and with one reckless 

bound he unceremoniously 

separated me from my eight-dollar 

plug hat....”° 
Twenty years later, John W. Nichols, a 
private in Company K, 150th Pennsylva- 
nia, told of being on guard duty at the 
main gate when Lincoln came galloping 
up bareheaded. When asked where his hat 
was, Lincoln told Nichols about the gun- 
shot and losing his hat. After seeing Lin- 
coln to his cottage, Nichols and another 
soldier set out to investigate, and on 
reaching the intersection where the main 
road meets the driveway to the Home 
“found the President’s hat... and upon 
examining it, discovered a bullet-hole 
through the crown.””4 

Lincoln trivialized the event, con- 
cluding it was an accident. “I can’t bring 
myself to believe that anyone has shot or 
will deliberately shoot at me with the 
purpose of killing me,” Lincoln said. “Al- 
though I must acknowledge that I heard 
this fellow’s bullet whistle at an uncom- 
fortably short distance from these head- 
quarters of mine.”?° 

In October 1864 Lincoln finally ac- 
quiesced to Lamon’s and Stanton’s pleas 
to accept police protection in the form 
of bodyguards. Lamon asked the Dis- 
trict’s police superintendent, William 
Webb, to supply four men from the Met- 
ropolitan Police force for assignment to 
the White House. Webb agreed, and on 
November 3, sent Sergeant J. R. Cronin 
and patrolmen A.T. Donn, T.F. Pendel, 
and A.C. Smith to Lamon. Subsequently, 
seven other members of the police force 
were assigned to the White House detail: 
W. H. Crook, Joseph Sheldon, W. S. Lewis, 
G.W. McElfresh, T.T. Hurdle, D. Hopkins, 
and John F. Parker, the bodyguard as- 
signed to guard Lincoln the night he was 
assassinated, 

John Frederick Parker was appointed 
to the White House detail in March 1865, 
just one month before Lincoln was mur- 
dered. Prior to his White House duties, 
Parker served on the District of 
Columbia’s Metropolitan Police Force, 
accumulating a somewhat spotty record. 
Parker’s personnel file lists six different 
complaints leveled against him with the 
Board of Metropolitan Police between 
October 1862 and April 1864. The 
charges range from “conduct unbecom- 
ing an officer,” to “neglect of duty,” to 
“violation of rules and regulations.” The 


a public place, falling asleep on duty, and 
using profanity in addressing a superior 
officer. Of the six complaints against 
Parker that wound up before the Police 
Board, four were dismissed and two re- 
sulted in reprimand.’” While Parker’s 
record raises questions of his suitability 
by modern standards, it was not dissimi- 
lar to that of other members of the Met- 
ropolitan Police Force, including four 
officers later assigned to White House 


duty.?* “Conduct unbecoming an officer” 
and “neglect of duty” were common 
complaints among the District’s police 
force. 

The most serious accusation against 
Parker occurred as a result of Lincoln’s 
murder. Parker was officially charged 
with “neglect of duty,” the specification 
reading: ’that the said Parker was detailed 
to attend and protect the President Mr. 
Lincoln, and that while the President was 
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The charge and specification filed against Lincoln’s bodyguard, John F. Parker. The charge of 


“Neglect of Duty” was filed by police superintendent A. C. Richards and witnessed by Charles 
3 { ‘ n€ Forbes, Lincoln’s messenger and valet, who was seated near the presidential box and allowed 
offenses include discharging a firearmin Booth to enter the box. The charge was dismissed. 
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at Ford’s Theatre on the night of the 14 
of April last, said Parker allowed a man 
to enter the President’s private box and 
shoot the President.”?? The complaint 
was made by A.C. Richards, who had 
since replaced Webb as superintendent of 
police, and was witnessed by Charles 
Forbes, the president’s valet and personal 
messenger. Ironically, it was Forbes who 
was seated outside the door leading into 
the presidential box when Booth arrived. 
According to one witness who testified 
at the conspiracy trial, Booth approached 
Forbes and presented him with his “vis- 
iting card.” Forbes examined the card 
then let Booth enter the box. *° 
Allowing Booth to enter the box was 
not unusual. Only moments before, 
Forbes had allowed Simon P. Hanscom, 
editor of the National Republican news- 
paper, into the box to deliver a document 
to Lincoln. Had Parker been seated out- 
side the box instead of Forbes, he prob- 
ably would have done the same thing. 
Parker’s case was presented to the Police 
Board on May 3 and the charges were dis- 
missed on June 2. Apparently, Parker’s 
explanation satisfied the members of the 
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In this contemporary cartoon, Abraham Lin- 
coln is awakened by a supporter who warns 
of the Blood Tubs’ plot to kill him. 
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And he is urged to leave the city for safety. 


board that he had not neglected his 
duty.?! 

Despite the dismissal of the charge 
against Parker, a whole body of con- 
spiracy has developed around him and his 
alleged malfeasance. Certain twentieth 
century authors see Parker as a tool of 
Stanton and radical elements of the Re- 
publican Party who wanted Lincoln out 
of the way. According to these authors, 
assigning the “incompetent” Parker to 
guard Lincoln assured Booth easy access 
to the president on the night of April 14.22 

But was it Parker’s duty to stand 
guard at the door of the presidential box? 
There is no known record that describes 
the responsibilities of these bodyguards, 
and it remains unclear just what precisely 
their duties were. By the fall of 1864, how- 
ever, at least one officer was assigned to 
accompany Lincoln when he moved 
about the city visiting various sites—pro- 
vided Lincoln did not evade such protec- 
tion or forget to notify the guards, which 
he did on several occasions. From sketchy 
descriptions, it seems the principal re- 
sponsibility of these bodyguards was to 
accompany the president to and from 
various sites, but not attend him inside 
these sites. The threat was considered to 
exist while he moved about the city, not 
when he was safely inside buildings. 

The various forms of protection pro- 
vided Lincoln were limited at best. While 
body guards and cavalry escorts might 
discourage some would-be assassins, they 
could not prevent a well-planned attack, 
and Lincoln knew it. He found such pro- 
tection more of a discomfort than a help, 
and acquiesced in bodyguards and cav- 
alry escorts only to mollify Stanton and 
Lamon. Perhaps more in jest than seri- 
ousness, Lincoln is reported to have said, 
“Some of [the cavalrymen] appear to be 
new hands and very awkward, so that I 
am more afraid of being shot by the acci- 
dental discharge of a carbine or revolver, 
than of any attempt upon my life by a 
roving squad of ‘Jeb’ Stuart’s cavalry.”* 

Although the plot to assassinate Lin- 
coln on his passage through Baltimore in 
February 1861 did not succeed, it ulti- 
mately played an important role in his 
death in 1865. Stung by the criticism and 
challenge to his courage, Lincoln resisted 
the serious efforts of his advisors to pro- 
vide him with protection. In 1884 Lamon 
wrote of Lincoln’s acknowledged shame 
with his decision to bypass Baltimore: 
“the way we skulked into this city, in the 
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first place, has been a source of shame 
and regret to me, for it did look so cow- 
ardly.” One may well conclude that the 
“shame” contributed to Lincoln’s aver- 
sion to a bodyguard and to the lack of 
attention to security at Ford’s Theatre on 
the night of April 14, 1865. Had Allan 
Pinkerton been put in charge of protect- 
ing Lincoln, as he had hoped, things 
might have turned out differently. 


EDWARD STEERS, JR., is an acknowl- 
edged expert on the Lincoln assassina- 
tion and on Lincoln’s early life. He is au- 
thor of His Name Is Still Mudd (1997) and 
Blood on the Moon: The Assassination of 
Abraham Lincoln (2001). His latest work 
(as editor) The Trial: The Assassination 
of Abraham Lincoln and the Trial of the 
Conspirators is due to be released in June 
2003. 
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THE STORIES OF CIVIL WAR BATTLES 
in the Shenandoah Valley have captivated 
generations of Americans. Major Gen- 
eral Thomas J. “Stonewall” Jackson’s 
1862 Valley Campaign has garnered 
much attention as have the larger battles 
of Third Winchester and Cedar Creek 
fought by Confederate Lieutenant Gen- 


eral Jubal A. Early and Union Major Gen- 
eral Phillip H. Sheridan, and the Battle 
of New Market with its dramatic charge 
by the cadets of the Virginia Military 
Institute. By contrast, the Battle of Pied- 
mont, fought on June 5, 1864, has been 
relegated to the footnotes of Civil War 
history in spite of the fact that it resulted 
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in more killed and wounded than any of 
Jackson’s battles or New Market. For 
Piedmont had no marquis generals lead- 
ing famous brigades or battalions into 
battle, and it swiftly became lost among 
the many military movements and 
battles of Lieutenant General U.S. 
Grant’s intense campaign of 1864. 
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The genesis of the Battle of Pied- 
mont was Grant’s relief of Major Gen- 
eral Franz Sigel after his defeat at New 
Market on May 15, 1864. Six days after 
the battle, Major General David Hunter 
replaced the hapless German com- 
mander. The sixty-one-year-old Hunter 
had graduated from West Point in 1822 
and spent most of his life in the United 
States Army. Comrades dubbed him 
“Black Dave,” owing to his jet-black hair 
and dark complexion. Possessed of re- 
markably good health and a powerful 
physique, Hunter relinquished the fancy 
trappings of a general officer and wore a 
simple pair of “government trousers... 
shoes... a lined coat and an old black 
slouch hat, penetrated with air holes.” A 
Massachusetts soldier observed that 
Hunter “looks more like some old farmer, 
than a Maj. General” and “is evidently in 
favor of comfort instead of show.”! 

When Hunter assumed command of 
the Union’s Army of the Shenandoah, he 
inherited a force demoralized by the de- 
feat at New Market and disorganized by 
Sigel’s lack of managerial ability. Hunter 
worked feverishly to set a new tone in the 
army. Ordering all tents and other un- 
necessary items to the rear, he declared 
that the army would live off the land and 
notified the troops that discipline would 
be rigidly enforced. Hunter’s methods 
won him few friends. “We don’t like his 
looks,” declared one New Englander. A 
West Virginian described the new com- 
mander as a “large dark visaged stern 
man of severe aspect; a man not at all of 
a sympathetic genial disposition.” Nev- 
ertheless, as Hunter told his men, “We are 
contending against an enemy who is in 
earnest, and, if we expect success, we, too, 
must be in earnest.” 

After New Market, the Army of the 
Shenandoah had retreated to Belle 
Grove Plantation just north of Stras- 
burg. The victorious Confederate com- 
mander, Major General John C. Breck- 
inridge, declined to pursue Sigel and 
opted instead to reinforce Robert E. Lee’s 
Army of Northern Virginia, leaving only 
Brigadier General John D. Imboden’s 
cavalry brigade to observe Federal move- 
ments in the Valley. Imboden had a mere 
one thousand troopers and a six-gun 
battery to resist Hunter’s 7,800 men of 
all arms, and could do no more than post 
pickets in Hunter’s front and inform the 
Confederate authorities in Richmond 
of the situation. 


Early on the morning of May 26, the 
Army of the Shenandoah marched out 
of its camp near Cedar Creek, headed 
south up the Valley Turnpike once more. 
Imboden informed the Confederate War 
Department of the renewed Union offen- 
sive, and promised to give Sigel, whom 
he still thought commanded the Federal 
force, “the best fight my means afford.” 
He warned Lee, “There is no point this 
side of Mount Crawford where I can suc- 
cessfully resist him, and there it is very 
doubtful, though I will do my best.” Lee 
instructed Imboden to keep Brigadier 
General William E. “Grumble” Jones, the 
Confederate commander in southwest- 
ern Virginia, informed of the situation in 
the Valley.° 
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sweetheart, El 
Dunn. After the wedding, the newly- 
weds set sail on a ship from New Orleans 
that would carry them to Jones’ new sta- 
tion in Texas. A violent storm wrecked 
the ship. The Joneses struggled into a life- 
boat, only to have a surging wave rip 
Eliza from the arms of her husband and 
carry her off to her death. Only the hero- 
ism of Thomas B. Edmundson, Jones’ 
cousin, saved Grumble from the same 
fate. Although he had survived, Jones 
returned to duty with a heavy heart 
and immersed himself in his duties to 
avoid the pain of his loss. He subse- 
quently became “embittered, com- 
plaining and suspicious.”* 
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Major General David Hunter (left) and Brigadier General John D. Imboden. 


Imboden received a brief respite 
when a shortage of shoes in the Army of 
the Shenandoah forced Hunter to halt his 
march for a day; the 116th Ohio alone 
had 175 men barefoot. Late in the after- 
noon of May 27, a wagon train loaded 
with shoes rolled into the Union bivouac 
two miles north of Woodstock. While the 
army waited to resume the march, 
Hunter’s chief engineer Lieutenant John 
Meigs—son of General Montgomery 
Meigs—led a party of troops to burn the 
house of a citizen who had killed and 
captured several Federal stragglers dur- 
ing Sigel’s earlier retreat. On the 29th 
Hunter’s army advanced to Mount Jack- 
son and New Market, and Imboden fell 
back to Harrisonburg and telegraphed 
Grumble Jones, asking, “Is it possible for 
you to aid me?” 

General Jones had graduated from 
West Point in 1848, ranked twelfth out 
of forty-eight cadets. After spending 
three years in the regular army, Jones re- 


When the Civil War broke out, Jones 
became a captain in the Ist Virginia Cav- 
alry and rose to the rank of brigadier 
general in 1862. He honed Turner 
Ashby’s undisciplined horsemen into the 
famous “Laurel Brigade” through an in- 
tense series of drills known as “saber 
grinding.” Later he played a key role in 
saving Major General Jeb Stuart’s cav- 
alry from disaster at Brandy Station; the 
two often feuded, and by late summer 
of 1863 Jones was on the verge of being 
kicked out of the army entirely. General 
Lee intervened, however, and saved 
Jones’ career, telling President Jefferson 
Davis that Jones was too good an officer 
for the Confederacy to lose his services. 
Instead, Jones went to East Tennessee in 
the fall of 1863, and achieved a string of 
victories that prompted the Richmond 
press to dub him “the Stonewall Jackson 
of East Tennessee.”> 

Alarmed at the threat Hunter posed 
to the Valley’s resources, Lee ordered 
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CONFEDERATE 
ARMY OF THE VALLEY DISTRICT 

Brigadier General William E. Jones (k) 

nig FIRST BRIGADE 
Colonel Beuhring Jones (p) 

36th Virginia, Lieutenant Colonel William E. Fife 
60th Virginia, Captain James W. Johnston 
45th Virginia Battalion, Lieutenant Colonel 


Henry Beckley (w) 
Lewisburg Battery, Captain Thomas A. Bryan 
SECOND BRIGADE 


Ex Colonel William E. Browne (mw) 


Thomas Legion, Colonel Thomas Love 
45th Virginia, Lt. Colonel Alexander Davis (w) 


Major R. Henry Brewer's Battalion 

< VAUGHN’S BRIGADE 
Brigadier General John C. Vaughn 

ist Tennessee, Major John B. King (k) 

39th Tennessee, Major Robert McFarland 

43rd Tennessee, Cololonel James W. Gillespie 

59th Tennessee, Colonel William L. Eakin (p) 


12th Tennessee Battalion, Major George W. Day 
IMBODEN’S BRIGADE 


Eo Brigadier General John D. Imboden 


18th Virginia, Colonel George Imboden 
23rd Virginia, Colonel Robert White 
Captain Sturgess Davis’ Maryland Battalion 
Captain John H. McClanahan’s Battery 


RESERVES 


xX 


Colonel Kenton Harper's Augusta and Rockbridge 
Reserves 

Captain George Chrisman’s Rockingham Reserves 

Captain H.B. Harnsberger’s Rockingham Reserves 

Captain James C. Marquis’ Augusta Battery 


“We must save all we can 
of our poor fellows.” 


—Brigadier General John C. Vaughn (right) 
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Grumble Jones to “get all the available 
forces you can and move at once to 
Imboden’s assistance.” Jones quickly as- 
sembled two brigades of infantry, one of 
dismounted cavalry, and a six-gun bat- 
tery to move north to the Shenandoah 
Valley. These troops rode the rails of the 
Virginia and Tennessee Railroad from the 
depths of southwest Virginia and East 
Tennessee to Lynchburg. From there, the 
trains headed north to Charlottesville, 
where the troops transferred to the Vir- 
ginia Central line that carried them into 
Staunton between June | and 3. Grumble 
Jones had transferred 3,800 veteran 
troops in the Shenandoah Valley to con- 
front Hunter’s advance. 

By June 3 the Union army had 
reached Harrisonburg in Rockingham 
County. South of the town near Mount 
Crawford, Imboden had set up a defen- 
sive position behind the North River. In 
addition to his own brigade, Colonel 
Kenton Harper’s Valley Reserves came 


k = killed; p = prisoner; w = wounded; mw = mortally 
wounded; X = brigade; BBsaa@ = infantry; = cavalry 


Generals in Gray 


The 59th Tennessee suffered heavy losses while crossing the crest of the above hill 
near the bluffs and moving into position on the extreme Confederate left. 
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out to man the line. How dependable 
they would be ina fight remained a ques- 
tion, but for the time being they filled the 
void until reinforcements could arrive. 
Two brigades of Confederate infantry 
had also arrived in the Valley, swelling 
Imboden’s numbers to about 4,600 men, 
and Jones arrived with Vaughn’s brigade 
on June 4, bringing the total to 5,600. 

Hunter and his staff, however, be- 
lieved that Imboden had no more than 
2,500 men, and after learning that the 
Virginian had dug in along the North 
River, Hunter decided to flank the Con- 
federate position via Port Republic. 
Hunter’s slow march up the Shenan- 
doah—with halts of three days at 
Woodstock, two at New Market, and one 
at Harrisonburg—had permitted the 
Confederate buildup. Ironically, Hunter 
had ordered the delays to give reinforce- 
ments from West Virginia time to join 
him in the Valley, but they did not make 
it in time for the battle. Instead, Grumble 
Jones’ troops came to Imboden’s rescue. 

At five o’clock on the morning of 
June 4, the Army of the Shenandoah 
broke camp at Harrisonburg and 
marched southward on the Valley Pike, 
turning east when it reached the Port 
Republic Road. Lieutenant Meigs led the 
Ist New York Veteran Cavalry Regiment 
on the Pike toward the Confederate po- 
sition near Mount Crawford, driving the 
vedettes of the 18th Virginia Cavalry back 
toward the North River. However, this 
was only a feint. Once the vedettes had 
been driven back, the Southerners waited 
for the expected attack, but it never came. 
Hunter had stolen a march on the Con- 
federates. 

A little after sunrise Grumble Jones 
arrived at Imboden’s headquarters and 
assumed command of the Valley District 
by virtue of his seniority. After studying 
the situation, Jones reviewed and ap- 
proved Imboden’s dispositions. Both 
agreed that the Confederate army needed 
“to fight Hunter at the earliest moment, 
and then turn upon Crook and Averell 
[the Union forces advancing from West 
Virginia] and do the best we could.” Af- 
ter listening to Imboden’s understanding 
of the military situation in the Valley, 
Jones confidently declared he could whip 
Hunter.® 

Back at Mount Crawford the stir cre- 
ated by Meigs’ ruse had died down. At 
ten o'clock, Imboden sent the 18th Vir- 
ginia Cavalry northward to see what had 
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become of the supposedly advancing 
Federal army. Two hours later, a courier 
reported that Hunter had no intention 
of attacking the strong Confederate po- 
sition at Mount Crawford, but instead 
had headed to Port Republic. According 
to Imboden, this news “disappointed and 
somewhat disconcerted” Jones, who had 
hoped to achieve an easy victory at 
Mount Crawford. Imboden was a native 
of the Staunton area and familiar with 


the geography of the Shenandoah Valley, 
so Jones permitted him to take the lead 
in formulating the response to Hunter’s 
flank march.” 

Imboden wasted no time in suggest- 
ing a new plan. He proposed that Jones 
move the Army of the Valley District to 
Mowry’s Hill, located eight miles north- 
east of Staunton, an excellent position 
from which to fight a defensive battle. 
There was, however, a problem. With the 


U.S. ARMY OF THE SHENANDOAH 


Major General David Hunter 


sir FIRST INFANTRY DIVISION 


Brigadier General Jeremiah C. Sullivan 


sex FIRST BRIGADE 

Colonel Augustus Moor 

18th Connecticut, Colonel William G. Ely 

5th New York Heavy Artillery Lieutenant Colonel 
Edward Murray 

28th Ohio, Lieutenant Colonel Gottfried Becker 

116th Ohio, Colonel James Washburn 

123rd Ohio, Colonel William Wilson* 


mx SECOND BRIGADE 

Colonel Joseph Thoburn 

2nd Maryland Eastern Shore, Colonel Robert S. 
Rodgers* 

34th Massachusetts, Colonel George D. Wells 

54th Pennsylvania, Colonel Jacob M. Campbell 

Ist West Virginia, Lieutenant Colonel Jacob Weddle 

12th West Virginia, Colonel William B. Curtis 


Ere ARTILLERY BRIGADE 

Captain Henry A. DuPont 

Battery B, Maryland Light Artillery, Captain 
Alonzo Snow 

30th New York Light Artillery, Captain Alfred von 
Kleiser 

Battery B, 5th U.S. Artillery, Lt. Charles Holman 

Battery D, Ist West Virginia Light Artillery, 
Captain John Carlin 
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FIRST CAVALRY DIVISION 


g Major General Julius Stahel 
wz FIRST BRIGADE 
Colonel Andrew Mc Reynolds 


Ist Maryland Potomac Home Brigade, Major 
Robert S. Mooney 

Ist New York (Lincoln), Major Timothy Quinn 

Ist New York (Veteran), Lieutenant Colonel 
John S. Platner 

21st New York, Colonel William B. Tibbits 

14th Pennsylvania (detachment), Captain 
Ashbell E Duncan 


ax SECOND BRIGADE 
Colonel John E. Wynkoop 
15th New York, Captain Oscar R. Colgrove* 


20th Pennsylvania, Lieutenant Colonel Gabriel 
Middleton 


ae HORSE ARTILLERY 


Ist West Virginia Light, Battery G (one section), 
Lt. S. J. Shearer 
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Confederate army on Mowry’s Hill, 
Hunter could flank march back over to 
the Valley Pike and seize Staunton with- 
out a fight. In spite of this flaw Jones en- 
dorsed Imboden’s scheme. 

Sometime around three o’clock on 
the afternoon of June 4 Imboden moved 
his one thousand cavalrymen to Mount 
Meridian, located several miles south of 
Port Republic on the main road in the 
eastern part of the Valley. Jones marched 
his three brigades of foot soldiers and his 
artillery south from Mount Crawford to 
Mount Sidney, where they camped for 
the night. Colonel Harper’s Valley Re- 
serves remained at Mount Crawford as 
the rear guard in case the Union cavalry 
should reappear. Word of Hunter’s flank 
movement also filtered back to Colonel 
Edwin Lee, a cousin of Robert E. Lee and 
commandant of the Military Post at 
Staunton. Lee had a large cache of am- 
munition, weapons, wool, leather and 
other supplies put on trains and sent east 
toward the Blue Ridge before Hunter 
could cut the rail line. 

Hunter had inadvertently given 
Jones the time needed to transfer his 
army to the eastern edge of the Valley, for 
when the Army of the Shenandoah 
reached the North River near Port Re- 
public (approximately seven miles down- 
stream from Imboden’s position) at three 
o'clock that afternoon, they found the 
rain-swollen river too deep and rough to 
ford. Providentially, Hunter had carried 
along a pontoon bridge for this type of 
situation but his foresight had ended 
there. Hunter’s chief engineer, Lieuten- 
ant John Meigs, was the only man in the 
army who knew how to assemble the 
bridge, but having led the cavalry feint 
against Mount Crawford he remained 
absent. Many officers in Hunter’s army 
could have led the feint, but he had only 
one engineer. The ambitious Meigs had 
begged Hunter for the combat opportu- 
nity, and the general had agreed to the 
request, much to his later dismay. 

Meigs put in a belated appearance, 
but even so the bridge was not completed 
until six o’clock that evening. Even then, 
it did not inspire confidence in the men. 
“Tt was a frail thing for an army to cross 
on,” worried a Connecticut soldier. 
Hunter sat on his horse next to the bridge 
on the west bank of the river and repeat- 
edly called out, “Men, break step,” so that 
the impact of soldiers marching in step 
would not shake the bridge apart. “That 
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necticut man, “that the Cemeat ¢ 
not trust to anyone else.” In the growing 
darkness, Hunter’s army stopped one 
mile south of Port Republic, where they 
spent a miserable night, sleeping in the 
cold rain without any tents. Their South- 
ern counterparts at Mount Sidney like- 
wise endured a wet night in the open. The 
delay in crossing the river had cost the 
army three to four hours, giving Grumble 
Jones the time he needed to place his 
troops astride Hunter’s path.* 

General Imboden established his 
headquarters at “Bonnie Doon,” a farm- 
stead just south of Mount Meridian. 
Jones had ordered Imboden to “retard” 
or “obstruct” Hunter’s advance from Port 
Republic, cautioning him, however, “to 
avoid any risky engagement in the morn- 
ing.” Imboden established a picket post 
of twenty men where the Staunton Road 
forked west toward Port Republic and 
east toward Weyer’s Cave. 

During the night, Robert E. Lee tele- 
graphed Jones orders to “fight Hunter as 
quickly as possible, and beat him back be- 
fore Crook’s advent on the scene.” Jones 
concluded that waiting for Hunter’s po- 
tential attack at Mowry’s Hill certainly 
would not be fighting Hunter “as quickly 
as possible.” Furthermore, if Hunter 
marched back over to the Valley Pike 
while Jones was at Mowry’s Hill, the Fed- 
erals could occupy Staunton without a 
fight and wait for Crook’s arrival from 
the west. If that occurred, Jones stood no 
chance of defeating the combined forces 
of Hunter and Crook. Jones therefore 
determined to advance his army toward 
Port Republic and surprise Hunter wher- 
ever he might be found. But Imboden did 
not receive word of the change in plans, 
and still believed that the battle would be 
fought at Mowry’s Hill.? 
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A STEADY RAIN FELL FROM THE EARLY 
MORNING SKY on June 5 as Hunter’s army 
marched out of its camp near Port Re- 
public. Major General Julius Stahel, a 
Hungarian expatriate, led the march with 
his cavalry division, Major Timothy 
Quinn’s Ist New York Lincoln Cavalry in 
the vanguard. Hunter and his staff rode 
behind Quinn’s regiment, followed by the 
balance of Stahel’s cavalry and Captain 
Henry A. DuPont’s twenty-two-gun ar- 
tillery brigade. Brigadier General 
Jeremiah C. Sullivan’s infantry division 
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Mount Crawford the previous day, the 


Federals little expected to encounter any 
serious Confederate resistance. 

Captain James Stevenson’s company 
of the Ist Lincoln Cavalry scouted the 
area in advance of the main Union col- 
umn. At six o'clock Stevenson’s scouts 
located Imboden’s pickets at the junction 
of the Port Republic and Staunton Roads, 
and amid the rattle of carbines Stevenson 
reported to Quinn that he had met the 
enemy. Quinn reinforced Stevenson with 
two additional companies and the com- 
bined force attacked and drove 
Imboden’s pickets back in confusion to- 
ward Mount Meridian. The New Yorkers 
chased the Virginians furiously, never 
dreaming that a large Confederate force 
was nearby. 

Imboden’s rain-soaked brigade sat in 
camp near Mount Meridian waiting for 
orders while the Union army inched ever 
closer. When the sharp crack of carbine 
fire echoed back to the rebel camp, the 
Confederate commander rushed to the 
18th Virginia, the regiment nearest the 
front, and directed its commander, his 
brother Colonel George Imboden, to 
support the pickets. He also instructed 
Colonel Robert White to saddle up the 
23rd Virginia and an attached Maryland 
battalion and hurry forward, and ordered 
Captain John Opie and his two hundred 
mounted Valley Reserves camped at the 
village of Piedmont, two miles south of 
Mount Meridian, to the front. 

The 18th Virginia Cavalry advanced 
through the tiny hamlet of Mount Me- 
ridian before halting in an open field. 
Colonel Imboden formed his regiment 
into line of battle upon a grassy knoll, 
with wooded ground to his front. There 
the Virginians waited impatiently as the 
sounds of gunfire drew near. Before long, 
the fleeing Confederate pickets emerged 
from the woods and continued on with- 
out halting. The mounted Virginians 
readied their carbines and waited for the 
Federal cavalry to emerge from the 
woodline. As they did the Southerners 
fired a devastating volley, emptying 
nearly twenty saddles and creating much 
chaos and confusion. Under this telling 
fire, the New Yorkers struggled to regain 
the cover of the woods. 

Seeing the confusion in the Union 
ranks, Colonel Imboden raised his sword 


arge. The six hundred Virginians 
shouted as they fired their guns, chasing 
the lead battalion of the Ist New York 
back toward Port Republic. Jones’ desire 
for Imboden to avoid a serious engage- 
ment had just fallen by the wayside. 
Hunter saw the confusion, turned to 
General Stahel and ordered him to “at- 
tack the enemy and check his advance.” 
The Hungarian galloped up to Colonel 
William B. Tibbits, commanding both 
his own 21st New York Cavalry and a de- 
tachment of the 14th Pennsylvania, and 
shouted excitedly in broken English, “For 
God’s sake Colonel Tibbits, charge and 
if possible hold them in check.” Major 
Joseph Stearns’ battalion of the 1st Lin- 
coln Cavalry and a detachment of the Ist 
Maryland (Union) Cavalry, Potomac 
Home Brigade, temporarily slowed the 
advancing Virginians, but gave way be- 
fore Tibbits could arrive.'® 
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Brigadier General 
William E. “Grumble” Jones 
Colonel Tibbits’ Pennsylvanians and 
New Yorkers formed their line of battle 
on the west side of the Staunton Road. 
With Stahel and Tibbits in the lead, these 
Union horse soldiers drew their sabers 
and charged the 18th Virginia, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel John S. Platner’s 1st New 
York Veteran Cavalry following close be- 
hind. The Virginians had become some- 
what scattered and strung out by this 
time, and seeing the hard-charging 
bluecoats they did not wait to receive the 
attack but wheeled their mounts around 
and headed toward Mount Meridian in 
confusion. 
Using a ravine for cover Colonel 
Imboden led his men off to the west 
through a field and across a bridge over 
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‘a small stream. Most of Tibbits’ men 
failed to spot the Virginians’ detour and 
continued charging straight down the 
Staunton Road. Tibbits caught sight of 
the 18th Virginia as it emerged from the 
far end of the ravine and surged across 
the field, and he and Captain Ashbell 
Duncan, commander of the 14th Penn- 
sylvania, reigned in their mounts and sent 
the Pennsylvanians in pursuit of the en- 
emy. Tibbits called out to the 21st New 
York and waved his sword in the air, mo- 
tioning for them to follow him. 

By now the Virginians had crossed 
the field and entered the farm lane lead- 
ing to Bonnie Doon, where General 
Imboden had spent the night. Tibbits’ 
small command rapidly pressed on after 
the Confederates. The Virginians at the 
far end of the lane observed the small size 
of Tibbits’ command and turned to fight, 
but those closest to Tibbits continued to 
try to escape up the lane, which was bor- 
dered on both sides by a high post and 
rail fence. Confusion soon reigned as 
those who had turned to fight became 
mixed up with those still flying in panic. 
With mounted men pushing in both di- 
rections, the horses of the 18th Virginia 
soon became wedged between the fences 
on either side, and for a while it looked 
as if the Federals might capture most of 
the regiment. 

Tibbits and his men charged toward 
the entrance of the lane and summoned 
the Virginians to surrender. Those clos- 
est to him complied, but other men 
wheeled their horses and turned to fight, 
while others struggled to escape. A hand- 
to-hand saber fight swirled at the east end 
of the lane, and the fighting became so 
intense that Tibbits grew too weary to 
fight with his saber any longer. He drew 
his revolver from its holster just in time 
to shoot a Virginian who was about to 
kill a Pennsylvania officer, then quickly 
shot two more Virginians at point-blank 
range. One Federal advanced and fired 
at General Imboden. The general reached 
for his pistol, but found it wedged in its 
holster. “Kill the Yankee!” he cried, and a 
private leveled his carbine and fired. The 
bluecoat tumbled dead from his saddle."! 

Colonel Robert White’s 23rd Vir- 
ginia and the Maryland Battalion finally 
arrived at the front and charged the main 
body of the 21st New York as it closed in 
to overwhelm the 18th Virginia. The 
charge failed to drive the Yankees back, 
but it saved the 18th from annihilation. 
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tured, including Captain Francis 
Imboden, another of the general’s broth- 
ers. Tibbits’ small squad cut General 
Imboden off from his command and 
chased him toward the river. Only the 
speed and power of his stallion allowed 
him to evade capture. The steed bounded 
over a tall rail fence and carried Imboden 
to safety, his pursuers unable to follow. 

Some troopers of the 18th Virginia 
joined White’s battle line, but most re- 
treated toward Piedmont. Platner’s Ist 
New York Cavalry slammed into White’s 
command and checked the Virginians’ 
progress. Then the Ist Lincoln and Ist 
Maryland hit White’s Virginians in quick 
succession, and the gray cavalry retreated 
in confusion as the rest of Stahel’s divi- 
sion arrived on the scene. One New 
Yorker recalled, “The Johnnies immedi- 
ately started southward and a sort of go- 
as-you-please fight, conducted at all ve- 
locities from a dead stop to a rattling 
gallop ensued.” A lull then developed as 
most of the Union cavalry gathered in the 
fields around Bonnie Doon to regroup 
after the fast-paced action. Only Tibbits’ 
persistent New Yorkers and Pennsylva- 
nians maintained the chase.'? 

Between Bonnie Doon and the vil- 
lage of Piedmont Captain John Opie 
heard the gunfire grow ever closer, and 
as the Valley Reserves neared the front, 
hundreds of Imboden’s demoralized 
troopers fled past them. Opie immedi- 
ately dismounted his musket-wielding 
troops and arrayed them behind a brush- 
covered rail fence at the edge of a clear- 
ing. The sight of Imboden’s retreating 
veterans had unnerved Opie’s raw troops, 
and the veteran commander shouted to 
his men, “If it is necessary to run, I will 
run first, but, if any man runs before I 
do, I will shoot him.” Not a man left the 
battle line. Tibbits detected Opie’s pres- 
ence and charged the fence line, but the 
dragoons forced the Unionists to retire. 
Two more charges met a similar fate; only 
after learning that the Federals were 
massing to attack his right flank did Opie 
fall back.'? 

All morning long, while the cavalry 
fighting raged, Grumble Jones’ main 
army had been marching toward Pied- 
mont, arriving there about the same time 
that Stahel routed Imboden’s brigade. 
The village of Piedmont is located at the 
junction of the Staunton Road and the 
Cross Road, which, as its name indicated, 
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cut across the Valley from the Pike to the 
Staunton Road upon which Hunter was 
advancing from Port Republic. Jones 
placed his veteran infantry in a woodlot 
north of the Cross Road and west of the 
Staunton Road. West of these woods the 
Middle River snaked along, creating 
horseshoe bends and high bluffs that 
would greatly impact troop movements 
in the coming battle. 

Upon learning of Imboden’s defeat, 
Jones advanced Major R. Henry Brewer’s 
battalion (composed mainly of the dis- 
mounted contingent of Jones’ brigade) 
and a section of Captain John McClan- 
ahan’s six-gun battery to Northwest Hill, 
three-quarters of a mile northwest of 
Piedmont. From there Brewer, a West 
Point graduate from Maryland, checked 
the further advance of the Union cavalry 
for almost two hours. Jones rode north- 
ward and soon encountered General 
Imboden. The Valley native explained 
what had happened, and Jones told him 
that his support would be up in five min- 
utes, and that the rest of the army lay only 
several hundred yards away toward Pied- 
mont. This information astounded 
Imboden who was still under the impres- 
sion that they would fight Hunter at 
Mowry’s Hill. “My God General!” he ex- 
claimed, “You are not going to fight here 
and lose all the advantage of position we 
shall have at Mowry’s Hill?” Grumble 
shot back, “Yes! I am going to fight right 
here, if Hunter advances promptly to the 
attack. If he don't, I will go over there and 
attack him where he is.”!4 

General Jones ordered Colonel 
Beuhring H. Jones, commander of the 
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“Bonnie Doon,’ scene of a swirling cavalry fight between Stahel’s 
U.S. troopers and Imboden’s Confederates. 


First Brigade and no relation, to move 
forward rapidly and form a line of battle 
perpendicular to the Staunton Road, 
with his left flank resting on the steep 
Middle River bluffs. Jones marched his 
brigade to the edge of a wood lot and 
deployed his troops. Lieutenant Colonel 
William E. Fife’s 36th Virginia Infantry 
anchored the army’s left flank, the left 
wing of the regiment occupying the 
bluffs overlooking the river, the right 
wing manning the wood line. The steep 
bluffs rendered it impossible for the Fed- 
erals to turn the Confederate left flank. 
Captain James W. Johnston’s 60th Vir- 
ginia occupied the wood line on Fife’s 
right flank, and Lieutenant Colonel 
Henry Beckley’s 45th Battalion Virginia 
Infantry extended Buehring Jones’ line 
yet farther to the right.'° 

To Beckley’s right, twenty-five-year- 
old Colonel William H. Browne deployed 
the Second Brigade. Browne, who had at- 
tended West Point for four years before 
resigning to join the Confederate army 
in 1861, deployed Lieutenant Colonel 
Alexander Davis’ 45th Virginia Infantry. 
Colonel James Love’s Thomas Legion, a 
predominately western North Carolina 
unit, extended the Confederate battle line 
eastward to the Staunton Road. There 
Love’s men, some of them veterans of 
Seven Pines and Antietam, defended an 
elevated position “facing cleared fields to 
the north, west and east.” The Legion’s 
line formed an angle where it met the 
Staunton Road, and curved southward 
paralleling the road.'® 


The infantry of Colonels Jones and 
Browne converted a rail fence running 
just along the wood line into a makeshift 
fortification. The Confederates left the 
fence poles in the ground and kept the 
top rails in place. Then they laid addi- 
tional rails and fallen timber vertically on 
the top rail, positioning them so that the 
top end slanted back over the heads of 
the defenders, who stood in a slight en- 
trenchment dug behind the rail fence. It 
formed “a very good breastwork” to 
shield the Confederates from minie balls. 
Isaac Prillaman of the 36th Virginia felt 
so safe that he lay down and went to sleep 
until the battle started.'” 

On the right flank of the Thomas 
Legion, Grumble Jones posted three guns 
from Captain James C. Marquis’ August 
Reserve Battery. Operated by local teen- 
agers, the outfit was known as the “Boy 
Battery.” A six hundred-yard gap existed 
in the Confederate battle line between 
Marquis’ battery and the next unit in line, 
Vaughn’s dismounted cavalry brigade. 
Near the center of the gap, Grumble Jones 
posted Captain John McClanahan’s six- 
gun battery on the east side of the road, 
just north of the village of Piedmont. 

Immediately beyond the village, 
Vaughn’s Tennesseans formed their battle 
line just south of the Cross Road, with 
their left flank resting on the Staunton 
Road. Vaughn suggested to Grumble 
Jones that the ground was unfavorable 
and “the line too extended to be success- 
fully occupied by the troops in hand.” 
With Hunter’s army building up in front, 
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Jones then ffand General Tabada 
and together the two rode the battle line. 
They found the soldiers in high spirits 
and received cheer after cheer as they 
passed the various commands. Jones 
gleefully called out to the men as they 
passed each command, “Aim low boys, 
aim low, and hit “em below the belt. And 
be sure you see them before you shoot. 
Aim low and make every shot tell.” When 
they reached the Staunton Road they dis- 
covered Imboden’s rallied brigade in po- 
sition on the east side of the road, taking 
heavy fire from the Union artillery. 

Jones ordered Imboden: “Move your 
men back. You will find Vaughn dis- 
mounted just back of the village. Dis- 
mount your men, sending your horses 
to the rear in the woods and take posi- 
tion on Vaughn’s right.” Then Jones 
pointed toward an eminence well to his 
right and rear known as Round Hill. 
“Throw out flankers to the foot of that 
hill, and protect my right flank. Hunter 
will try to turn my position there and if 
you can prevent that, it is all I shall ask 
of you. I'll attend to the rest of the field.” 
Saluting, Imboden replied, “Your orders 
will be carried out fully.”!? 

Brewer’s battalion had held the 
Union cavalry at bay while Jones’ army 
deployed around Piedmont. Stahel in- 
formed Hunter he could make no fur- 
ther progress, and Hunter ordered Gen- 
eral Sullivan to relieve the exhausted 
cavalrymen on the battle line and resume 
the fight. Sullivan assigned the task of at- 
tacking Brewer to Colonel Augustus 
Moor. Moor had received military train- 
ing in his native Germany, and served as 
an officer in both the Seminole War in 
Florida and the war with Mexico. He de- 
ployed the 18th Connecticut on his right, 
the 5th New York Heavy Artillery—serv- 
ing as infantry—in the center, and the 
116th Ohio on the left near the Staunton 
Road. Moor’s old regiment, the 28th 
Ohio, remained in reserve supporting 
the artillery; the men had only a few 
weeks left in the service before they were 
due to be mustered out. Colonel John 
Wynkoop’s cavalry brigade went into 
position on Moor’s right flank, on the 
opposite bank of the Middle River. On 
the east side of the road, Colonel Joseph 
Thoburn deployed his four regiments in 
line of battle, but did not take part in the 
attack on Brewer. 
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As the 18th Connecticut advanced 
through the woods to relieve the cavalry, 
Hunter halted the regiment and ad- 
dressed them in a “direct and soldierly” 
manner. The regiment had behaved 
poorly at New Market, and Hunter ad- 
monished the men to do their duty and 
remove the tarnish from their reputation. 
The men took offense at Hunter’s sar- 
donic comments, and “scarcely got up a 
decent cheer in response.” Sergeant 
George C. Setchell recollected, “We were 
all as mad as hoppers before he got 
through, as we did not think it was any 
fault of ours that Sigel got licked. I think 
every man made up his mind then that if 
we did come up against the Rebs that day, 
some of them would get hurt.””° 

The Union artillery softened up 
Brewer’s position, and skirmishers from 
the 18th Connecticut and 5th New York 
advanced up the hillside toward the Con- 
federates manning the wood line. 
McClanahan’s gunners soon found the 
range and dropped their shells among the 
advancing Unionists, and Brewer’s troop- 
ers opened fire and drove the attackers 
back. Moor’s main line then advanced, 
but came under a sniping fire from Con- 
federates posted in the woods lining the 
river bank on his right flank. The 18th 
Connecticut and 5th New York were 
stopped in their tracks, but Brewer’s line 
did not extend all the way to the Staunton 
Road and the 116th Ohio on Moor’s left 
advanced unopposed. The Buckeyes soon 
wrapped around Brewer’s exposed right 
flank and poured a heavy fire into his 
right and rear. Brewer's line came undone 
from right to left, and his men retreated 
in confusion back to the main Confed- 
erate battle line. Although driven back 
by more than double his numbers, Ma- 
jor Henry Brewer had performed an in- 
valuable service in delaying the Union 
cavalry and providing Grumble Jones 
with the time he needed to organize his 
defenses.”! 

Jones had established his headquar- 
ters behind the right flank of the Tho- 
mas Legion. The elevated position offered 
him an excellent view of the battlefield, 
and he became concerned about the gap 
between the Thomas Legion and 
Vaughn’s brigade. The steep bluffs added 
natural strength to his left flank, so 
Grumble Jones pulled the 60th Virginia 
from Beuhring Jones’ brigade and de- 
ployed it on the right of the Thomas Le- 
gion, parallel to the Staunton Road. From 
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this position, the Virginians looked out 
over a rolling ravine containing a small 
stream known as Crawford Run. The Vir- 
ginians probably watched Captain Henry 
DuPont's Union batteries unlimber and 
roar into action on the opposite slope. 
Jones also bolstered Marquis’ young gun- 
ners with two guns from the veteran 
Lewisburg Battery.” 

General Hunter established his 
headquarters in the Shaver House, sev- 
eral hundred yards east of the Staunton 
Road overlooking the ravine. Colonel 
David Strother, Hunter's cousin and chief 
of staff, carefully studied the Confeder- 
ate defenses and later reported, “The 
enemy’s position was strong and well 
chosen. It was on a conclave of wooded 
hills, commanding an open valley be- 
tween and open gentle slopes in front. On 
our right in advance of the village of 
Piedmont was a line of log and rail de- 
fenses very advantageously located in the 
edge of a forest and just behind the rise 
of a smooth, open hill so that troops 
moving over this hill could be mowed 
down by musketry from the works and 
to prevent artillery from being used 
against them. To the left flank of this pali- 
sade rested a steep and impracticable 
bluff sixty feet high and washed at its base 
by the Shenandoah [Middle River].””3 

On the morning of June 5 Jones had 
at least 5,600 men, but Hunter’s last esti- 
mates had put Confederate strength at 
only 2,500. As Stahel had already routed 
Imboden’s brigade and Brewer’s battal- 
ion, surely there could not be a formi- 
dable Confederate force behind the quiet 
works? General Sullivan determined “to 
storm [the breastworks] and ascertain 
whether or not there was any force be- 
hind them.” Stahel ordered Wynkoop to 
advance his cavalry on Sullivan’s right 
flank. Wynkoop gave the lead to the tiny 
Ringgold Battalion of Pennsylvania cav- 
alry. The Pennsylvanians charged and 
drove in some Confederate skirmishers, 
but the 36th Virginia and some of 
Brewer’s men opened fire from atop the 
bluffs, driving the Federals back. Twice 
more the Ringgolds tried to penetrate the 
Confederate left, but found it impreg- 
nable. As the Pennsylvanians sullenly re- 
tired, Colonel Wynkoop called out, “You 
will let a dozen bushwhackers run the 
Ringgold Battalion?” The commander of 
the Ringgolds called back, “There is good 
fighting in there for your whole brigade 
if you will only take them in!”*4 
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In the meantime Sullivan ordered 
Moor and Thoburn to advance. On the 
west side of the road, Moor’s skirmish- 
ers ascended the hill and opened fire at 
the breastworks, eliciting no reply. Moor 
concluded that they “could walk right 
over the rail pen” and ordered an ad- 
vance. His brigade marched out of the 
woods from which they had driven 
Brewer and ascended the bald hill in front 
of Browne’s and Jones’ brigades. For the 
first one hundred yards the Federals en- 
joyed the cover of the intervening hill. But 
when their heads and torsos cleared the 
elevation’s crest, the Confederates fired 
and decimated the attacking ranks. On 
Moor’s far right flank, Beuhring Jones’ 
Virginians overlapped the Federal battle 
line and raked the 18th Connecticut 
with a lethal enfilading fire. The New 
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Brigadier General Jeremiah C. Sullivan 


Englanders soon fell back in confusion 
to the shelter of the woods. The break in 
the line rippled from right to left with the 
5th New York and finally the 116th Ohio 
retreating. On the east side of the road, 
Thoburn pulled his brigade back when 
he learned of Moor’s repulse. 

Tension mounted at Hunter’s head- 
quarters, as his staff waited for the vola- 
tile general to decide upon his next move. 
Hunter pulled out his trump card, Cap- 
tain Henry DuPont’s artillery brigade. 
DuPont deployed his twenty-two guns in 
a semi-circle that ringed the right flank 
of Jones’ main line on the west side of 
the Staunton Road. Captain Alfred Von 
Kleiser’s 30th New York Battery occupied 
the right of the arc in front of the Tho- 
mas Legion, while Captain Alonzo Snow’s 
Battery B, 1st Maryland Light Artillery, 
unlimbered its six three-inch guns on the 
high ground immediately east of the 
road. Approximately two hundred and 
fifty yards east of Snow, Battery B, 5th 
U.S. Light Artillery, rolled into position 
in an apple orchard on the heights be- 
hind Hunter’s headquarters. Lastly, Bat- 
tery D, Ist West Virginia Light Artillery, 
unlimbered its guns on some high 
ground directly in front of Imboden, pro- 
tected by skirmishers from Thoburn’s 
brigade. 

Hunter instructed DuPont to silence 
the Confederate batteries. From a com- 
mand post on a knoll behind the regular 
battery DuPont sent orders to his battery 
commanders via mounted orderlies. He 
ordered his men to fire only at those tar- 
gets he selected, desiring systematically 
to eliminate each Southern battery. 
DuPont first honed in on the “Boy Bat- 
tery” and the accompanying section of 
the Lewisburg Battery. These units were 
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forced the two remaining Confederate 
batteries to withdraw or cease firing to 
avoid being pummeled by the superior 
Union guns. DuPont later boasted, “The 
concentration and accuracy of the fire 
rendered the Confederate batteries abso- 
lutely useless in very short order and 
drove them all off the field save one.... 
The precision of the fire was wonderful.” 
The Confederate artillery was no longer 
a significant factor in the battle, and from 
this point the Union gunners operated 
with virtual impunity. A member of the 
Lewisburg Battery later wrote, “The dis- 
position of our guns in this battle was so 
bad that it would be a waste of time to 
study it and its effects.” 

Dupont now turned his guns on the 
Confederate infantry, a section of Stahel’s 
horse artillery adding its weight to the 
bombardment. The Union gunners espe- 
cially punished the 60th Virginia, posted 
along the Staunton Road, and the Virgin- 
ians withdrew from the roadside position 
and fell back into the relative safety of the 
woods. As luck would have it, Grumble 
Jones saw that the gap in his lines had 
reappeared and ordered the Virginians 
back to the road. Captain Johnston re- 
turned his men to their earlier position, 
but DuPont saw them and promptly 
forced them to retire again. The 60th Vir- 
ginia then remained in the woods, 
Johnston assuring Jones that he would 
hold the 60th Virginia ready to return to 
its assigned position in the event of an 
attack, “rather than submit to a useless 
slaughter of his men.” At the angle of the 
Confederate line the Thomas Legion also 
endured the punishment dealt out by the 
Union gunners.” 

Grumble Jones realized that his left 
wing (Jones’ and Browne’s infantry bri- 
gades) was exposed to the merciless fire 
of DuPont’s batteries, and decided to 
withdraw these units through the woods 
to the south side of the Cross Road. Jones 
instructed a section of the Lewisburg 
battery to return to the front to cover the 
retreat, then he headed toward the front 
line. Before the tactical withdrawal could 
occurr, however, Hunter renewed his at- 
tack.?” 

Shortly before one o'clock, Sullivan 
reinforced Moor with the Ist West Vir- 
ginia of Thoburn’s brigade, which went 
into position on Moor’s right flank. 
Moor also brought up Lieutenant Colo- 


rienced, these Germans from Cincinnati 
had only a few weeks left to serve. So far 
in 1864 many regiments in similar cir- 
cumstances had proven unreliable in 
battle. Nevertheless they took their place 
between the 116th Ohio and 5th New 
York. 

The brigade bugler sounded the ad- 
vance, and Moor’s troops stepped out of 
the wood line and headed for the Con- 
federate position across the field. Sullivan, 
whose bravery had been questioned dur- 
ing the New Market Campaign, rode his 
horse up and down the battle line, shout- 
ing words of encouragement to the men. 
By battle’s end, he would have three 
horses shot from under him. Moor’s bri- 
gade advanced to within one hundred 
and fifty yards of the Confederate infan- 
try when the Southerners delivered “a 
withering and steady fire of musketry.” 
“Tt was,” quipped an Ohioan, “no sport 
or pastime now.... Every man resolved 
to conquer that field or leave his body 
there cold and bloody in death.” 

On Moor’s left the 116th Ohio 
charged up to the breastworks and 
slugged it out with the Thomas Legion 
for ten minutes before being hurled back 
to the woods; on the right, the 1st West 
Virginia attacked the 36th Virginia, but 
some “well directed volleys” from the 
Southerners drove the mountaineers 
back in a short space of time. On the West 
Virginians left flank the 18th Connecti- 
cut and 5th New York met the same fate. 
In the center of Moor’s line, Becker’s 581 
resolute Germans trudged toward the 
45th Virginia of Browne’s brigade. When 
they cleared the crest of the bald hill, the 
Virginians greeted the Ohioans with a 
lethal volley. Two color bearers fell in 
quick succession, and a rebel bullet killed 
Major Ernest Schachi, the highest rank- 
ing Union officer to die in the battle. The 
Germans appeared to be on the verge of 
being driven back like the rest of Moor’s 
brigade. 

For the Army of the Shenandoah the 
crisis of the battle was now at hand. The 
Confederates had collapsed both flanks 
of Moor’s brigade, and with ear-splitting 
yells the jubilant rebels launched a deter- 
mined, spontaneous counterattack. The 
Southerners taunted the Ohioans with 
cries of “New Market, New Market.” But 
the Germans of the 28th Ohio had not 
participated in that battle, and those 
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words were as foreign to them as they 
were to the country they now fought for. 
Becker ordered the men to lie down be- 
hind the crest of the hill and return the 
enemy fire. Although under fire from the 
front and both flanks, the Germans held 
their ground and blunted the Confeder- 
ate counterthrust. Lieutenant Henry 
Ocker wrote home to his mother in Ger- 
many, “the horrible mass of fire-spitting 
rifles which were aimed at our regiment 
brought us a great loss of men, dead and 
wounded, but no one gave ground, ev- 
eryone held his position.” Isolated and 
alone on the hilltop, the 28th Ohio held 
its ground for thirty minutes while Moor 
rallied the brigade along the wood line 
to the rear. Their stand proved costly; 
Becker’s regiment lost thirty-three men 
killed and one hundred and five 
wounded. The Germans counted sev- 
enty-two bullet holes in their flag after 
the battle. Although the Ohioans had 
fought at South Mountain and Antietam, 
they always considered Piedmont “the 
hardest and bloodiest” battle they ever 
fought in, and one that brought the 28th 
Ohio much honor.”? 

On Moor’s right, the commanders 
of the Ist West Virginia and 18th Con- 
necticut discovered a depression in the 
ridge “of sufficient width to accommo- 
date the working of two guns.” Moor put 
in a request for artillery support, and 
Captain Von Kleiser rode over to survey 
the position. That officer beamed when 
he saw that he could move two guns to a 
protected position and fire at the Con- 
federate infantry from close range. He 
turned excitedly to the colonel of the Ist 
West Virginia and in broken English laced 
with a German accent said, “Never you 
mind, colonel, wait a little, Pll show you 
something.” He soon returned with two 
twelve-pound Napoleons and made good 
on his promise. “The very first shot made 
a hole through the rail pen you could 
drive a horse through,” observed Private 
Charles Lynch of the 18th Connecticut, 
“and the Rebs rushed out like bees 
swarming out of a hive.” On the receiv- 
ing end, Sergeant F. G. Shackelford of the 
36th Virginia noted that “part of the regi- 
ment exposed to the enemie’s [sic] fire 
suffered severely in killed and wounded. 
I saw a cannon ball strike in the midst of 
one of the companies and mortally 
wound several of the men.” In spite of the 
pounding by Von Kleiser, the 36th Vir- 
ginia held its ground with “Spartan reso- 


View of the battlefield from the main road looking east. Thoburn attacked up this slope. 


lution,” until Grumble Jones permitted 
the exposed portion to fall back behind 
the bluffs.*° 

Hunter ordered Stahel to dismount 
his cavalry and reinforce Moor’s brigade, 
and the Hungarian personally led the 21st 
New York forward. They immediately 
became engaged in “desultory, but con- 
stant skirmishing,’ in the course of which 
two bullets struck Stahel’s shoulder, forc- 
ing him to relinquish command. He went 
to the rear only long enough to have his 
wounds dressed, then returned to the 
front line. 

Jones now determined to attack 
Hunter and drive his army from the field. 
The second decisive repulse of Moor’s 
brigade apparently convinced the Con- 
federate commander to abandon the 
planned readjustment of his battle line 
and instead assume the offensive. He re- 
moved the 60th Virginia from its posi- 
tion covering the gap in the center and 
posted it behind the Thomas Legion, or- 
dered Imboden to “operate against the 
two regiments in front of him,” and in- 
structed Vaughn to send reinforcements 
to the left wing. Vaughn sent the Ist Ten- 
nessee Cavalry and the 39th and 59th 
Tennessee Infantry, two-thirds of 
Vaughn’s total strength. Imboden assured 
Jones’ courier that operations would be- 
gin immediately.*! 

From Hunter’s headquarters the 
Union high command plainly observed 
Vaughn’s Tennesseans marching toward 
the Confederate left wing, and DuPont's 
rifled batteries welcomed them with solid 
shot and shell. Realizing that Moor’s bri- 
gade had suffered great losses in its two 
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abortive attacks, Hunter feared for 
Moor’s safety in light of the build-up on 
his front. Thus far in the battle Hunter 
had held Thoburn’s brigade in reserve in 
case Vaughn and Imboden attacked the 
Union left. The ubiquitous Lieutenant 
Meigs now located the breach in the Con- 
federate line, previously covered by the 
60th Virginia, and notified headquarters 
of its existence. Hunter immediately or- 
dered Thoburn to advance through the 
gap, while Moor received orders to hit the 
Confederate front once more. Grumble 
Jones had invited this final all-out Union 
effort by massing most of his troops on 
his left, thus weakening the rest of his line. 

Moor’s brigade charged the Confed- 
erate breastworks from the front and 
grabbed the attention of the Southern- 
ers. On Moor’s right, Vaughn’s Tennes- 
seans and the 36th Virginia drove back 
the attacking Federals before Thoburn’s 
attack even began. To the Southerners it 
appeared as if the attack would meet the 
fate of the previous two. But unbeknown 
to the rebels Thoburn’s brigade was now 
stealthily moving to strike the vulnerable 
gap in the Confederate line. 

Thoburn left his skirmishers in po- 
sition in front of Imboden and Vaughn 
when he launched his assault. He also left 
the 2nd Maryland Eastern Shore Regi- 
ment in position to support the artillery 
and protect the army’s left flank. Then, 
under the covering fire of DuPont's ar- 
tillery, Thoburn advanced his brigade 
through the Crawford Run ravine, un- 
detected by the Confederates on the left 
wing. DuPont's artillery soon demoral- 
ized the Confederates posted in the rail 
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Colonel Jacob Campbell 


pens along the edge of the woods. One 
North Carolinian wrote, “The Yankees 
poured the grape and canister solid shot 
and bombs into [the woods, cutting] the 
timber all to pieces. There was great big 
trees cut off.... Men that was at the battle 
of Seven Pines say they never heard no 
harder.”? 

Thoburn wasted no time. He formed 
his brigade into a column of regiments, 
the 54th Pennsylvania in the lead, fol- 
lowed by the 34th Massachusetts and 12th 
West Virginia. Upon reaching the slope 
leading up to the exposed Confederate 
flank, the brigade shifted from marching 
column to a line of battle formation. The 
12th West Virginia headed directly toward 
the exposed right flank of the Thomas 
Legion, while on its left the 54th Penn- 
sylvania moved toward the gap. Both regi- 
ments then lay down on the grassy hill- 
side, undetected and less than one 
hundred yards from the Confederate po- 
sition. The 34th Massachusetts marched 
behind the West Virginians and Pennsyl- 
vanians and moved toward the far left of 
Thoburn’s battle line. Lieutenant Meigs 
“rode backward and forward along the 
line, encouraging the men to do their 
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that the “determined ear eseiohe on the 
countenances of both men and officers 
boded no good” for the Confederates. 
The adjutant of the 12th West Virginia 
looked at his men, then said to his colo- 
nel, “The boys are full of fight today.”*? 

From its prone position, the 12th 
West Virginia opened fire on the right 
flank of the Thomas Legion, which was 
already battling the 116th Ohio in its 
front. Jones rode out in between the two 
contending battle lines and finally saw 
what the lay of the land had concealed 
from him: Thoburn’s brigade! Jones 
dashed back and called out to the Tho- 
mas Legion, “Brave Carolinians, I’ll bring 
you help!” Jones retrieved the 60th Vir- 
ginia and rushed them to the position 
they had held only a short time ago. Then 
he sent a courier to the 59th Tennessee 
on the far left and ordered it toward the 
threatened sector. Jones also called forth 
the Valley Reserves and a section of artil- 
lery from McClanahan’s battery from his 
reserves on the other side of the village.** 

Captain Johnston led the 60th Vir- 
ginia across the Staunton Road and be- 
gan forming a line of battle. However, 
only two companies were in place when 
Thoburn’s brigade rose up and attacked. 
The few Virginians who could respond 
did so, but the rest were easily routed and 
driven back into the woods in confusion. 
Had they been in line of battle when the 
attack started, the outcome might have 
been quite different. 

On Thoburn’s right flank, Colonel 
William B. Curtis saw the Virginians 
break and called out to his 12th West Vir- 
ginia, “Go in boys, they're whipped!” The 
mountaineers rose up and surged against 
the angle of the Thomas Legion’s breast- 
work like a blue wave. The Tarheels re- 
sponded with a searing volley that took 
out a number of Federals. Corporal Jo- 
seph S. Halstead, bearing the colors of the 
12th West Virginia, rushed into “a sheet 
of rebel flame” and planted “that banner 
of holy hopes and hallowed memories” 
upon the Confederate works. Halstead 
turned to his comrades and shouted, 
“Come on boys, here’s where I want you!” 
A few steps later, a Confederate bullet 
mortally wounded him. Nevertheless the 
regiment responded and in an instant the 
West Virginians were up and over the 
Confederate works. One mountaineer 
climbed up on the breastworks and 
shouted, “Look out Johnnies we’re com- 
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of bricks” A vicious hand-to-hand me- 
lee ensued, but as the bluecoats poured 
in from the rear the Confederates real- 
ized all was lost and abandoned the fight. 
At the same time, the 28th and 116th 
Ohio charged the Confederate works 
from the front and completely over- 
whelmed the Southerners. Cut off from 
their comrades on the Confederate right 
wing by the Union attack, they fled into 
the woods and toward the Middle River. 
The 12th West Virginia and seven com- 
panies of the 54th Pennsylvania then pro- 
ceeded to advance behind the Confeder- 
ate line, rolling it up and capturing scores 
of prisoners in the process.*° 

As the attacking Pennsylvanians and 
Bay Staters pressed across the Staunton 
Road toward the woods, Colonel Kenton 
Harper led the Valley Reserves down the 
road toward the left flank of the 34th 
Massachusetts. At the same time, 
Grumble Jones had gathered Major 
Brewer's battalion and rallied some men 
of the Thomas Legion and 60th Virginia 
behind a fence running along the wood 
line. With these troops Jones checked the 
further progress of the 34th Massachu- 
setts, whereupon the Reserves poured a 
withering fire into the right flank of the 
Federals, knocking out dozens of men, 
including the regiment's major, and forc- 
ing it back across the Staunton Road. The 
well-disciplined regiment maintained its 
order, however, and did not fall into con- 
fusion when it gave ground. Colonel 
Jacob Campbell of the 54th Pennsylva- 
nia saw the predicament the Bay Staters 
were in and quickly led three companies 
of his regiment in an attack on the left 
flank of Brewer’s position. Brewer went 
down with a mortal wound, and 
Grumble Jones called out for an officer 
to lead the battalion. 

Lieutenant Monroe Blue, a veteran 
cavalry officer leading a company of re- 
serves, stepped forward. Blue shouted, 
“General I will lead them. Boys, follow 
me and we will soon have them on the 
run!” Blue placed his cap on the point of 
his sword and dashed forward, followed 
by the dismounted men. Their numbers 
grew as he shouted, “New Market! New 
Market! Remember New Market!” A 
Pennsylvania officer saw the gathering 
threat and called out, “Boys, shoot that 
officer before he starts a rally!” A Penn- 
sylvanian recalled, “Several of us cut loose 
at him and he spun around, dropped his 
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ents oe had rallied around Blue 
quickly disappeared.*° 

The 34th Massachusetts now di- 
rected its fire at the inexperienced Valley 
Reserves who, although they had per- 
formed well in delivering their flank at- 
tack, began to wither when the Federals 
replied in earnest. A battalion of dis- 
mounted cavalry reinforced Thoburn, 
and added its weight to the fight, and 
Grumble Jones watched as the Reserves 
and Brewer’s men quickly fell into con- 
fusion. Jones gathered a handful of men, 
rode out in front of them, and dashed 
toward the leveled rifles of the 34th Mas- 
sachusetts and 54th Pennsylvania. The 
Union veterans fired and a minié ball 
struck him in the center of the forehead 
and he fell instantly, “stricken dead by 
loyal vengeance.” What little Confederate 
resistance remained quickly evaporated, 
and the Federals drove the survivors 
through the woods toward the bluffs. The 
59th Tennessee was unable to plug the gap 
as Jones had ordered, for the retreating 
rebel masses blocked the way. Moor’s bri- 
gade stormed the breastworks all along 
the line and many Confederates found 
themselves prisoners in their rail pens, 
sandwiched between two Federal lines. 
Colonel John Wynkoop’s cavalry brigade 
charged toward the river on Moor’s right 
flank and cut off many escaping South- 
erners. As the Confederates scrambled 
down the bluffs, the Federals reached the 
crest and opened fire. The Federals net- 
ted nearly a thousand prisoners in their 
sweep toward the river, and over five hun- 
dred Confederates were killed and 
wounded. 

With Jones’ broken army retreating 
in confusion, the Union cavalry charged 
toward the jumbled gray ranks. Most of 
the cavalry had been inactive until Stahel 
returned to the front after being treated 
at the field hospital. Seeing this, the Hun- 
garian ordered his men to pursue the en- 
emy. Platner’s 1st New York charged up 
the Staunton Road, thundering through 
Piedmont. The Ist Lincoln received or- 
ders to attack as well, but only did so re- 
luctantly after wasting much precious 
time. On the Crumpecker farm, just south 
of the intersection of the Staunton and 
Cross Roads, four guns of McClanahan’s 
battery formed the nucleus of a develop- 
ing Confederate rear guard. Lieutenant 
Colonel George W. Day, commander of 
the 12th Tennessee Battalion that had re- 


| mained in its original position, formed 


his troops into line of battle along a farm 
lane. The Confederates held their fire 
until the New Yorkers had approached to 
within short range, then unleashed a le- 
thal volley of iron and lead. One Virginia 
gunner recalled, “The whole head of the 
Yankee column seemed to melt away.” For 
all practical purposes, the rear guard ac- 
tion of Day’s Tennesseans and McClan- 
ahan’s Virginians ended the battle.>” 

As the senior surviving officer, 
Vaughn turned to Imboden and said, “We 
must save all we can of our poor fellows, 
but I don’t know the country, was never 
in it in my life before. You know it well, I 
hear and I will adopt your suggestions.” 
With only Imboden’s brigade, the few 
hundred men of Vaughn’s brigade who 
had not reinforced the left wing, and 
McClanahan’s battery maintaining good 
order and discipline, the defeated Con- 
federate army fell back toward Wayne- 
boro and ultimately to the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, leaving Hunter to roam the 
Shenandoah Valley virtually unopposed. 
He was not stopped until he reached 
Lynchburg, and then only after Lee had 
detached almost twenty percent of his 
effective infantry strength to save that 
vital supply center from capture.** 

For most men in the Army of the 
Shenandoah, this was their first victory. 
“Cheers rolled back from the front,” re- 
called one of Hunter’s staff. “Stretcher 
men, ambulance drivers, wounded men, 
butchers, bummers, all took up the shout, 
and back upon the hill crests Negroes, 
teamsters, and camp followers re-echoed 
the joyful shout.” Even the normally glum 
Hunter joined in. He threw his arms 
around his staff, kissed their cheeks and 
slapped their backs. He had good reason 
to celebrate: Piedmont was the first 
Union victory of the war in the Upper 
Valley, and his would soon be the first 
Federals to enter the vital railroad and 
production center of Staunton. The price 
had been steep, however: Hunter had lost 
more than eight hundred men, mostly 
killed and wounded.*? 

The dead and wounded of both 
armies lay strewn about the Piedmont 
battlefield. Colonel Tibbits rode his horse 
behind the Confederate breastworks and 
found scores of hideously wounded Con- 
federates, “many of them having the flesh 
torn off the body by splinters from rails.” 
A Connecticut soldier wrote, “I have 
heard of men being torn to pieces, but I 
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never want to see such a sight ag again 2 
was behind their rail pen. » Another re- 
called, “One poor fellow had been com- 
pletely skinned the whole length of his 
back. It must have been done by a piece 
of rail, as he lay on the ground on his 
stomach.” Old men and young boys lay 
dead and wounded near the Staunton 
Road, where the Valley Reserves had 
vainly tried to stem the Union tide. In the 
camp where the depressed Confederate 
prisoners gathered that night, one South- 
ern wag stood upon a tree stump. He 
called out to his comrades hoping to ease 
their disappointment, “Next week the 
Richmond papers will come out, and we 
will have gained another glorious victory 
in the Valley.” 


Generals in Blue 


Colonel William B. Tibbits 


The Battle of Piedmont has been 
largely forgotten and what little has been 
written about it has been told primarily 
from the viewpoint of General Imboden. 
He stated that he would “see that the re- 
sponsibility for the day’s work is fixed 
where I think it belongs.” Much of what 
Imboden wrote reflected poorly upon 
Grumble Jones, who was no longer alive 
to challenge the veracity of Imboden’s ac- 
count, or explain the battle from the 
commander’s viewpoint. Imboden also 
claimed that the Tennesseans of Vaughn’s 
brigade maintained their position 
without firing a shot, while Thoburn 
advanced directly across their front. 
Imboden failed to mention that two- 
thirds of Vaughn’s brigade had already 
reinforced the Confederate left wing 
when ordered to do so by Jones. These 
troops lost 298 men killed, wounded, 
and captured in the ensuing battle. As 
for the remainder of Vaughn’s brigade, 
Imboden failed to note that when 
Thoburn launched his attack he had left 


He also failed to pickin that the well- 
handled artillery of Captain DuPont 
dominated the ground over which any 
advance against Thoburn would have 
taken place. Additionally he completely 
mischaracterized the quality and nature 
of the reinforcements Grumble had 
brought from southwest Virginia. After 
examining all of the facts of the battle, 
this writer agrees with historian Robert 
K. Krick, who in his book on the Battle 
of Port Republic described Imboden’s 
postwar writings as “almost entirely 
worthless for historical purposes.”*" 
Imboden apparently sought to place 
the blame for the defeat upon Jones and 
Vaughn in order to deflect potential criti- 
cism of his own actions. After all, Jones 
had ordered Imboden to “operate” against 
the Federals in his front. Had Imboden 
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“I AM IN FOR ANYTHING 


THE LETTERS OF SERGEANT ARCHIE LIVINGSTON, 3RI 


TWENTY-SIX-YEAR-OLD ARCHIBALD 
LIVINGSTON did not rush to the colors in 
1861. Apparently at the behest of his fa- 
ther, Archie and his younger brother 
Theodore did not join the Confederate 
army until May 1862, when the conscrip- 
tion act made them liable for military 
service.' Following their brother Albert, 
Archie and “Tede” joined the “Madison 
Gray Eagles,” Company G of the 3rd 
Florida Infantry, then stationed near Tal- 
lahassee. Before long, the unit was trans- 
ferred to Mobile, Alabama, then to Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, where it joined the 
campaign into Kentucky. Having hoped 
to remain in Florida, Archie confessed 
that he “committed a blunder” to join the 
3rd and did so only to carry out his par- 
ents’ wish of serving with his brothers. 
Once committed to the Confederate 
army and to the 3rd Florida, however, 
Archie Livingston had no regrets. “As for 
me I am a soldier for the war,” he wrote 
in the fall of 1862. 
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glimpses of the Florida home front, in 
which Archie was intensely interested, 
and an intimate portrait of the extended 
Livingston family. Archie Livingston’s let- 
ters are part of a larger collection of fifty 
letters from the Livingston brothers and 
cousins John Livingston and John Inglis 
to their parents and siblings. The family 
had moved in the 1840s from South 
Carolina to Madison County, Florida, 
where the patriarch, Scottish-born Daniel 
G. Livingston, became a wealthy carriage 
maker and farmer, owning at least three 
hundred acres of land and fifteen slaves. 
Daniel and Rhoda Ann Townsend 
Livingston had eleven living children in 
1860, of whom Archie was the oldest.” 
Even more than most letters from Civil 
War soldiers, the Livingston letters reveal 
the precarious balance between concerns 
for family, community, and country, 
Archie Livingston’s letters begin with 
the aftermath of the Confederate inva- 
sion of Kentucky. The 3rd Florida was 


The Battle of Perryville: “that dreadful day.” 


The letters of Archie Livingston 
chronicle the campaigns of the 3rd 
Florida Infantry in the Army of Tennes- 
see from Kentucky in 1862 to the Battle 
of Franklin in December 1864, where he 
was captured. The letters also provide 


part of General John C. Brown’s brigade 
of General James Patton Anderson’s di- 
vision of General Braxton Bragg’s army. 
The regiment incurred such heavy casu- 
alties at the Battle of Perryville (October 
8, 1862) that, in December 1862, it was 
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consolidated with the Ist Florida. The 
Ist/3rd Florida Consolidated Infantry 
served in General William Preston’s (later 
Stovall’s) brigade (sometimes called the 
Florida Brigade) of General John C. 
Breckinridge’s division of the Army of 
Tennessee. 

At the time of his first letter, Archie 
Livingston had just turned twenty-six 
years old. He stood 5'6" and had dark 
skin, dark hair, and dark eyes. His letters 
reveal a young man who had been edu- 
cated at private schools, and who was ar- 
ticulate and perceptive. Transcribed and 
published here are most of his wartime 
letters. The editors have endeavored to 
preserve the sense of family and commu- 
nity that characterize the letters, but have 
excised extended passages inquiring 
about family and friends. Also in the in- 
terest of reserving space for the letters 
themselves, the editors have provided 
minimal annotations for context and 
identification. 


+ + 
Knoxville Monday 27th Oct. 1862 
My Dear Mother, 


We are again in “Dixie” far away up 
Kentucky we thought we were more in 
the land of “Lincolndom” than elsewhere. 
Maj Mashburn or Lieut Dunbaur will 
hand this to you. As both expect a fur- 
lough to go to Florida. If you meet them 
they can give you all the particulars of 
your sons and of Madison boys gener- 
ally. Albert Theodore & myself are now 
quite well and I can say for myself that 
the further I marched the-more robust I 
got. Poor Theodore began to “fag” to- 
wards the wind up, but on the last day, 
by his will and energy made 27 miles. 
Yesterday a snow storm commenced & 
lasted until this morning which found 
many, many soldiers entirely unprepared 
for the occasion. Numbers were without 
shoes & blankets and only clothed by a 
shirt & pr pants of thin material and even 
unprotected by a tent or tent Fly. I can 


FOR SUCCESS” 


*LORIDA INFANTRY 


tell you dear Mother that many soldiers 
suffer more than our wealthy and com- 
fortable families know or can realize. Be- 
fore the march if any could have told me 
that men could live on halfrations of Beef 
& bread as long as this Army have done 
& undergone such fatigue, I could not 
have believed it. We have shared this too 
because we could not buy, but am still 
cheerful & ready to persevere longer for 
Confederate freedom & independence. If 
you got my letter from “Dick Robinson” 
camp written a short time after the battle 
of Perryville, it gave you more particu- 
larly the details of that dreadful day which 
I pray may never be my lot to witness 
again. Many noble souls fell on that day: 
none more loved than Thos Mosely, who 
was shot early in the engagement by a 
grape shot. Tom at the time of his death 
was acting Sergt Major of the Regiment. 
S[?] & West were great favorites in the 
company & fought with great courage, 
governed by coolness & good judgement. 
Please see Mr & Mrs Mosely & say that I 
have his sword p[?] &c that were found 
in his pocket. 

.. John Inglis* was a little unwell to- 
wards the last, but “made the trip” and is 
now doing well. You dont know my Dear 
Mother how glad & thankful we are to 
get in hearing of a R R Whistle, with the 
prospect of travelling by straw instead of 
by our physical extertions. Albert 
Theodore & myself are truly grateful for 
our good luck—in being spared from any 
serious illness of ourselves or that of 
Levy—Many are left behind without any 
knowledge on our part of what became 
of them, and many negroes are lost by 
sickness & desertion to the enemy. John 
Inglis commanded his company on the 
battleground and was noticed by all as 
an officer of bravery and a good com- 
mander.— 

...Our entire company is delighted 
with the election of Enoch & all hope that 
he will do his best to get the 3rd ordered 
home to Florida.— * 


Edited by 
JOHN M. COSKI 


Transcribed by 


Louise Hall and Ruth Ann Coski 


Postwar portrait of Archibald Livingston. Museum of the Confederacy, Richmond, Virginia 


What this army is now to do is with 
us a matter of conjecture. some surmise 
that our Regt is to return to Florida— 
others to Mobile, North Ala, Chatta- 
nooga, Murfreesboro & even to the com- 
mand of Beauregard on the Carolina 
Coast. The first would suit us best—yes 
there we might fare better. But some one 
has to undergo this hardship & why not 


us? Please get our woolens ready so as 
soon as we learn of our destination you 
can send on. Levy needs 2 pr winter heavy 
pants—I am shoeless & so is Levy because 
we could not get those at Chattanooga. 
There is a rumor that we are to draw these 
articles soon, if so we can manage... 

Your son affectionately 

A.L. 
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3rd Fla Regt near Jackson, 
Wednesday 17 June [1863] 
Dear Enoch: 

Thinking perhaps a line from this 
regim might interest you, I have not 
thought it out of the way to send you this 
note. Our Division is yet retained around 
this city; but orders are at the Quarters 
to have the brigade in readiness for a 
moments notice to march. The belea- 
guered city of Vicksburg yet holds on and 
it is confidently believed that when Genl 
Johnston’s forces make their grand united 
effort that Vicksburg will be relieved and 
the enemy routed. However every thing 
of army movements is kept from us—not 
even seeing a newspaper and conse- 
quently ignorant of matters that many 
suppose from our promixity to the scenes 
of conflict, would imagine us fully in- 
formed upon. We knew nothing of what 
is going on in Va Tenn, or elsewhere & 
not even of the army movements in 
Florida.... 

Official knowledge has been received 
of the death of Lieut Collier & private 
Wm J Bevan the latter of this Company 
who died of wounds recd 2nd January at 
Murfreesboro—the former expired Jany 
12th [?] & the latter on the 16th day of 
April 1863. 

Your friends are generally quite well 
in this Regt. Col Mashburn® Capt 
Langford,° Warring John Inglis Jim Smith 
& c are the same clever friends that you 
have always had, with numerous others I 
could mention.... 

Truly yours 

A. Livingston 


Camps 1st & 3rd Fla Regts Tenn 
Friday Nov 6th 1863 
Dear Enoch: 

Feeling something in the spirit of 
writing, have thought that I would send 
you this scroll. so far as military affairs 
are concerned you are more perfectly 
advised than I am for you have full ac- 
cess to newspapers, which is not always a 
privilege with soldiers. Our position 
Breck[inridge] Div is altered further to 
the left, and nearer Lookout Mountain. 
We are better pleased than before for 
there (“Missionary Ridge”) was so steep 
that our fires cooking utensils wood & c 
would roll so much that it was uncertain 
how long anything would stop with you 
when you put it down. The enemy are 
making decided demonstrations towards 


Flag of the Ist and 3rd Florida Infantry (combined). 
Courtesy The Museum of the Confederacy, Richmond, VA, photography by Katherine Wetzel 
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U.S. troops drive Johnston's army from Jackson: there would be no “grand united effort” to relieve Vicksburg. 


driving our forces from Lookout. If they 
can do this they will then possess the R. 
Road to Bridgeport and take from Genl 
Bragg a position that could be held in- 
definitely, providing no flank movement 
of our numerous enemy is allowed. We 
often wish that a Lee, Beauregard, 
Johnston or Longstreet was in command 
of this army. Whether they would accom- 
plish more than Genl Bragg has is a mat- 
ter that is to be tried. H[owever] is a 
known fact that the troops of his com- 
mand have not that entire confidence in 
Genl Bragg that they should, and it is now 
thought by many that the victory was not 
so complete as it might have been if the 
battle of Chicamauga had been fought & 
won by other of those generals.—The 
President seems to yet sustain Genl Bragg 
and pronounces him a competent mili- 
tary commander. 

Col Mashburn arrived a few days ago 
and is now in command of the Regi- 
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ments. He says you speak of entering the 
service and talk like coming this way. 
While we would all be glad to have you 
with us, I dont think that one would ad- 
vise you to join the Army of Tenn. You 
are exempted & made so by the sentiment 
of the people. Why not then serve them 
until you are discharged. Our civil coun- 
cils ought to have good and competent 
members, as much so as the army its sol- 
diers. Your majority was so complimen- 
tary that I dont se how you can decline 
serving the people in the capacity for 
which you were selected. Your name is 
often mentioned among the Florida sol- 
diers in this army for position and have 
more than once heard it used with refer- 
ence to Gov Milton’s successor. Dont 
think I am jesting for I can assure that it 
is so. You have friends in the companies 
from Madison Taylor & LaFayette that 
would cheerfully support you for any 
position you might desire and I think 
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The troops “have not that entire confidence in 
General Bragg [above] that they should” 


Enoch you can better serve those and 
your country in our Civil Councils, for 
these must have men of wisdom and true 
patriotism as much so as the army its 
soldiers. Let the “Fire Eaters” come in and 
comply with their pledge. There are men 
in Madison County who pledge their 
“lives fortune & honor” for a successful 
effort at secession. Have they carried out 
their promise faithfully? Ex Gov [Jones?] 
says not. The letter of this good old man 
is a gem and I wish that men who were 
so anxious to see rebellion would do as 
near their duty as this patriot. Where is 
Mr Randall, Lipscomb, Wardlaw, Wilkin- 
son, and others of their stamp with for- 
tune? Are they in the field of practicable 
service exposing their lives fortune & 
honor? God grant that the soldier may 
recollect them and all others of their 
stamp when the Great day of peace shall 
arrive. Dont think I am “piqued, for lam 
not. These troubles are upon our coun- 
try and for me I am here and expect to 
do my duty. Col Wardlaw replied to a let- 
ter of mine a short time since in an ex- 
ceedingly kind manner, and very full of 
regrets at his physical inability for service 
in the army. If our country is saved, it will 
be the work of good men—men who 
acted no conspicuous part in bringing on 
the troubles, and the battles fought & 
won principally by men of limited 
means.... 

There is much talk in camp with ref- 
erence to re-enlistments. The Florida 
troops say they are going home in May, 
anyhow in August—3 years from date of 
original enlistment. As for me I am a sol- 
dier for the war, but would prefer service 
in Florida or else where than Tenn or 


Miss. I committed a blunder when I en- 
listed in the 3rd and only did so to please 
Father & Mother, who seemed very de- 
sirous that I should follow Albert & 
Theodore. However thus far every thing 
has worked well, and it should be my 
pleasure to do their wish yet it does oc- 
cur to me that I could have farther ad- 
vanced my interest if allowed to follow 
my original inclination. 

Capt Inglis is expected to day from 
Atlanta. John has suffered much from 
chills & fever and I hear is greatly reduced 
I dont know that he is acting prudently 
in returning just now for one command 
is without sufficient Tents & flies, and 
rains continues to fall. Cousin John 
Townsend was over to see me two days 
ago. Dont you think he is a splendid fel- 
low?... 

— A. Livingston 


[And on the same page as letter of 
Nov 6, 1863:] 

This letter is for you Mag & no one 
else.” | am afraid you will think me fault 
finding and not [address?] such an ex- 
pression of ideas. I can however assure 
you dear Enoch that if you were with us 
around the camp fires you would hear 
just such as I have written. The men that 
were very enthusiastic upon this matter 
in the beginning, and the wealth of the 
country too, are not doing their duty 
square up in the field of hardship and 
available service. Those that are in are 
screened by a staff or some nominal ap- 
pointment. Merely for the [?] and its 
comforts, and a protection against con- 
scription.— Again I would ask you not 
to regard me as embittered, and only feel 
like giving you some idea of the senti- 
ment in our command with respect to 
such characters. I hope you may have an 
interesting and pleasant session of the 
legislature this winter.— .... 


Camp 3d Fla Regt Near Dalton 
Saturday night 26th Dec 63 
My dear Sister: 

...Christmas passed off very much 
like any other day, [save?] that Cousin 
john and I indulged in a drink of warm 
whiskey punch. Directly after roll call on 
that morning I was called for at his cabin 
where we drank to the health of our fam- 
ily at home.... Dear sister it is almost 
impossible to believe that men would re- 
main in service under circumstances so 


trying. Rations are cut down to a mite so 
scanty that it appears inadequate for a 
rightful sustenance. Corn meal & 3/4th 
poor green beef with an occasional ra- 
tion of flour and sometimes a sprinkling 
of sugar and rice, is about what our 
troops are getting in the army. However 
so far as I am concerned the affectionate 
attention of those at home with the gen- 
erous presents from Theo in Atlanta 
places me beyond any difficulties that 
befalls so many of our brave troops. This 
very day a little box came from Theodore 
& his friend Wilson as a Christmas 
present which was highly valuable in 
camps. I tell you dear sister that I am ex- 
ceedingly fortunate for so many of my 
good men, never receive even the wel- 
come pleasure of a letter to say nothing 
of getting anything prepared by the hands 
of those at home... 

Our Regt has nearly completed win- 
ter quarters. I am in a very good shanty 
with two good friends, Sergt Rye & War- 
ren McLeod.’ We have chimneys and 
comfortable bunks, and upon the whole 
find our new cabin dry warm & comfort- 
able. Cousin John has his cabin near by, 
and is a first rate generous neighbor. We 
visit each other frequently and find much 
pleasure in dining or tasting of one 
anothers dishes, to see which mess excels 
in preparing the nicest food. 

I would like to see you dear sister 
with all at home. This war is becoming 
exceedingly tiresome to our troops. How 
happy our Country would be if an hon- 
orable peace could be affected—at least 
our soldiers would value so much the 
blessings of peace and society those of 
their homes. The messages of the two 
Presidents do not offer much grounds for 
hope of peace. While Lincoln’s is full of a 
spirit of power, exhibiting a united sen- 
timent of his people, Mr. Davis’s tells 
plainly that we must increase our armies 
and renew our energies and resources for 
a more vigorous defense of our soil and 
homes.— ... 

Affectionately your brother 

A. Livingston 


Camps 1st and 3rd Fla Regts 
Wednesday 23d March [1864] 
My Dr Father, 

With this I enclose your list of con- 
tributions to the stores, and a statement 
showing how the fund was appropri- 
ated.... Resolution of thanks to the citi- 
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zens of Madison & Jefferson have already 
gone forth, mentioning your name Gra- 
ham & Palmer Mr [?] and “old man 
Palmer.” Here shoes with pants for Capt 
Land Capt P. Companies afforded much 
relief and satisfaction to be our soldiers. 
Most all have seen the list of contribu- 
tors and speak in flattering terms of the 
continued [liberality] and attention to 
the soldier manifested by Madison 
County and particularly of your [illeg- 
ible/faded]—& Thomas Beggs & co. If 
ever there was any feeling of dislike to- 
wards you and Mr Thomas, it has entirely 
disappeared and now all concede that you 
are both steadfast and useful friends to 
the soldier—friends that accomplish 
something when they make an effort. 
Our Company (G) is without an officer 
the three Senior officers at home. I 
haven't heard from Albert since I left you. 
John is quite well, and is always at his post 
discharging a faithful captain’s duty to his 
company... By Jim Smith I sent Theodore 
his appointment by the Sec of War as 
Hospital Steward. I hope he has had as 
pleasant a visit with family and friends 
as I did. Father, you and Mother with 
every one of my dear family were so af- 
fectionate and kind to me that I now love 
home more than ever. My duty at present 
is in the field of practical service, which 
keeps me from meeting you as often as I 
would like. Our country is in imminent 
danger, requiring a faithful discharge of 
service from every young man. This 
should be done and our honor can be 
saved. Does it not appear to you that our 
soldiering and country is re-invigorated? 
I earnestly hope so. I read the speech of 
Senator Hill delivered at LaGrange 
printed in the Appeal. This appears to be 
one of the plainest statements of the en- 
actments of the recent Congress on mili- 
tary, tax, curency, Habeas-corpus & c that 
I have seen. His tribute to the Tennesse- 
ans and closing remarks are splendid. Did 
you notice what he says of the old issue— 
three of it for two of the new... 

Night before last snow began to fall 
about 4 O'clock and fell until yesterday 
at Meridian. The Mountains & Hills 
around present a grand sight—particu- 
larly so at night by moonlight. The 
weather now is clear and exceedingly 
cold. My health and spirits are first rate. 
I have suffered some of late account of a 
sore tooth. This has prevented me from 
playing in the snow ball battles that have 


The Resaca battlefield: “hills and valleys [stained] with the best blood of our country.” 


occured so frequently in the last 24 hours. 
Many amusing incidents have occured. 
Our Division (Bate’s) called on their 
neighbors of Stewart’s and fought for 
some three hours, winning the day, cap- 
turing the Brigade’s Colonels Captains 
often and privates. Brig Genl Fenly was 
once captured from our side, but I be- 
lieve afterwards retaken. 

This snow and ice causes me to think 
of your McLeod field of corn. Father I 
do so earnestly hope that you and Mr 
Hasket may realize your fullest anticipa- 
tion in an abudant field of all your plans. 
Farmers and planters should strive to 
feed the soldier. On him is our depen- 
dence for security to property and only 
his victories it seems will bring peace to 
our land. God grant that our victories my 
come soon and often and that the enemy 
may see how fruitless his poor efforts by 
force of arms to conquer Southern Sol- 
diers. Just now everything appears quiet 
with us. Army reviews Corps Division & 
Brigade drills on hand. Hardee & Bate put 
us through on Monday and oh’ it was 
shockingly cold.... 

Affectionately your son 

A. Livingston 


Resaca Geo Sunday Morning 
April 24th 1864 

My dear Knox and Me[c?]: 
...Dont you wish this [illegible] was 
over and our country’s independence es- 
tablished. I grow stronger every day in the 
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faith of a coming result of glorious vic- 
tory. If Knox could have been with me a 
few weeks ago in the [minie?] battle of 
Hardee's Corps, he would have been de- 
lighted. Our division was arranged in line 
of battle to meet Walkers. Every man was 
supplied with blank cartridges and when 
the command “forward” was given, thus 
sounded a shout almost deafening from 
both sides. Artillery and musketry of 
Bate’s, Walker’s Cheatham’s and Cle- 
burn’s divisions, made a display of smoke 
and noise representing perfectly the ex- 
act features of a deadly conflict with the 
enemy. However this was nothing of the 
death suffering and mental distress that 
more or less comes in every engagement 
with forces determined for success or 
death. Oh dont I wish for peace, sweet 
peace, when we could return to our fami- 
lies and live for their comfort resolving 
to do our duty to our God and our coun- 
try.... Money is scarce in camps. I need a 
little change now and then is why I ask 
this. There is no prospect of being paid 
soon. The Ist and 3rd Regts are detached 
from their brigade to guard against the 
enemy’s destroying the fortification and 
R R bridge at his point (Resaca on the 
“Eustanola River”). We are generally 
pleased as just now we are not immedi- 
ately with the main army. Rumor tells it 
that the Army of Tenn is not to remain 
quiet much longer. Everything indicates 
readiness for the reception or sending of 
a blow.— All of my baggage, san what is 
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actually necessary is sent off. So I can 
march without carrying too great a load. 
Our Regiments may be spared, if a fight 
occurs soon. I hardly think so, however, 
for cavalry will perhaps relieve us and the 
train take us forward for action immedi- 
ately.... We hear that the re-enforcements 
sent into Florida have left and gone to 
Virginia. And also that the Yanks have 
given up the plan of another campaign 
in Florida this spring. I am glad to hear 
of this and hope it is so. Give my love to 
all at home. how is Mamma Peggy and 
the balance of the darkies?—.... 

Your brother affectionately 

A. Livingston 


Resaca Tuesday 
May 3rd 1864 
My dear Mother: 

..1 hear from Albert frequently. He 
has asked to be recalled, and the com- 
mander of the Regiment has accordingly 
petitioned for his return. I think he has 
done right. He seems tired of the service 
he is now performing and I have no 
doubt he will be quite or better satisfied 
with us. In my last to him suggested if 
possible to call by home and make you a 
visit before returning. Theodore writes 
in good spirits.... When this war is over 
I will be with you to share your comforts 
and pleasures. Until then always think of 
your soldier sons, as engaged in a 
struggle, sacred for its purpose of free- 
dom and a separation from a nation, that 
has left nothing undone to make us a 
community of serfs, and on so many hard 


fought battles, stained hills and valleys 
with the best blood of our Country. | 
firmly believe now more than I ever did 
that victory is ours. Thus far of the spring 
campaign all engagements have resulted 
in our favor. It seems to me that our 
whole soldiering is re-invigorated, and if 
the friends and people in the country 
behind us will only do right, and stop 
their sinful, and ruinous lust for gain, that 
maybr (?] peace, with our independence, 
may be the result before the opening of 
another spring... 

We are having a good time at their 
camp. The daily occurance of skirmishes 
in front indicates a fight soon. Perhaps 
this fight may transpire before we are re- 
lieved at this point. If so no one of us will 
regret it... 

You and Father tell Maj Daniel, if he 
sees any one reporting at his camps, who 
desires to join this Regiment, to send the 
recruit to me without enrolling them, and 
I shall be enabled to get a forty days fur- 
lough.— ... 

A Religious meeting is going on ev- 
ery night with our Regt and some Texas 
cavalry of Dibbrell’s command. Many are 
joining the church and being baptized... 

Affectionately your son 

A. Livingston 


Griffin Geo Sunday Morning 
29th May 64 

My Dear Sisters: 
At home you will be surprised in 
getting a note from me written at this 
point. The Surgeon of our Regiment in- 


sisted upon my leaving for some point 
where I could obtain the proper medical 
treatment which I did on Wednesday 
morning last with several others from our 
brigade. The abdominable chills & fever 
have seized me: but think that the rigid 
treatment I have given the disease here 
has about routed them. Yesterday I told 
the Doctor I desired to return today: but 
doubt if he will give his consent before 
Tuesday or Wednesday. I am yet weak & 
feel feeble but know that the chills & fe- 
ver are about bursted, and know it is my 
duty to return to my command as soon 
as possible in a time like this.— 
Yesterday I saw Albert at the depot 
on his way to the front. He was very glad 
to see me and delighted with the idea of 
returning to his company. Albert fur- 
nished me with money for I was without 
and I thought I needed a little for pocket 
use & c. The money Father so kindly sent 
me by Lieut Kilpatrick was left with the 
Qtr M of the 4th—and he being several 
miles in the rear with waggons—I was 
unable to get hold of it— The present 
campaign of the A. of T. has been one of 
the severest I ever went through in my 
life. Night marching, maneuvering and 
occasionally fighting has almost used me 
up. For five consecutive nights, Bate’s di- 
vision marched in the rear and next day 
would remain in line of battle support- 
ing cavalry and occasionally take a fire at 
the advancing enemy. | left the Regt 
Wednesday morning two miles east of 
Dallas. Frank Mosely was quite well 
which mention to his family.— I suppose 
they often hear from Billy as he is in the 
rear waggons and have opportunities for 
writing & mailing. The Artillery firing at 
the two days fight at Resaca was the most 
terrific I ever witnessed. The Ist and 3rd 
were 10 paces in the rear of the rifle pits, 
as a reserve but suffered as much as the 
balance of the brigade. We were exposed 
to an enfilading fire both from Artillery 
& sharp shooters. It was at this point poor 
Wm Rye was killed. We have retired over 
much good country. The big battle will 
be fought some of these days on the line 
of Chattahoochee,—that is if Sherman 
will fight and stop his movement on his 
right flank. Every time Johnston con- 
fronts him Sherman marches his army to 
the right— However I know nothing 
about the matter & you can learn more 
from the newspapers. I wish I could be 
with you this morning—I am not happy 
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and would much prefer being with the 
Regiment. I wanted to see Theodore be- 
fore I return but will not have that plea- 
sure just now. Tell Mother to always feel 
easy about us. We are doing finely—lack- 
ing nothing and blessed with friends. May 
be I will write more before leaving — My 
love to all the family. Write Albert and 
mself at once & direct to Army of of 
Tenn.— I will write Father soon. 

Your brother affect. 

A. Livingston 


Bragg Hospital Newnan Ga 
Tuesday July 19th 64 
Dear Enoch: 

Mr Puleston tells me that you will 
perhaps remain in Atlanta for some time 
to come as one of a committee to repre- 
sent Florida in caring for the sick and 
wounded of that state.? The position may 
prove arduous: but I dont believe the boys 
from Madison County could have been 
better pleased and be satisfied that any 
one would do much or more for them 
than you will be willing to do.— After 
arranging to go up yesterday morning 
with Asst Surgeon Grimball (1st and 3rd) 
I was deterred from doing so by Doct 
Steele, who says I am not sufficiently 
cured yet. I was disappointed not so 
much that I am of a beligerent nature or 
fond of danger, but that I desire to be able 
to discharge every duty incumbent upon 
me, in an hour such as the present, so full 
of threatening peril to our country. We 
hear that Johnston has been relieved— 
Lieut Genl Hood commanding now. I be- 
lieve Hood to be a good officer. So I did 
and do think of General Johnston. I hope 
the change may have an influence to- 
wards thwarting any advance nearer At- 
lanta by the enemy. If the enemy occupy 
“Stone Mountain”—as we this morning 
hear they do—does it not destroy direct 
communication with Atlanta? God grant 
that every thing may work well for our 
cause, and that victory may yet crown the 
efforts of our armies for the relief of At- 
lanta and Richmond.... 

Affectionately yours 

A. Livingston 


Army of Tennessee, Wednesday 
24th August 64 

My Dr Father: 
...Since I last wrote home nothing 
has occured of interest that I now know 
concerning our camp and on this 


army.... Our brigade still occupy a very 
expose position .— Yesterday my shoul- 
der strap & catridge box, straps to can- 
teen & haversack were cut in tow, by can- 
ister shot from a three inch rifle of the 
enemy fronting our breast works. Many 
of us were close by, but fortunately none 
hurt. Shells are frequently bursting near 
us, Causing our boys to occupy the ditches 
closely. Lieut Genls Hardin, and Lee, with 
Maj Genls Edward Johnson (recently ex- 
changed) and Brown were here just now, 
when a shell exploded cutting leaves out 
of an oak tree, falling in our trenches. I 
am often astonished at the little danger 
when the shells are bursting so close. 
Providence in His Mercy seems to be 
sparing our brigade just now, 
nowwithstanding its exposure to artillery 
fires; for scarcely a casualty is occuring. 
During the last ten days something like 
an armistice has been in force with the 
enemy in our front—I mean with infan- 
try. No firing on the picket line, and no 
sharp shooting from the breast works is 
going on. However it may be broken at 
any moment.... 
Your [brother?] affectionately 
A. Livingston 


Near Cedartown 18 miles from Rome 
Sunday 9th Oct [1864] 
My dear Mother; 

--» Knowing so little of our army’s 
movements, and all at home knowing 
more perfectly through the newspapers 
of its operations I shall not say anything 
on that score. We are now furnished with 
three days cooked rations, and ready to 
move—some say in the direction of 
Rome, others this way, that way, & c. My 
own impression is that more in any 
movement, we are on a flanking expedi- 
tion and marching is the order of the day. 
We hear hundreds of rumors about the 
evacuation of Atlanta, Wheeler is doing 
this thing, and Forrest, stirring up things 
generally. We are in good spirits and hope 
to accomplish much. No straggling at all 
thus far. Good health prevails too with 
all the troops. My own heart is full of 
hope for victory and good results for our 
country. I am in perfect health. So is Jim 
Smith Oscar C and the boys generally. 
John Inglis has improved every day since 
he joined us. Tell Albert the consolida- 
tion question is laid on the shelf for the 
present. Couldn’t Father buy a good 
horse to join the cavalry should a [?] act 
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of Congress, consolidate the many di- 
minished regiments of armies, requiring 
the surplus officers to resign and join 
such commands as they might select? 
However this event is along time ahead, 
and I am no doubt anticipating too early. 
In fact I know I am. We are in Polk Co. 
Ga. Would you be surprised should we 
continue to Middle Tenn? 

I think my clothing—Jacket, pants 
Socks, gloves, overcoat scarf 1 shirt 1 
Drawers and shoes ([?]) should be sent 
as early as they can reach me. You and 
Father will learn about that sooner than 
I can tell you. John Inglis has written or 
is writing to Mag about his [trunks]. 
When they are forwarded , we hope they 
will be sent by some trusty safe hand, who 
will deposit it there at some point and 
with some reliable person too should the 
[bravest?] find out that the army at some 
distance, or in such a situation as not 
“reachable.” This morning is quite cool. 
Frost was plentiful this morning on the 
fence rails. Ever since last winter I have 
been afraid of cold weather. I am in fine 
spirits. I hope Albert is doing well. Tell 


* 
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Above: General John C. Brown, Archie Livingston's 
first brigade commander. A native of Tennessee, 
Brown practiced law before the war. He enlisted in 
the Confederate army as a private, became a colo- 
nel of the 3rd Tennessee in May 1861, and was pro- 
moted general the following year. Captured at Fort 
Donelson, and wounded at both Perryville and 
Franklin, General Brown was elected governor of 
Tennessee in 1870. 
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him to make some arrangements for me 
among the young ladies. We hear that 
Marianna has been burned by the yanks, 
and that Tallahassee was threatened. I 
wish I was at home this beautiful Sunday 
and ready now to go with you Helen and 
Scotia to church....'° Tell Charlie to write 
me about the election. We forwarded re- 
turns and results some time ago from this 
brigade. I believe Blue Mountain is now 
our base. 

Your son affectionately 

A. Livingston 


Army of Tennessee Near Villanow 
Saturday 15th Oct 64 
My Dear Brother!! 

Hearing of an opportunity that may 
occur for mailing a letter I write this to 
be in readiness. We are now in front (to- 
wards the Tennessee) of “Rocky face 
ridge,” the point at which the two con- 
tending armies opened the campaign on 
the 7th day of last May. We have fared 
scantily at times for rations and the 
marching has been rapid and long in- 
deed. Thus far every thing has worked 


Battles and Leaders of the Civil War 


Dies: 


admirably. The spirit of the troops was 
never better. No straggling at all. Genl 
Beauregard was with us the other day and 
wherever he appeared the troops cheered 
and applauded his presence. Our brigade 
lost one man killed in surrounding 
Dalton, or rather in reducing a “stock- 
ade” of the enemy at “Mill Creek Gap.” 
Cheatham’s Corps—(Bate’s, Cheatham’s, 
and Cleburn’s) captured Dalton with 800 
negroes (Col Johnson’s Regiment) and 
400 white troops on the 13th instant. Very 
few supplies were found. Finley’s brigade 


The Franklin battlefield, where Archie Livingston was taken prisoner. 


with Jackson’s were sent forward destroy- 
ing the R R from Mill Creek Gap to 
Tunnell Hill. At the latter point we filled 
our haversacks with good hard bread. 
The yanks left in confusion. I suppose 15 
or 20 miles of R R were destroyed by 
Cheatham’s Corps about Calhoun to the 
vicinity of Tunnell Hill. Most of the boys 
that needed shoes got them. The negroes 
were soon made shoeless. Many obtained 
overcoats clothes & c. We are now on the 
Dalton and LaFayette road equa|{I} dis- 
tant. I suppose we will continue, but 
where I dont know. Maybe to Middle 
Tennessee. I am all right for anything. My 
health and spirits were never in a better 
condition.— Sherman will move us soon 
I know. we hear many rumors concern- 
ing Atlanta, and of the glorious opera- 
tions of Forrest. We can learn nothing 
positively. We march from daily light to 
dark, making some times 15 to 20 and 
25 miles per day.... | wrote Mother the 
other day about clothing. I shall want 
cotton socks and a pocket on the inside 
of each breast of my Jacket. I have six 
buttons for my jacket and Mother re- 


ceived plane buttons on it. Tell Albert 
Helen and Scotia that I received their let- 
ters last night written 30th Sept. I am 
afraid Albert will suffer a great deal yet 
with his wounded leg. Dont let Albert 
come until he is able for active opera- 
tions. I cant see any use in his leaving for 
he cant find or join us just now. Capt Ross 
is quite well. John Inglis is as cheerful and 
hearty as any one. You learn a great deal 
through the newspapers about our op- 
erations, more than I can tell you. Kiss 
your little boy for me and give my love to 


Mary. I would like to see all at home. As 
soon as I can will write more. I cant tell 
when that will be. 1 want Mother and 
Father to know that I am in excellent 
health and for them not to be uneasy. I 
hope dear Charlie that you may get 
through the approaching winter without 
injury to your present health, which I 
wish now, was much better than it is. My 
love to all the family. I dont know when 
the couriers will carry this for military. 

Your brother affectionately 

A. Livingston 


Near Columbia Tenn Tues Eve 
29th Oct 64 
My dear Brother: 

We reached this vicinity Sunday 
night. The place is evacuated—last night. 
I understand “Thomas” is retreating to- 
wards Nashville and Murfreesboro. As 
many as 1000 prisoners and four guns are 
already captured and much more will 
perhaps be done. Forrest and the Infan- 
try are waking up matters in Middle 
Tenn. May be we will get Nashville & 
other points. Marching rapidly and 
marching and quick movements is the 
programme. Already we have feasted 
some on the “fat porkers” of this rich and 
beautiful Country. Bread rations are not 
abundant yet, I suppose owing to the dif- 
ficulty of getting mills. Lee’s Corps is now 
in motion and already the “dogs of war” 
are let loose. The enemy may fight stub- 
bornly before allowing us to pass “Duck 
river.” — However I feel we are all right 
and pray that Providence may protect 
and shield us. Before this reaches you the 
press will have informed you more than 
I can write. We left Florence on Monday 
21st inst. We have suffered a great deal 
from cold. Monday Tuesday and Wednes- 
day—21 22 & 23 inst—are days im- 
pressed upon my [?]. Snow ice and Mud 
so freezing & cold that it did [seem] to 
me—I could not stand it. Amid all this 
some of the Army of Tenn were barefoot. 
Hundreds were very indifferently clad, 
and without good blankets. What a debt 
of gratitude is due the private soldiers of 
our armies.— John is quite well and 
sends love to all. We are sorry that we did 
not get letters from Theo and home be- 
fore leaving Florence. May be some of 
these days they will come up and how 
glad we shall be. Give my love to all the 
family. I dont know when you will hear 
again from me. Be easy and cheerful, and 
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always remember that matters have 
worked well, and trust that the future 
may be likewise.... 

Your bro affectionately 

A. Livingston 


Near Florence Ala 
Tuesday 13th Nov 1864 
My dear Sisters: 

Since writing Father and Albert on 
Thursday last, we have crossed the Ten- 
nessee River. The passage on the Pon- 
toons was a grand sight. Infantry long 
columns—Artillery, immense waggon 
trains, Cavalry, droves of beef cattle & c 
& c, all to be seen from a lofty rock over 
looking the river presented a picture truly 
interesting and imposing. The Tennessee 
where the pontoons are [?] up the flank 
is halfmile wide. Florence is a pretty place 
and seems to have been a manufacturing 
town, cotton mills & c & c but like every 
point in this region has the mark of the 
presence of our un-merciful, unmanly 
and destructive foe. A forward move into 
Tennessee is now the word. “Onward?” it 
is said by our leaders must be the 
mouthword accompanied by action. The 
season is late. Winter and falling weather 
will soon be here when operations must 
recess and cease. The troops all need 
clothing, shoes and blankets, yet they 
appear ready for any move that will in- 
crease our supplies enlarge the ranks or 
better our cause. Suffering and hardship 
is before this army on account of the in- 
clement season and scarcity of necessary 
supplies of every description for the bet- 
ter protection and comfort of the 
troops.— I will write as frequently as op- 
portunity offers.— In my last I men- 
tioned to Albert not to overload himself 
for the trains are crowded and it is almost 
impossible to get along with encum- 
brances. I would like to get my clothing 
& John’s & c & cby him if possible. Dont 
forget (if you can send by P{___] some- 
thing good to eat. As soon as we are 
settled, it is thought he will come on. If 
Albert does not come, he will be fortu- 
nate in remaining longer, for he will miss 
nothing by being absent from us until our 
campaign is finally over. I haven’t heard 
from any of you since Lt Paschall!? 
came.... I see many that were exempted 
will now be culled in between the ages of 
18 & 45, Will it conflict with any around 
Madison, that could be spared, and the 
interest of no one affected? The present 


In this wartime sketch, barefoot Confederate troops huddle over a fire in a cave to keep warm. 


struggle is important to every man of the 
South and call for united action. I see the 
President dissents from arming the negro. 
Why not do it? Our ranks need filling up, 
and something ought to be done, to en- 
courage our already [?] soldiers to still 
continue his exertions for Southern in- 
dependence. To arm the negro will not 
bea popular plan in the army, yet Iam in 
for anything for success. However as yet 
I have only seen a synopsis of the Mes- 
sage. The Sec of War recommends con- 
solidation or reorganization of [?] [?] 
when the legislature assembles. Send me 
paper & c & c. The Tallahassee paper ar- 
rives my address. Father can mention to 
Mr D. B. Stone that yesterday I saw his 
nephew of the 9th Tenn Regt, Maury’s 
Brigade. He wants his uncle to know that 
he has heard from his Father in West 
Tenn, and that all were quite well. Mr 
Stone’s nephew is a short robust man, full 
of [?] and hopes that he may be able to 
see his home by this move, a dear spot 
that he has long been absent from. I ad- 
mire Tennessee soldiers and all others 
who are exiles from their homes, and yet 
hopeful and willing to strike for South- 
ern independence.... 
Your brother affectionately 
A. Livingston 

Send me a pair of suspenders. Any kind 
will answer. Tell Albert Tobacco cant be 
found here, and the men are wanting. He 
would act well to supply himself before 
joining us.— 
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Near Florence Ala Sunday Morning 
Nov. 20th 1864 
My dear Sister: 

This morning I was first awakened 
by a neighboring regt! band discoursing 
“Home Sweet Home.” For a few moments 
my mind was saddened and my thoughts 
wandered in the direction of home & 
family something that has occupied so 
much of my reflection in the past three 
months. My health is good, in fact I am 
peculiarly blessed with strength and good 
spirits. So many are not similarly blessed 
and suffer from day to day and enduring 
hardships with not any comforts too that 
is is cause for gratitude in any one so for- 
tunately situated. I hope dear Mag you 
and Enoch with your little boys are in the 
midst of health and plenty. Often I think 
of you and wish that the day would soon 
come where our armies shall be enabled 
to return to their friends and families 
having achieved an honorable peace and 
Southern independence. Will not that be 
a glorious day? Providence in His Mercy 
may yet bless us and that should be the 
hope and [?] of every soul of our afflicted 
country. We have been expecting to go 
“forward into Tennessee” every day for 
the past ten days. At present we are en- 
camped in the north side of the Tennes- 
see River near Florence—about seven 
miles south of Tennessee line. The Roads 
are in miserable order and unless the 
present falling weather ceases our march 
must necessarily be slow until we strike 
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“Barracks No. 7” watercolor by H. Junius. Courtesy the Museum of the Confederacy, Richmond, Virginia. 


the pikes. Our army hope to accomplish 
much; but time and events will only dis- 
close its results. Before this reaches you 
Enoch will likely be in Tallahassee. Some 
of these days I will write him. Enoch has 
a great many friends in this brigade and 
we all think that if our state Legislatures 
had more of such minds, may be we 
might stop fighting and campaigning for 
awhile and see if a little calm dispassion- 
ate talking could not at least achieve 
something for peace and Southern rights. 
Why cant the good and un-ambitious 
men of our country consult and arrive at 
something that would likely stop the suf- 
ferings and bloodshed so prevalent now- 
a-days in our armies? It does occur to me 
that rational human beings might lay 
aside ambitions, and reason with another 
long enough, and by just accessions agree 
to bless our land with peace and deliver- 
ance. However these points are not for 
the soldier’s mind, for they have become 
mere machines to make fame and noto- 
riety for our leaders, or so it does appear 
to me some times—and must be left to 
our friends who have the ability, and de- 
sire settlement of our difficulties.—... 

I was almost barefoot, and have 
suffered some from the cold and wind. 
Many of the army are yet unshod. I 
dont know how they stand the cold and 
marching. My condition I thought was 
painful enough. John is in better health 
than I ever saw him, and sends love & 
c & c. He says he is looking for letters 
from you. Albert may have left you be- 
fore this reaches Madison. I dont know 


where he will find us and I fear he may 
have difficulty, if he has encumbered 
himself with pkgs—on the Road from 
Selma this way.... 

Affectionately your brother 

A. Livingston 


Wm. Stokely is quite well, and 
in this prison. U.S. Militay Prison 
Camp Chase Ohio Jany 20th 65 

My dear Parents Brothers Sisters: 

Many times since I was made a pris- 
oner over a month ago, have I intended 
writing home, but was not informed of 
the manner of doing so. I am in pretty 
fair health. The rigid, and at all times 
freezing weather here is severe upon the 
Florida prisoners. The barracks are close 
enough tho’ crowded. There is consider- 
able want for clothing & blankets. John 
Chana died two weeks ago of Pneumo- 
nia.'> I did not get to see him, he being 
in the hospital at the time I came [6"] 
instant. Jos Irvine (Co B) also died of the 
same disease a few days ago. Will Coffee 
is here, and well. He is a cripple for life, 
his right and unmended leg being shorter 
than the other. Will is yet compelled to 
use crutches, tho’ he thinks he can walk 
without them after a while. Dont fail to 
let his mother know of this. J.R. Davis, 
Jack Welch, {?] (Co G) the brother of the 
[torn at fold / several words obscured] 
are here and quite well. Thos Osteen & 
Dan’l Bell (Co G) are in prison 3 and I 
understand well. John Osteen (Co G) was 
wounded and left in Nashville. I dont 
know where Capt Inglis’ other officers 


were sent, and haven't seen or heard of 
them since the evening they were cap- 
tured. I have written to Mr Inglis and 
some other friends, though as yet for 
want of time haven't received replies. My 
directions may not find them. We hear 
rumors of exchange. Oh I so earnestly 
hope such an event may soon occur. The 
day I am passed from imprisonment to 
the land of my home will be one of heart- 
felt joy. In the past thirty days I have suf- 
fered, yes, a great deal. Oh I pray that dear 
Albert and Theodore may escape the 
danger of battles and capture. Give my 
love to every member of the entire fam- 
ily. Write only one page of 1/2 a sheet like 
this on family & local matters. Tell me 
where & of Albert & Theodore. Dont be 
uneasy about my condition. It is a great 
misfortune to be a prisoner, but Thank 
God, I am not entirely without fortitude. 
We hear sometimes that our government 
& friends will be permitted send us cloth- 
ing & c. I know you will embrace the first 
opportunity. Tell Mother I am not for- 
getting my Heavenly Father and Bible— 
Affectionately 
A. Livingston 

I enclose one U. S. stamp. Send me a few 
Confederate stamps. 


1. 33" Oe 


ON MAY 22, 1865, ARCHIE’S BROTHER, 
THEODORE, wrote to him from Madison 
Court House, informing him that he had 
been paroled at Macon, Georgia, and had 
been home for two weeks. Brother Albert 
was home, too, but had been wounded 
at Bentonville in March and was still on 
crutches. “All the 3rd Fla and in fact all 
the Confederate Army are home now.... 
Now that we are overpowered, and no 
longer a confederacy, it is the duty of ev- 
ery man to obey the powers that be, and 
if it required for you to take the oath, I 
would not hesitate in the least. For since 
your duty has been done, and your record 
clean, it is not your fault that we are sub- 
jugated, and nothing would be compro- 
mised by taking the oath.” 

Archie eventually accepted his 
brother’s advice, took the oath of alle- 
giance and was released from prison on 
June 12, 1865.'* When he returned home 
from the war, his sister recalled, he re- 
solved never to eat corn bread, never to 
walk when he could ride, and never to 
shoot a gun. “All of which he religiously 
kept,” she noted.'° Livingston returned to 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


1. He was the first United States Regular 
Army officer killed in the Civil War 

2. Name the two Union wooden gunboats 
that supported Grant's army at Shiloh. 

3. Name of the last Confederate general of 
the Army of Northern Virginia killed in 
action. 

4. Name of the last Union general killed in 
action. 

5. This famous American has been por- 
trayed in more films than any other. 

6. Name of the Confederate prison of war 

camp located in Tyler, Texas. 


Generals in Gray & Generals i Blue 


TEASER QUESTION: Name the first 
Union general officer killed during the war. 


THE ANSWERS to questions 1-6 are be- 
low. If you know the answer to the teaser 
question, send it to: NORTH & SOUTH, 
33756 Black Mountain Road, Tollhouse, 
CA 93667. The author of the correct an- 
swer drawn from the North & South hat 
will win a free book prize. 


WE HAVE A WINNER! 


The Teaser question in volume 6, #1 
was “Who was the only American soldier 
to have been nominated for the Medal of 
Honor three times?” Several respondents 
submitted the name of James Madison 
Cutts, Jr. who was awarded the medal for 
actions at the Wilderness, Spotsylvania, 
and Petersburg. Cutts was an interesting 
character. The younger brother of Stephen 
A. Douglas’ second wife, he was caught in 
1863 in a Cincinnati hotel spying on a fe- 
male guest undressing, prompting 
Abraham Lincoln’s remark that—had he 
been British—he could have been elevated 
to the peerage! The winning name was that 
of Max Sanchez of Teaneck, NJ. Others 
submitted the names of Walter Jamierson 
and Frank Baldwin, and we are checking 
to see whether they too were awarded the 
medal three times. 
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Madison where he lived for the remain- 
der of his life. He took over his father’s 
business, then began a sawmill business 
and became a commission merchant. In 
1881, he married Mary Frances Webb. He 
died on April 22, 1916. His brothers 
Albert and Theodore pre-deceased him; 
cousin John Inglis died a year after.'© De- 
spite his resolution to put army life be- 
hind him, he joined and became adju- 
tant of the Alfred H. Colquitt Camp, 
United Confederate Veterans. The Madi- 
son, Florida, camp of the Sons of Con- 
federate Veterans was (and is) named for 
Archie Livingston. O 
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Dot Jean Jones, a Livingston descendant, 
for sharing her own transcriptions and 
background research. 


NOTES: 

1. Dot Jean Jones, “Archibald Livingston of 
Madison, Florida: A Soldier of the Con- 
federacy,” unpublished manuscript, 1994. 

2. Dot Jean Jones, “The Livingston Letters 
During the War Between the States 1861- 
1865,” unpublished manuscript, 1993. 

3. Scottish-born John Livingston Inglis 
(1838-1917), who eventually became cap- 
tain of Company D of the 3rd Florida, was 
a cousin to the Livingston brothers. Sev- 
eral of his letters are in the Museum of 
the Confederacy’s Livingston collection. 
David W. Hartman, and David J. Coles, 
compilers, Biographical Rosters of Florida’s 
Confederate and Union Soldiers 1861-1865 
(Wilmington, NC: 1995), Vol. I, pp. 294- 
95. 

4. Enoch Jasper Vann (1832-1920), of Madi- 
son County, married Archie’s sister, Mar- 
garet “Mag” Livingston in 1858. The 
couple had a son in 1862 whom they 
named Archie. Although Enoch claimed 
to have served in a Florida Home Guard 
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10. 


1 


_ 


13. 


14, 


unit, he was a politician who became 
president of the Florida state senate dur- 
ing the war. Hartman and Coles, vol. V, p. 
2210; Jones, “Archibald Livingston.” 


. Colonel Edward Mashburn, of Quincy, 


enlisted in the Madison Gray Eagles as a 
lieutenant, was elected major of the regi- 
ment in May 1862, and appointed lieu- 
tenant colonel on February 19, 1863. 
Hartman and Coles, Vol. I, p. 324. 
Captain Thomas Langford was acting 
major of the regiment in 1863 and re- 
signed in 1864. Hartman and Coles, Vol. 
I, p. 324. 


. “Mag” was sister Margaret E. Livingston 


Vann. Jones, “The Livingston Letters.” 


. William W. Rye (1826-1864) was pro- 


moted to 5th sergeant in September 1863 
and to 4th sergeant on October 15, 1863. 
He was killed at Resaca, May 15, 1864 (see 
letter of May 29, 1864). Henry Warren 
McLeod (1839-1920) was wounded at 
Bentonville, but survived to be paroled at 
Greensboro. Hartman and Coles, Vol. I, 
pp. 331, 333. 


. A file of Enoch Vann’s papers, including 


letters and a diary from his trip to deliver 
supplies to Florida soldiers in Atlanta in 
July 1864 (along with lists of Madison 
County citizens who volunteered for 
twelve-month service in 1861) are in the 
Museum library collections. 

Helen and Scotia Livingston were Archie’s 
younger sisters, sixteen and fourteen, re- 
spectively, in 1862. Jones, “The Livingston 
Letters.” 


. Charles F. Livingston, born 1838, younger 


brother of Archie, who had enlisted in 
March 1861 with the Ist Florida Infantry 
(Old First). He had been elected lieuten- 
ant of Company E in August 1861, then 
discharged for hepatitis in February 1862 
and could not rejoin the service. Hartman 
and Coles, Vol. I, p. 39; Jones, “The 
Livingston Letters.” 


- Paschall was no doubt Third Lieutenant 


Richard S. Paschall, who was wounded at 
Chickamauga and furloughed home to 
Florida. He was hospitalized in Lake City 
as late as August 22, 1864. Hartman & 
Coles, Vol. I, p. 354. 

John G. Chana was captured in Kentucky 
and exchanged, then captured again July 
7, 1864, near Atlanta and sent to Camp 
Chase. He took the oath in October 1864, 
stating that he was a conscript and had 
deserted (though he enlisted 7/15/61). He 
died January 9, 1865, of pneumonia. 
Hartman and Coles, Vol. I, p. 326. 
Hartman and Coles, Vol. I, p. 330. 


. Mrs. Enoch J. Vann, “Not a Skillful Knit- 


ter,” Confederate Veteran, vol. 26, October 
1918, p. 462. 


. “Archibald Livingston,” Confederate Vet- 


eran, vol. 24, July 1916, p. 323; Hartman 
and Coles, Vol. I, pp. 269, 294-95. 


Ep.: THE MOVIE “GODS AND GENERALS” has 
received many hostile reviews from the crit- 
ics, some of whom characterized it as “para- 
lyzed by reverence,” “whitewash,” and “a 
movie that Trent Lott would enjoy.” The 
movie critics having had their say, I decided it 
would be useful to seek the views of a number 
of professional historians, and—most impor- 
tantly—to give director Ron Maxwell a chance 
to respond. Those contributing are Robert 
Brent Toplin, professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at Wilmington, edi- 
tor of Ken Burns’ The Civil War: Historians Re- 
spond (1996), and author of Reel History: In 
Defense of Hollywood (2003); Steven E. 
Woodworth of Texas Christian University, 
whose books include Jefferson Davis and his 
Generals (1990) and When God Was Marching 
On: The Religious World of Civil War Soldiers 
(2001); Edward C. Smith, an African-Ameri- 
can scholar and pioneer of research into the 
role of blacks in the Confederacy; John Y. 
Simon, professor of history at Southern Illi- 
nois University and secretary of the Ulysses S. 
Grant Association; and David W. Blight of Yale 
University, author of Race and Reunion (2001) 
and of an article in this issue on how the Civil 
War is remembered. I too will add my thoughts 
on the movie and its possible impact. 


ROBERT BRENT TOPLIN: Students of the 
American Civil War have been eagerly await- 
ing the appearance of “Gods and Generals.” 
They expected a great deal from a film based 
on Jeff Shaara’s engaging historical novel about 
the early period of the conflict, the time when 
Confederate armies fared surprisingly well in 
some of the first military confrontations. With 
characterizations of Stonewall Jackson and 
Robert E. Lee at the center of the story, Ron 
Maxwell’s movie promised to give life on the 
big screen to the epic clashes. His cast included 
some heavyweight actors, such as Robert 
Duvall, and a supporting group of 7,500 Civil 
War reenactors in authentic-looking uniforms. 
“Gods and Generals,” it seemed, could replace 
“Gone With the Wind” as a popular cinematic 
reference to the Civil War. 

“Gods and Generals” is certainly not an- 
other “Gone With the Wind.” It is not even as 
good as Ron Maxwell’s earlier movie 
“Gettysburg.” The production is a lengthy, te- 
dious, boring extravaganza that will probably 
achieve distinction as one of the biggest flops 


All scenes from the movie that appear in this 
article are by photographer Van Redin, courtesy 
Ted Turner Pictures’ “Gods and Generals,” dis- 
tributed by Warner Bros. 


BRIEFINGS 
Historians Respond to “Gods and Generals” 


in Hollywood’s long record of presenting big- 
budget stories about the past. 

The movie's greatest source of trouble is 
not in its representation of history. While the 
historical treatment contains some trouble- 
some weaknesses, especially in the depiction 
of slavery and the characterizations of slaves, 
“Gods and Generals” does not get a failing 
grade just for its handling of information from 
the history books. In fact, enthusiasts of Civil 
War battle history can find many interesting 
details in the film about specific brigades and 
soldiers, and they can hear actors recite im- 
portant statements drawn—sometimes word 
for word—from the writings and speeches of 
major figures in the Civil War era. 

“Gods and Generals” greatest shortcom- 
ings relate to drama rather than to historical 
representation. In both storytelling strategy 
and cinematic artistry the production is sim- 
plistic and old-fashioned. It has the look and 
feel of a poorly constructed 1930s flick about 
noble heroes. All of the major characters are 
good, brave, moral, and honorable. They stand 
on principle and act in support of a transcen- 
dent cause. The leading men have no serious 
flaws. Not one of them is fleshed out as an in- 
dividual, and not one evolves interestingly over 
the course of the film in terms of personality, 
motivation, or purpose. Furthermore, the 
characters hardly relate to each other. They 
give speeches or recite poetry rather than par- 
ticipate in meaningful dialogues with each 
other. When they speak their lines, they release 
words with deliberate delay, as if to suggest that 
all listeners should record their pearls of wis- 
dom for the history books. There are no vil- 
lains in this tale, except, perhaps, a few unfor- 
tunate deserters. The object of tension in the 
story is not a person or an idea; rather, it is the 
horror of death on a bloody battlefield. In each 
of the three major battles of the film, audi- 
ences are reminded in scene after scene that 
war is hell. General Robert E. Lee provides the 
definitive statement about this carnage when 
he offers his famous observation that it is well 
that war is so terrible, or we should grow too 
fond of it. 

Viewers come away from the movie with 
a sense of visiting a wax museum rather than 
watching a filmed drama. They are taken 
through the various rooms of this museum, 
and each section deals with different aspects 
of the early years of the Civil War. Each dem- 
onstration appears episodic, that is, separate 
from the others. Toward the front of this mu- 
seum visitors see politicians making speeches 
in favor of secession. Off in the corner they 
glimpse at soldiers preparing for battle. Sev- 


eral rooms draw their attention to the home 
front, revealing proud but tearful belles pray- 
ing for an end to war and a return of their 
husbands. Throughout the hallways they en- 
counter famous leaders. At several points they 
view a solemn-looking general making a brief 
speech about the meaning of the conflict. Rob- 
ert E. Lee (Robert Duvall), General Thomas 
“Stonewall” Jackson (Stephen Lang), and 
Joshua Lawrence Chamberlain (Jeff Daniels) 
are the key speakers. 


Bo Brinkman (left) as Major Taylor 
and Robert Duvall as General Robert E. Lee. 


Visitors to this museum may turn sleepy 
when observing numerous sentimental depic- 
tions over three hours and forty-five minutes, 
but are likely to gain energy when entering 
three cavernous halls, each one appearing 
somewhat like Atlanta’s cyclorama. These 
large-scale demonstrations portray the battles 
of First Manassas, Fredericksburg, and 
Chancellorsville. Each battle scene is recreated 
with loving attention to detail. Look, over there 
is the Irish Brigade with its distinctive hats and 
embellishments. And in another area of the 
field we can see that sections of a Yankee battle 
formation have been knocked out by cannon 
fire. While moving past these elaborately cre- 
ated depictions, hear an inspiring, swelling 
score by John Frizzel and Randy Edelman that 
is supported by a large symphonic orchestra 
and a substantial chorus. 

To be sure, history buffs will find an abun- 
dance of information about the soldiers’ ex- 
perience while watching the military confron- 
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tations. They can see that Lieutenant Colonel 
Chamberlain helped to shape up the miser- 
ably disorganized soldiers from Maine. “Gods 
and Generals” shows that many Confederate 
soldiers marched without shoes and that they 
wore makeshift uniforms of many different 
colors and designs. The film does a splendid 
job portraying the frightening experience of 
soldiers firing guns and cannons upon each 
other at close range. Gods and Generals also 
effectively demonstrates the sincere religios- 
ity of many Civil War volunteers and their 
leaders. 

While the film gets many of the small de- 
tails right (uniforms, guns, and speeches), it 
makes a mess of some of the big issues of his- 
tory. Southerners in this film appear almost 
never to be fighting in defense of slavery. In- 
stead, they are struggling to protect state rights, 
resist dominance from the industrial North, 
and defend the homeland from invaders. 
“Gods and Generals” introduces only two 
slaves in detail, and both of them are loyal to 
the Confederacy. In brief moments these Af- 
rican Americans confess a hunger for freedom, 
but otherwise they appear perfectly happy 
with their status. Stonewall Jackson and oth- 
ers sound like they wish slavery were gone, and 
they expect it will disappear in the years to 
come without coercion. The movie's generous 
southerners treat their black slaves with the 
greatest kindness and seem almost to look at 
them as equals. At one point a leading south- 
ern figure shakes hands with a slave. 

An enthusiast of the Lost Cause could ar- 
gue that each of these depictions is true to an 
extent. Many southerners made a case for 
fighting that did not accentuate slavery, and 
some blacks were loyal to their masters and 
assisted the Confederates. Unfortunately, 
“Gods and Generals” leaves the impression 
that slavery was a minor consideration in the 
march toward secession and war, and it gives 
little hint of the tensions between black slaves 
and the whites who controlled them. If D.W. 
Griffith, director of “Birth of a Nation” (1915), 
could rise from the dead and attend a screen- 
ing, he would probably find much to appreci- 
ate in “Gods and Generals.” This story would 
also probably appeal to Michael Curtiz, direc- 
tor of Hollywood's outrageous 1942 interpre- 
tation of Civil War issues, “Santa Fe Trail.” 

We often hear complaints about 
Hollywood’s abuse of history, but in this case 
a little more influence from the moguls in 
California might have been a good thing. Since 
Ted Turner helped to deliver the big budget 
($90 million, including promotion), he was 
able to place one of his favorite directors, Ron 
Maxwell, in a dominant position regarding the 
picture’s development. Consequently, Maxwell 
was able to craft, without much interference, 
a presentation that will likely scare away mil- 
lions of people who need greater exposure to 
the story of America’s Civil War. If the execu- 
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tives from Hollywood had been given a larger 
hand in this movie’s development, they prob- 
ably would have rejected the wooden charac- 
terizations and melodramatic storytelling in 
the scripting stage. 


STEVEN E. WOODWORTH: In a review of “Gods 
and Generals” posted on the Chicago Sun- 
Times website on February 22, Roger Ebert 
wrote, “‘Gods and Generals’ is the kind of 
movie beloved by people who never go to the 
movies, because they are primarily interested 
in something else—the Civil War, for ex- 
ample—and think historical accuracy is a vir- 
tue instead of an attribute.” Precisely. That 
description fits me. However, I cannot quite 
rate the movie as “beloved,” at least not com- 
pletely. 

“Gods and Generals” offers much to like. 
The battle scenes are generally well done—big, 
sweeping, and impressive. I found little to criti- 
cize there. The depiction of Thomas J. Jack- 
son is nothing short of magnificent in its ac- 
curacy and realism. Jackson’s personality is 
depicted perfectly, and the scene of his mortal 
wounding is meticulously accurate. Clearly 
when the makers of “Gods and Generals” 
wanted to be authentic, they could. 

On the other hand, the film includes 
perplexing departures from reality. Specifi- 
cally it reinforces at least three tenets of 
Lost Cause mythology: (1) it claims that 
white southerners were not fighting to pre- 
serve slavery; (2) it implies that most if not 
all black slaves were loyal to their masters 
and favored the Confederacy; and (3) it 
implies that the South was strongly Chris- 
tian while the North was not. 

All these claims are simply false. South- 
erners knew what they were fighting against— 
the threat of abolition in the foreseeable fu- 
ture. They frequently trumpeted this fact in 
hopes of prying away from the Union cause 
those Northerners who were strong racists. 
Confederate Vice President Alexander 
Stephens referred to slavery as the “corner- 
stone” of the Confederacy, and Lee himself said 
that slavery was the best condition for black 
people and would be for generations to come. 
He did not express approval for recruiting 
slaves until early 1865, when the war was al- 
ready as good as lost for him. 

The slaves themselves generally knew what 
the war was about and were overwhelmingly 
in favor of the Union cause. For every house 
slave, such as the one depicted in “Gods and 
Generals,” who shielded a master’s property 
from Union troops, there were thousands who 
actively helped the blue-coats to find hidden 
foraging targets and otherwise aided the 
Union cause at the expense of the masters. 
Those thousands seem not to have made it into 
the movie. 

The myth of the uniquely Christian South 
has proven tenacious. In fact, the North was 


just as Christian as the South if not more so 
(it had three times as many clergy per capita, 
for instance), and the Union armies also had 
their fervently evangelical general—Major 
General Oliver O. Howard, the very man 
whose corps Jackson struck in his final attack 
at Chancellorsville. 

Much of the film’s inaccuracy is a matter 
of emphasis. We frequently hear the Confed- 
erate position stated, but only rarely that of 
the Union. For example, we hear Confederate 
Irishmen at Fredericksburg claim that they are 
fighting for freedom. We do not hear any ex- 
planation of why the blue-clad Irishmen 
fought—and such an explanation actually ex- 
ists in the outstanding letters of Irish Brigade 
sergeant Peter Welsh. In this case, as in others 
throughout “Gods and Generals,” the film- 
makers thundered the Confederate message 
and muted the message of Union and freedom 
not because there are no sources to tell us, in 
authentic words, why northerners were fight- 
ing, but rather, we must conclude, because the 
Confederate message is what the filmmakers 
meant to convey. Too bad. Had it been other- 
wise, I too might be calling this movie “be- 
loved.” 


want to see themselves as such—have become 
“teachers” to this generation of students. 
Today’s current freshman class was born in 
1985. 

My vocation is difficult and demanding 
and made all the more so when I and others 
are put in competition with films that are not 
faithful to the facts of history. Amidst its many 
inaccuracies, what disappoints me most about 
“Gods and Generals” is its failure to explore 
in more detail the relationship between Stone- 
wall Jackson and Jim Lewis. 

Jim Lewis was much more than General 
Jackson’s cook, he was his confidante as well. 
Lewis was a member of Jackson’s coveted in- 
ner circle of associates that included such stel- 
lar individuals as Hunter McGuire, Jedediah 
Hotchkiss, Henry Kyd Douglas, and “Sandy” 
Pendleton. Indeed, Lewis was held in such 
high esteem that he held the reins of “Little 
Sorrel” (Jackson’s favorite horse) during his 
state funeral. 

Lewis was one of more than 500,000 free 
blacks scattered throughout the South (60,000 
in Virginia alone), many of whom contributed 
mightily to the South’s war for independence. 
Without men like Jim Lewis willingly serving 


The Irish Brigade 


EDWARD C. SMITH: I was invited to attend 
the world premiere of the movie “Gods and 
Generals” on February 10 at the National The- 
atre in Washington, D.C. I had been anticipat- 
ing the experience for months. However, I was 
deeply disappointed by what I saw on the 
screen. 

I am the founder and co-director of the 
nine-year-old Civil War Institute at American 
University, where I have taught for the past 
thirty-four years. I know that most of my stu- 
dents—given the choice of reading books or 
watching films and videos about the Civil War 
—will invariably choose screens in preference 
to pages. Therefore, today’s movie makers 
must understand that they—whether they 


the Confederacy, the Civil War would not have 
lasted for four months, much less four years. 
Thus the movie missed a golden opportunity 
to help educate and enrich our understand- 
ing of the complexities of racial relations 
throughout the South and especially in Vir- 
ginia. 


JOHN Y. SIMON: There are two proven ways 
to take all of the fun out of the Civil War and 
thus repel a mass audience. The first is to ask 
the cause of the war, and the second is to ask 
what the South fought against. “Gods and 
Generals” makes no such marketing error. The 
South fought for independence, we learn, but 
just why independence had mass appeal in 
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Mississippi and none in Minnesota remains 
unexamined. In fact, the less slavery has to do 
with the Civil War, the greater the projected 
box office receipts. In popular writings and 
textbooks the Confederacy fights against “the 
North,” “the Union,” the “Federals,” and not 
against the United States of America. 

The two most successful Civil War mov- 
ies in the era of talkies are “Gone With the 
Wind” and “Glory.” They reflect changing 
times, yet any producer may anticipate wealth 
based upon contriving a romance between 
Scarlett O'Hara and Colonel Robert Gould 
Shaw of the 54th Massachusetts. “Gods and 
Generals” hews close to the Southern line, giv- 
ing some attention to Joshua Lawrence Cham- 
berlain, the future hero of Little Round Top, 
but centering upon Thomas J. “Stonewall” 
Jackson, the eccentric rebel leader, and is based 
upon a novel written by the son of the man 
whose novel, The Killer Angels, inspired an ear- 
lier extravaganza, “Gettysburg.” The film por- 
trays Jackson’s religious fanaticism, softened 
by a lengthy death scene. Once again cannon 
roar and thousands of reenactors fall neatly 
to the ground, sparing audiences the blood, 
gore, and horror of actual battlefields. Such 
pageantry without pain inspires the few black 
characters to remain loyal to the Confederacy. 
Apparently the Lost Cause will survive as long 
as Ted Turner retains enough cash. 

Why not see the movie? You get a lot (222 
minutes) for your money. You receive a close- 
up view of reenactors in expensive costumes, 
and you see them while indoors, close to re- 
freshments and modern plumbing. Finally, 
you might begin to wonder about the Civil 
War, its causes, conduct, and consequences, 
and stumble out of the theater toward an im- 
mense and detailed literature that presents real 
people, real problems, and real drama. 


DAVID W. BLIGHT: “Gods and Generals” first 
annoyed and then simply bored me for nearly 
four hours. It appears from this second of 
Ronald Maxwell’s epics, based on Michael and 
Jeff Shaara novels, that the movie industry still 
cannot deal very well with the Civil War. 
Mawkish and overly faithful to perceived 
norms of nineteenth century language and 
religiosity, this film takes us from the seces- 
sion winter and spring of 1861 through the 
battle of Chancellorsville in May 1863. Seces- 
sion is portrayed as a legitimate exercise in 
state rights, regional pride, and self-defense, 
with nothing in the way of deeper causes, such 
as defense of a slave society, the existing racial 
order, and the power of a wealthy planter class 
even suggested. 

At heart “Gods and Generals” is a neo- 
Confederate reenactor’s favorite fantasy—the 
Confederacy as a noble crusade to defend 
home, land, women, God, and loyal slaves 
against aggressive, avaricious “invaders,” tem- 
pered, of course, by at least one foe worthy of 


respect, Joshua Chamberlain of the 20th 
Maine. Most troubling of all, the film offers 
as its central story the exploits and personal- 
ity of Thomas “Stonewall” Jackson. Jackson’s 
religious faith, his fierce commitment to mak- 
ing war on his enemy when called, his bravery 
and audacity, his love of family and children, 
and his generalship are all on display here end- 
lessly. The movie all but says that Jackson is 
the embodiment of the Confederacy, and as 
his funeral parade takes place at VMI at the 
end, uninformed viewers are led to believe that 
in losing this general the South lost the war. 


right. What the war was really about, how the 
Confederacy challenged the existence of a 
United States and then forced a reinvention 
of the republic around a newly defined Con- 
stitution, how war on this scale scarred mil- 
lions for a generation and more are realities 
this tedious story of Stonewall’s zeal just can- 
not face. When Jackson tells his trusted slave 
cook, Jim Lewis, that he and Lee would really 
prefer to enlist blacks in their cause and free 
them as early as the winter of 1862 I wanted 
to walk out of the theater. The two blacks we 
meet as characters in the film are both loyal 


Mia Dillow (middle) as Jane Beale, whose family was caught in the terrifying invasion of 
Fredericksburg, and Donzaleigh Abernathy as the Beale house slave. 


Frankly, this movie is a celluloid monu- 
ment to the Lost Cause. Confederates fought 
for home and hearth; Yankees are there out of 
commitment as well, but their cause seems 
vague at best, except when stated by Cham- 
berlain as a slowly growing antislavery senti- 
ment on the fringes of the Union army. In 
fact, sentiment is ultimately about all this 
movie gives us in the way of a historical mes- 
sage. Soldiers are all essentially noble, even 
the three poor slobs executed for desertion by 
Jackson in his own former brigade. Everyone 
fought well and with glory, and therefore we 
are taken on a journey of mutual sacrifice and 
righteousness. Everyone was right, and no one 
truly wrong. Hatreds do seem to exist among 
the soldiers, but this animosity seems only that 
of men angry because other people are shoot- 
ing at them and killing their friends. And it is 
a white man’s war for white men’s aims; we 
witness Irish Yankees charging Irish Confed- 
erates, all troubled by their fate and their 
slaughter. 

As a version of Civil War memory, the 
film takes us back where perhaps most Ameri- 
cans still wish to be: in a world of fantasy and 
sentiment that can forge unity and reconcili- 
ation around the valor and glory of soldiers’ 
sacrifice. Whoever fought well fought for the 
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servants to Confederates, although they each 
get a line where they declare that they would 
like to one day be free. In this melodrama, 
there are no human villains, merely forces like 
slavery, the greed and power of “politicians in 
Washington,” as Jackson is fond of saying, and 
the war itself. The only implication of anyone 
or anything that may be responsible for this 
war is summed up in the term “invaders”— 
meaning Northerners who just would not let 
the South go in peace. As art and politics, this 
film not only employs simplicity, but a con- 
structed ignorance as well. 

Although Stephen Lang (Jackson) gives 
the only real performance in the movie, as a 
hero, Jackson is served up quite pure and un- 
complicated. Robert Duvall, a great actor, is 
not given much acting to do as Lee, who, other 
than one scene when making battle plans, 
merely speaks in spiritual pronouncements. 
Even Jeff Daniels as Chamberlain, who | 
thought saved “Gettysburg” with a strong per- 
formance, is not given much to work with. 
And the 10,000 or more reenactors employed 
in the film are often too old and overweight 
to be believable as Civil War soldiers. 

By the end of this movie I was reminded 
of some of the worst of Lost Cause poetry, 
paintings, or reunion speeches that I came 


across in my research in the Confederate Vet- 
eran magazine or in the papers of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, all of which 
sought through sentiment, a hackneyed ver- 
sion of history, and racial ideology to win the 
struggle over the cultural memory of the war. 
At the unveiling of the Stonewall Jackson 
monument in Richmond in 1875, the first 
major Confederate memorial, and after a pa- 
rade of some 50,000 people had reached the 
capitol grounds, James Kemper, the recently 
elected Democratic “redeemer” governor of 
Virginia, declared the meaning of Jackson’s 
standing image. It would represent, said 
Kemper, “a mute protest before the world 
against the rule of tyrants which, wanting faith 
in the instincts of honor, would distrust and 
degrade a brave and proud but unfortunate 
people, which would bid them repent, in or- 
der to be forgiven, of such deeds and achieve- 
ments as heroes rejoice to perform.” The ad- 
vent of a Jackson statue only ten years after 
the war, said Kemper, was symbolic of the 
“equal honor and equal liberties of each sec- 
tion.” 

Jackson is “mute” no more. Perhaps Max- 
well had the same goal in mind as Kemper in 
this filmic rehabilitation of the Confederate 
cause. “Gods and Generals” only reminds us 
that the struggle over Civil War memory is a 
long way from over. The war had far deeper 
and more lasting meanings than those gleaned 
from Jackson’s prayers or his amputated arm. 
But we can be sure that the white Southern 
neo-Confederate who feels like a “victim” in 
the multiracial America of the turn of the 
twentieth-first century surely will get a shot 
in the arm from this woeful film. 


KEITH POULTER: I liked Ron Maxwell’s 
“Gettysburg” and was very much looking for- 
ward to “Gods and Generals.” I saw the first 
forty minutes in Maryland, at the time of the 
Antietam reenactment last September, and 
came away with mixed feelings, then saw the 
entire movie in Los Angeles on February 13, 
and was disappointed in the film both as 
drama and as history. Slow moving, poorly 
acted, and with a wretched script, the movie 
seemed at times to smack of “Disney does 
Dixie.” Unlike Steve Woodworth, I found 
Stephen Lang’s performance as Jackson un- 
convincing. His every utterance in a public 
setting was ponderously delivered, pregnant 
with portent, as if he were Moses delivering 
the Tablets to the Hebrews. Rather than being 
transported to the nineteenth century, I found 
myself thinking about poor acting. Robert 
Duvall as Lee was wasted, his performance 
consisting mostly of wearing makeup and oc- 
casionally narrowing his eyes. Bruce Boxleitner 
as Longstreet was promising but little seen. Jeff 
Daniels unfortunately looked a lot older than 
he did in “Gettysburg.” There were bright 
spots: Kali Rocha as Anna Jackson turned in a 
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more than respectable performance, as did 
many of the young actors who played mem- 
bers of Jackson’s staff. The script was uncon- 
vincing, I suspect, because words that histori- 
cal characters wrote were put into the mouths 
of the cast. Written and spoken English are 
quite different, and substituting one for the 
other can only too easily produce something 
that sounds stilted. 


ternatively a wide-canvass epic of the first two 
years of the conflict. “Gods and Generals” is 
an uneasy combination of the two. Despite 
occasional genuflections in the direction of 
abolitionist sentiment and the significance of 
slavery, the movie comes across as Lost Cause 
propaganda. Maxwell says the movie should 
be judged as one of a (potential) trilogy, and 
that balance between different perspectives 


A scene from the Battle of Chancellorsville. 


What of the history? Clearly a great deal 
of care was put into getting the historical de- 
tail right. And much of it is. There were, how- 
ever, some lapses. Take the early scene in which 
Francis Blair Sr. probes Robert E. Lee’s loyalty. 
Blair, one of Washington’s shrewdest and most 
experienced political operatives, comes across 
as disingenuous and naive. He was also slim, 
not stout. Lee sports a gray beard and mous- 
tache, although at the time he had a brown 
moustache and no beard. According to Ron 
Maxwell none of his advisors—incredibly— 
pointed this out! More seriously we have no 
evidence that Blair was acting on behalf of Lin- 
coln. And Lee was merely sounded out regard- 
ing a subordinate command; perpetuating the 
oft-repeated myth that he was offered the po- 
sition of general-in-chief of the U.S. Army is 
not helpful. Other details: the flag raised in the 
movie by the secessionists at VMI in April 1861 
appears to be the first Confederate national 
flag, which did not at that point exist; the Con- 
federates at First Bull Run are shown firing 3" 
Ordnance Rifles, which not even the Union 
army had at that time; the XI Corps at 
Chancellorsville is shown being surprised in 
camp, which it was not (it was manning breast- 
works facing the wrong way); and recent schol- 
arship suggests that many of the “Irish vs. Irish” 
tales of Fredericksburg are myth, or at best 
exaggeration. 

Another problem lies in the movie's over- 
all thrust. It would have been perfectly pos- 
sible to make a biography of Jackson, or al- 


will then be apparent. I do not doubt his hon- 
esty of purpose, but feel that infinitely greater 
balance could have and should have been 
achieved in “Gods.” Unfortunately the direc- 
tor appears to have become so enraptured of 
his subject (Jackson) that he simply wasn’t 
aware when he ceased to portray history and 
switched to creating propaganda. The scene 
toward the end in which Confederate horse- 
men thunder toward the screen, the music 
rises to a crescendo, the chorus swells, and 
the battle flag waves defiantly is quite fright- 
eningly reminiscent of classic propaganda 
movies. And unfortunately some of Maxwell’s 
historical advisers were just the people not to 
bring this to his attention. 

The last few years have seen the begin- 
nings of a dialogue between those with dia- 
metrically opposed (or at least different) per- 
ceptions of the war. I like to think that North 
& South is playing a part in that dialogue. In 
exploring the war from different perspectives 
our purpose is to get at the historical truth. 
And the truth of an event as huge as the Civil 
War is enormously complex. Take for example 
the concept of “cause.” It may refer to what 
brought the war about. Or what the leaders 
stood for. Or what motivated the rank and file. 
Or what objective consequences would result 
from the victory of one side or the other. And 
these four are all different. It is in this context 
that I find “Gods and Generals” worrying. Yes, 
there were blacks who were loyal to their mas- 
ters. Yes, the preservation of slavery was not a 
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prime motivator for many rank and file Con- 
federates, who saw the conflict as one to pre- 
serve their way of life (the movie excels here). 
These are truths that need to be acknowledged. 
But they are not the whole truth. By present- 
ing only one slice of reality, “Gods and Gener- 
als” may encourage some neo-Confederates to 
step back into fantasy and turn their backs on 
dialogue. And “neo-Unionists,” if that term 
may be used, perceiving the movie as Lost 
Cause nonsense, will also turn away from dia- 
logue, and reject those parts of the neo-Con- 
federate message that do need to be listened 
to—for they capture part of the infinite com- 
plexity of history. 

On the other hand, maybe the fact that the 
movie is so one-sided will actually generate 
discussion, and lead to greater dialogue. I hope 
it may be so. And perhaps this feature is a small 
contribution in that direction. 


+ + 
RONALD F. MAXWELL RESPONDS: 


Confronted with such a formidable array 
of academic firepower, I consider myself lucky 
to have been spared the unrestrained fusillade 
this group would have been capable of un- 
leashing. For their civility and occasional com- 
pliments as well as for their criticisms, I thank 
them. 

Some of the contributors to this piece, as 
well as many film critics, objected to the style 
of the film. Mr. Toplin states, “The movie’s 
greatest source of trouble is not in its repre- 
sentation of history...{they] relate to drama 
rather than to historical representation.” But 
is it the drama that really bothers him? Stylis- 
tically, “Gods and Generals” and “Gettysburg” 
are of a kind. Everything that Mr. Toplin com- 
plains about—“good, brave, moral and hon- 
orable men...[{given] to speeches or reciting 
poetry...no villains in this tale-—could de- 
scribe “Gettysburg.” In fact, they are the sty- 
listic hallmarks of both films. Filmmaking is 
not work done in the abstract. It is comprised 
of thousands of details and specific decisions 
involving choices that actors make when por- 
traying a character or delivering a line of dia- 
logue. It is finely crafted, precision work. It is 
no accident that both films were similarly 
crafted. 

It didn’t bother Mr. Toplin when in 
“Gettysburg” it was Joshua Lawrence Cham- 
berlain or John Buford who gave long speeches 
to their men. On the set, on both films, we 
referred to these speeches as arias—in the 
sense that the actor, just like the singer, has to 
execute the speech as a soloist. The perfor- 
mance cannot rely on editing or cinematic 
tricks. The actor must “do it” on the set, on 
the day. It is a high wire act seldom attempted 
in contemporary film. Since no one seemed 
to mind these “arias” when they were deliv- 
ered in “Gettysburg” it begs an obvious ques- 
tion. Is it really the style Mr. Toplin objects to, 


or the content? Is it simply less palatable to 
hear speeches defending the Southern cause 
than it was to hear speeches defending the 
Northern cause? The same critics who hailed 
Chamberlain’s speech to the 2nd Maine mu- 
tineers as one of the greatest moments in con- 
temporary cinema have no tolerance for 
Jackson’s speech to the First Virginia Brigade. 
Both are modeled after the St. Crispin’s Day 
speech in Henry V, both are performed with 
artistry and beautifully filmed. 

It is simply intolerable for some critics to 
accept that Confederate officers could have 
been as “good, brave, moral and honorable” 
as their Yankee counterparts. Or that they 
could have been as eloquent in making 
speeches. In spite of his taciturn ways, or per- 
haps because of them, Jackson was sometimes 
capable of great flights of rhetoric. His speech 
to the First Brigade is taken verbatim from the 
historical record as noted by his aides imme- 
diately after it was spoken. And the troops, as 
depicted in the film, did cheer him wildly when 
he bid them farewell. 

After thirty years in the motion-picture 
business I find it amusing that Mr. Toplin longs 
for more influence from studio moguls. Which 
moguls is he thinking of? The ones who insist 
on making every historical film from any ep- 
och a tale of personal revenge—*The Patriot,” 
“The Messenger,’ “Braveheart”? Or is he pin- 
ing for the ones who force every historical film 
into a soap opera, with history as backdrop— 
“Pearl Harbor”? The good news for Mr. Toplin 
is that he won't have long to wait. Leonardo di 
Caprio as Alexander the Great is right around 
the corner. 

The Directors Guild of America was 
formed decades ago as an attempt by direc- 
tors to protect themselves from the abuses of 
the arbitrary power of the studios and to pro- 
mote greater creative freedom. It’s honorific 
for lifetime achievement used to be the DW 
Griffith award. How PC of Mr. Toplin to in- 
ject Mr. Griffith’s name into the debate. Al- 
though clearly intended asa slur, I would con- 
sider it a great honor that Griffith could find 
much to appreciate in “Gods and Generals.” 
Although he shared some of the unpleasant 
and wrongheaded racial opinions of his day 
(which is all that Mr. Toplin wants to reduce 
him to) he was also the artist who gave us “In- 
tolerance” and other masterpieces and is uni- 
versally regarded as the father of the cinema. 

Mr. Woodworth is candid in perplexing 
over three tenets of Lost Cause mythology. But 
I cannot agree with his observations. (1) The 
film does not claim that southerners were not 
fighting to preserve slavery. It does reveal that 
Jackson and Lee were not motivated by a de- 
sire to preserve slavery. (2) It does not imply 
that most if not all black slaves were loyal to 
their masters and favored the Confederacy. It 
does reveal two specific, real flesh and blood 
Afro-Virginians (Jim Lewis and Martha) who 


A WORD IN EDGEWAYS: FREE BLACKS 


ED SMITH’S COMMENTS regarding the 
complexities of black-white relations are 
well taken. However, his “500,000 free 
blacks in the South” appears off. The 1860 
Census lists 488,070 free blacks in the 
whole of the United States, of whom 
261,918 were in the “South.” Many of those 
in the Upper South were in states that did 
not secede, and therefore generally speak- 
ing their labor was not available to the 
Confederacy. Free blacks in the seceded 
states numbered only 132,770 (see table). 
Furthermore the free black population in 
those states (with the possible exception 
of Virginia) was disproportionately female 
and elderly—a demographic profile result- 
ing from the greater mobility of black 
males, the age at which slaves were typi- 
cally manumitted, and the length of time 
it took to buy one’s freedom. In 1860 
twenty-eight percent of free blacks were 
under ten years of age. 

If we extrapolate from these figures for 
the seceded states, perhaps fifteen percent 
were aged under fifteen years of age, leav- 
ing 112,865 adults. Perhaps another fifteen 
percent were elderly, leaving 95,936. Of 


. 


these the majority, probably at least sixty 
percent, were female. That leaves a total of 
around 38,000 free black males aged be- 
tween fifteen and, say, fifty-five. Let’s assume 
that as many as one in ten of these willingly 
aided the Confederacy. That’s 3,800. Add 
that many women if you like, to double the 
number to 7,600. Could that many free 
black men and women really have extended 
the life of the Confederacy beyond four 
months—an act apparently beyond the 
power of 700,000 white soldiers? —ED 


FREE BLACKS IN THE SECEDED STATES 
Virginia 
North Carolina 
Tennessee 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Arkansas 
Alabama 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 


Percent of the State’s Black Population 


Texas 


TOTAL 132,770 
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demonstrated personal loyalty to specific 
people (Jackson and Jane Beale) with whom 
their lives were intertwined. (3) It does imply 
that the South was strongly Christian, but it 
does not imply that the North was not. Cham- 
berlain repeatedly refers to God’s will, and in 
a letter to Fanny writes (his own words), 
“Come and let me kiss your dear lips, precious 
wife. Let our hearts worship together God’s 
love and wisdom and mercy. Yes, all is well— 
well with us, darling—well if we can only meet 
at last, as I pray God we may, never to part 
again.” 

How could such a gathering of prominent 
historians miss the theological contemplations 
in this film? As a Presbyterian (and Calvinist) 
Jackson is shown in the film as accepting God’s 
will. He says, following First Manassas, “I am 
as safe in battle as in bed. God has selected the 
time of my death. I must be always ready, 
whenever it will overtake me.” Slavery, an 
abomination, will be abolished in God’s time. 

Of course Jackson can see Lewis as an 
equal in the eyes of God, even if fallen human 
society does not view him or accept him in 
this way. This is precisely why the praying 
scene is in the movie. Not as an apology for 
Jackson’s indifference to the condition of his 
fellow blacks, but as an insight into how he 
perceived the injustice would be cured. He 
might have been wrong, and in light of the 
horror of the Civil War and the actual cost in 
blood to achieve emancipation he is shown to 
have been wrong. But in the moment he might 
have been right. Emancipation of millions of 
slaves throughout the Western Hemisphere oc- 
curred without similar cataclysmic wars. 

Chamberlain’s view of Christianity is dif- 
ferent. He sees himself fulfilling a Christian 
calling for social change, what might have been 
called ina later century “Liberation Theology.” 
He tells his brother Tom, “War is a scourge, 
but so is slavery... If my life, or yours, is the 
price to pay for ending this curse and freeing 
the negro, then let God’s will be done.” Both 
Jackson and Chamberlain are listening for 
God’s guidance. They both want to do His will. 

Historians, God bless them, have an an- 
noying habit of seeing individuals less as 
people than as representatives of people. Joan 
of Arc isn’t a seventeen-year-old, illiterate girl 
from Domremy—she’s France! Jim Lewis, 
played by Frankie Faison, isn’t a middle-aged 
cook from Lexington, he’s African-America! 
Can you imagine such a discussion on the set? 
“Now Frankie, in this scene when Jackson hires 
you, you must embody 250 years of servitude 
and bondage. Give me oppressed, play op- 
pressed.” 

Kilrain had a great line in “Gettysburg,” “I 
take men one at a time. Any man who judges 
by the group is a pee wit.” Let’s be frank. What 
Mr. Woodworth and some of his colleagues 
in the Academy fear is the whole truth. In their 
self appointed mission in defending what they 


see as the greater truth, the undeniable fact 
that most African-Americans did not defend 
the Confederacy and welcomed the emanci- 
pating Yankees, any lesser or competing truth 
must be suppressed—real people like Jim 
Lewis and Martha. At some point in our na- 
tional dialogue we have got to grow up. Part 
of that maturity is to accept the diversity of 
the experience of nineteenth century Blacks 
in American life. 


given me an “F” for this screenplay. Of course 
I would know exactly what to write to get the 
“A.” Just as I know exactly the kind of movie 
to make to get the approbation of the critics 
and historians such as yourself. It’s all very 
predictable. Robert Penn Warren called it“The 
Treasury of Virtue,” which Northerners have 
and want to keep. 

Tama Northerner. I grew up in the public 
schools of New Jersey and studied as both an 


Jeff Daniels and Ron Maxwell 


This film is principally about Jackson and 
Chamberlain and the people who intersect 
with their lives during the War. This is not a 
documentary film about African-Americans 
in the Civil War. Edward Smith has it right 
when he states that “Jim Lewis was much more 
than Jackson’s cook.” Characters in this film 
cannot and should not be made to be 
“everyman.” There are additional scenes with 
Jim Lewis, which, along with another two and 
a half hours, will appear in the extended DVD 
version of the film. Lewis and countless other 
Afro-Virginians, for all sorts of personal rea- 
sons, worked with and supported the Confed- 
erate army. Can any of the historians who con- 
tributed to this article appreciate the extreme 
pressure on filmmakers to ignore this aspect 
of the Civil War? Why is this a taboo subject? 
Why the suppression of the stories of these 
particular Black men and women? To what 
extent is the Academy responsible for this cen- 
sorship? 

David Blight finds himself in a woeful 
state. Just when he thought he could relax in 
the sure confidence that the polythematic in- 
terpretation of the War had been relegated to 
the lunatic neo-Confederate fringe, along 
comes a mainstream Hollywood movie made 
by an establishment filmmaker and a globalist 
tycoon who say otherwise. The reason this in- 
terpretation won't go away, Mr. Blight, is be- 
cause there is so much truth in it. If I were a 
student in your class, you clearly would have 
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undergraduate and graduate at New York Uni- 
versity. | know what Robert Penn Warren was 
talking about, because I lived it. Penn Warren 
wrote, “Moral narcissism is a particularly un- 
lovely trait.” Mr. Blight, your confession of 
wanting to leave the theater during the scene 
with Jackson and Lewis smacks of moral nar- 
cissism. Lee is well known to have been sup- 
portive of the radical idea of enlisting Blacks 
into the Confederate army. This did not be- 
come a seriously discussed, practical consid- 
eration among Virginia legislators until the 
winter of 64-65 when the Confederacy found 
itself in desperate straits. What does Mr. Blight 
find so offensive, the fact that Lee is portrayed 
as open to the idea of enlisting Blacks, or that 
the film doesn’t sufficiently expose his motives? 

I appreciate Joshua Lawrence Chamber- 
lain. I understand and respect everything he 
fought for. When I was writing that part and 
directing Jeff Daniels in both films, it was my 
solemn responsibility to portray the man as 
authentically and honestly as possible. To give 
him his full throated reason for being and act- 
ing in the War. I did not set up a straw man to 
later take down at some convenient dramatic 
moment. The same can be said of Jackson. 
How irresponsible it would be to write a part 
and make a movie about a man whose mo- 
tives you could not or would not understand 
and respect. Was I expected to set up a straw 
man to later take down at the convenient dra- 
matic moment? Is Jackson less a man, were his 


motivations of a lesser order of integrity than 
Chamberlain's? 

Of course Jackson and Lee strongly articu- 
late the Southern cause in this film. How could 
it be otherwise? But Mr. Blight doesn’t want 
to hear about other causes or other reasons of 
why men fought. He wants the memory of the 
Civil War to be his approved memory. Luckily 
for him and others who have trouble listening 
to Jackson’s musings on patriotism, | will bring 
the same relentless devotion to the character 
of US Grant, if and when we get the chance to 
complete the trilogy of films with “The Last 
Full Measure.” In the trilogy, the overall bal- 
ance that only seems to be lacking in this film, 
will be abundantly restored. 

Mr. Poulter’s criticisms are more in the 
nitpicking realm. We spent a lot of time in the 
script and on the set with our twelve histori- 
cal advisers, picking lots of nits. It should be 
obvious to all that we tried very hard to get 
the details right. We don’t have the time or the 
space here to address each note, but permit 
me to admit that we have never claimed to 
achieve perfection in historical authenticity, 
only to strive for it. And strive we did. One 
example of many. The pontoon bridges were 
expensive, time consuming, hazardous, and a 
logistical nightmare. “Have Burnside’s army 
ford the river,” I was told. We took the trouble 
to do it right, both for historical and dramatic 
reasons. 

Lest I leave everyone with the impression 
that I believe this film to be beyond reproach, 
permit me a brief confessional. | understand 
that without the pernicious institution of sla- 
very the War would probably not have oc- 
curred. I also understand, as I would hope of 
others in this forum, that if slavery was the 
only issue, the War would probably not have 
occurred. It was a formidable challenge to tell 
three stories at once, Jackson’s, Chamberlain’s 
and the Country’s. I knew at the outset that 
we would probably fall short. It’s almost im- 
possible, indeed it is impossible, to get your 
arms around the whole thing all at once. Per- 
haps it should have been just Jackson’s story. 

But we started with the concept of stay- 
ing with the characters of “Gettysburg,” from 
secession through to Appomattox. That meant 
that Chamberlain, Hancock, and Lee would 
go the distance. The battles they fought would 
indicate the battles we would film. Through 
their eyes and their experience we would wit- 
ness the War. In “Gods and Generals” we would 
meet Jackson and in “Last Full Measure” we 
would meet Grant. At best it would be their 
story, in a larger sense the story of the War in 
the Eastern Theater. 

When I started on the research for the 
“Gods and Generals” screenplay it became in- 
creasingly clear to me that you could not do a 
movie on the first two years of the War with- 
out including the presence of African-Ameri- 
can characters, women, and the Home Front. 


None of this is in the novel by Jeff Shaara. Jane 
Beale’s diary provided the civilian witness for 
the Battle of Fredericksburg. With Jane Beale 
came her domestic servant Martha. In the at- 
tempt to include so many stories and so many 
people, in the desire to portray a diverse mo- 
saic of nineteenth century Virginia, two un- 
fortunate, unintended results accrued. 
Jackson’s and Chamberlain’s stories were di- 
luted, and paradoxically, the omission of other 
stories became more apparent. For instance, 
where are the Blacks who were in conflict with 
the Confederacy or who collaborated with the 
Yankee army? 

As it was, when we completed filming we 
had a first cut of more than six hours. The en- 
tire Battle of Antietam and a compelling sub- 
plot with John Wilkes Booth had to go. (Both 
will be in the extended DVD version). No Civil 
War film can be all things to all people, even 
with the best intentions. But any film should 
be coherent, of a form and a dramatic impera- 
tive. It was difficult to maintain the tension 
and momentum required for a film of such 
size and scope. Clearly to some observers we 
have failed, and it fills me with no joy to read 
of the disappointment in this assembled 
group. On the other hand, some have been able 
to experience the emotional and intellectual 
satisfactions the film does offer. Some, a mi- 
nority of those in the chattering classes to be 
sure, but many more who simply go to the 
movies, have been deeply moved by the film. 

I have now let go of this work. It is in the 
world to be appreciated or deplored. Time and 
those yet unborn will be its final judge. 


Crossfire 


(continued from page 6) of Rollins’ article is 
that human nature is shaped by historical cir- 
cumstances, and therefore is not constant. 
Thus nineteenth century man was different 
(perhaps Rollins would add better) than mod- 
ern man, and in order to comprehend his 
thought and “consequent actions we must sus- 
pend our own disbelief.” Why? What can be 
learned? So Lee believed in a Christian God, 
fought (and slaughtered) thousands, then pi- 
ously thanked the “Great giver of All Victo- 
ries.” So what? What does the reader do with 
this comprehension? Forgive Lee? Hate Lee? 
Understand Lee? The Confederate com- 
mander was only following God’s plan? Does 
this sound familiar? This type of historical 
relativism can be dangerous, since it denies 
man both his freedom and his responsibility. 
Was human nature really so different in the 
nineteenth century? Or was it concealed, re- 
pressed behind a tired and hypocritical Victo- 
rian morality—an artificial gentility which 
surrounded a heart of darkness? 

Rollins depicts Lee as a sort of moral 
simpleton who blindly follows the dictates of 
the Lord, yet never seems to question or rec- 
ognize the hypocrisy of killing a Yankee for 
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Abraham Lincoln Book Shop, Inc. 


Since 1938, Buying and Selling... 
Books, Autographs, Manuscripts, Documents, 
Original Photographs, Prints, 
Paintings, and Sculpture 


Pertaining To... 
The Civil War, Lincolniana, U.S. Presidency, 
U.S. Miktary History, and Political History 


Reach Us At... 
357 West Chicago Ave. Chicago, IL 60610 
312/944-3085 @ Fax 312/944-5549 
<www.ALincolnBookShop.com> 


GOT LINCOLN? 


The Papers of Abraham Lincoln seeks 
to identify, capture high-quality im- 
ages of, transcribe, and annotate all 
documents written by or to Abraham 
Lincoln. Ultimately, the project will 
publish both a comprehensive on-line 
electronic edition and a selective print 
edition. If you have uncovered or are 
aware of Lincoln documents in unex- 
pected places such as small reposito- 
ries, museums, or archival and private 
collections, please contact the project 
by phone at (217) 785-9130, by mail 
at Papers of Abraham Lincoln, #1 Old 
State Capitol Plaza, Springfield, IL, 
62701-1507, or by e-mail at: 
survey@papersofabrahamiincoln.org 


Christ. Perhaps that is why Lee dehumanized 
he enemy as “Those People,” the “Not Us,” the 
“Other.” It is a time honored technique to paint 
the enemy as “Other”—not very Christian, but 
effective. In order to support his portrayal of 
a simple Lee, Rollins uses countless examples 
of Lee giving thanks to God or Lee thanking 
God on behalf of Stonewall, etc. Notice that 
‘Old Pete’ is thrown in as a gesture—an after- 
thought. 

Ina section entitled War As Sin, the reader 
should notice that the subject is never dealt 
with. The entire section is another compila- 
tion of Lee abnegating himself to God. Not 
once is God’s commandment against killing 
or Christ’s exhortation to love your neighbor 
discussed in relation to the killing and hatred 
generated by the war. How did Lee justify it? 
No comment. Instead the reader is conde- 
scendingly instructed that belief in “science, 
not God, is the source of many answers to our 
questions” but that such belief was “essentially 
foreign to Civil War soldiers.” What is the point 
of this? How is it related? 

Lee was not as simple as Rollins would 
desire. With Lee there was a public persona 
and a private persona, and the latter was 
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rarely on display. The numerous letters 
quoted show the public Lee, his sense of duty, 
his need to inculcate morality, and his need 
to demonstrate an exemplary piety. Lee had 
an image to live up to, with the human side 
under control, mostly. Yet the human side did 
emerge—his ‘sinful’ pride in his army before 
Gettysburg, his personal animosity toward 
Pope, his tantrums with Walter Taylor, and 
his need to blame others—even God—when 
defeated. 

Rollins asserts that his article is not col- 
ored by Lost Cause influence, but it certainly 
seems that the Lost Cause has risen again in 
sunny, windswept southern California. Lee is 
no longer human, he is a Knight of God, al- 
ways on the offensive, infallible, betrayed at 
Gettysburg when the artillery and the second 
wave failed to validate his grand strategy at 
Pickett’s Charge.... Wait a minute! It’s now 
suddenly clear! The article is an attempt to 
justify the wayes of Rollins’ Lee to man as por- 
trayed in numerous previous articles. That 
would explain why 14 pages are devoted to 
explaining the obvious—Lee’s personal out- 
look on life contributed to his actions. That 
would also explain the absence of discussion 
on Lee’s outlook on the ‘peculiar institution’ 
slavery. Or how he dealt in a Christian man- 
ner with the humiliation of the final defeat, 
or why he hung on with his fragmented army 
until the bitter end even though defeat, as he 
said, was just a matter of time. 

Was it Gary Gallagher who said that in 
modern attempts to depict Lee the reader 
learns more about the writer than about Lee? 
Such is the case with Rollins’ article, and the 
reader is left to determine what they learned. 

—Terry Crooks 
Dundas, ON, Canada 


SHERMAN’S MARCH 

Re: Louis Garavaglia’s 
“Sherman’s March and the Geor- 
gia Arsenals” in vol. 6, #1. In the 
picture insert on p. 13, the lyrics 
of the song “Marching through 
Georgia” are attributed to Henry 
Clay Work (c. 1865). 

Burke Davis in Sherman’s 
March attributes the lyrics of a 
very similar song to $.H.M. 
Byers, a Union soldier who wrote 
it while a POW. This poem/song, 
which Davis says Sherman asked 
Byers to repeat for him and his staff, gave this 
“series of battles” its name—Sherman’s 
“March to the Sea.” Davis goes on, “The song 
reached New York...became a sensation, sold 
more than a million copies, and gave 
Sherman’s campaign its popular name.” The 
three verses given (on p. 157) in Davis’ book 
thus preceded and sound very similar to this 
later song of Works’. It seems more appropri- 
ate to credit the original version. 

—Don Antweiler, via email 


ED.: During the war Henry Clay Work 
achieved both fame and fortune for his nearly 
one hundred songs, among which were 
“Marching through Georgia” (his best-known 
composition), “Kingdom Coming,” “Babylon 
is Fallen,” “Nicodemus the Slave,” “Lily Dale,” 
and “My Grandfather's Clock.” The first eight 
lines of his “Marching Through Georgia” are: 


Bring the good old bugle, boys, we'll sing another song; 
Sing it with spirit that will start the world along, 
Sing it as we used to sing it, fifty-thousand strong, 
While we were marching through Georgia. 


Hurrah! Hurrah! We bring the jubilee! 

Hurrah! Hurrah! The flag that makes your free! 
So we sang the chorus from Atlanta to the sea, 
While we were marching through Georgia. 


Lieutenant Samuel Hawkins Marshall 
Byers, 5th Iowa Infantry, also penned a poetic 
tribute to Sherman. Written while he was in a 
Confederate prison, it is entitled “When 
Sherman Marched Down to the Sea.” It has 
been said that Sherman preferred his song to 
the better known one by Henry Clay Work. 
The first eight lines of his poem are as follows: 


Our campfires shone bright on the mountains, 
That frown'd on the river below; 

While we stood by our guns in the morning, 
And eagerly watched for the foe; 


When a horseman rode out of the darkness 
That hung over mountain and tree, 
And shouted "Boys! up and be ready, 
For Sherman will march to the sea." 


Below: Sheet music covers (c.1865) from 
Project of the Digital Scriptorium, Rare Book, 
Manuscript, and Special Collections Library, 
Duke University. URL: http://scriptorium.lib. 
duke.edu/sheetmusic/ 


SEPTIMUS WINNER 


In Walt Witkowski’s Civil War Trivia, 
there is the following question under “Art 
& Music” (page 155): “Who was the only 
composer to be charged with treason dur- 
ing the war?” The answer is Septimus Win- 
ner, who wrote “Listen to the Mocking 
Bird” (1856). Even after calling the author, 
I have been unsuccessful in finding the ref- 
erence. Can any of your readers help? 

—Gary Adams, Hampton, Virginia 
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N&S MARKET PLACE 


ARTWORK 


Authorized Dealer for: 
© Kunstler « Troiani + Sirain © 
Stivers + Gallon + Et Al 


CHARLES TOWNE SQ 
2409A Mall Dr 
N. Charleston, SC 29406 


1-800-256-1861 * (843) 747-7554 


www.csagalleries.com 
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BATTLEFIELD TOURS 


“PRELUDE TO GETTYSBURG.” Civil 
War Institute at James Madison Univer- 
sity, Harrisonburg, VA, in the beautiful 
Shenandoah Valley, June 13-17, 2003. 
Visit Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, 
Brandy Station Battlefields, conducted by 
Frank O'Reilly, Eric Wittenberg, John 
Heatwole. Banquet address by Ernest 
Furgurson, “Souls of the Brave.” For in- 
formation, call Ben Fordney, at 540-433- 
2275, email: Bfbafordney @ aol.com. 


* WHITE STAR * 
BATTLEFIELD TOURS 
Private Guided Tours Through the 
Chickamauga - Chattanooga 
National Military Park 


Group Tours Available 
1746 West Cove Street 
Chickamauga, GA 30707 


888-828-1864 


www. battlefieldguide.com 
“Dedicated to the Boys” 


KEARNS CIVIL WAR TOUR. Richmond, 
Petersburg, Fredericksburg, and sur- 
rounding areas in Virginia. Standard or 
personalized tours available of your favor- 
ite battlefield site. Please call or write 
Kevin Kearns, 1833 Commins Road, 
Aylett, Virginia, 23009. (804) 769- 2095. 


TOUR 


GETTYSBURG 
ON YOUR COMPUTER 
+ with Gary Kross - 


Licensed Battlefield Guide Gary Kross takes you 
on a guided tour of the Gettysburg Battlefield 
with 99 beautiful full-color 360-degree panoramas, 
historic photos and interactive maps, 

For a limited time, three audio CDs 
of Gary's tour are also included. 


www.VirtualGettysburg.com 


(800) 417-9596 Vie Anothe Software hired, 


BOOKS/ PUBLICATIONS 


Abraham Lincoln Book Shop, Inc. 


Since 1938, Buying and Selling... 
Books, Autographs, Manuscripts, Documents, 
Original Photographs, Pnnts, 
Paintings, and Sculpture 


Pertaining To... 
The Civil War, Lincolniana, U.S. Presidency, 
U.S. Military History, and Political History 


Reach Us At... 
457 West Chicago Ave. Chicago, IL 60610 
312/944-3085 @ Fax 312/944-5549 
<www.ALincolnBookShop.com> 


CW SOCIETY BOOKSHELF. The follow- 
ing books are available to both 4: 

Executive & Associate Civil War *gj35" 
Society members at discounted prices. 


The Civil War Reenactors’ Encyclope- 
dia by William C. Davis. Multiple color 
illustrations, maps and battle histories. 
A must for all reenactors! Retail $35.00, 
Civil War Society members $20.00. 


Crossroads of Freedom: Antietam The 
Battle That Changed the Course of the 
Civil War by James M, McPherson. Any- 
one interested in learning about Antietam 
should begin by reading this book, Retail: 
$26.00, Society Member Price: $18.00. 


For Society information and to order these 
books see page __ or call 559-855-5636. 


www.northandsouthmagazine.com 


CANNONS/ARTILLERY 


Celebrate July 4th & All Events 


BIG-BANG* CANNON 
GREAT GIFT IDEA! $159.95 


The only SAFE substitute 
for fireworks! Cannons 
produce a loud | with a 
realistic flash of light. 
Patented in 1907. Made of 
cast iron and sheet metal, Easy Joading and fining. Great for display 
when not in use, Made in the USA to last a lifetime. Available in 3 sizes: 
9 cannon, $69.95 postpaid; 17" cannon, $129.95 postpaid; 25° can- 
non (shown here) with rapid firing and automatic loading, $159.95 

postpaid, The ge the cannon the louder the bang! ‘Bangsltes 
ammo, about 106 shots, $8.30; 3-pack $20.00. Spark plugs, 3- 
pack $2.00, Order via mail, phone or website. Mastercard, Visa, 
check or money order accepted. Money back guarantee, Send for 
FREE CATALOG! 


The Conestoga Co., Inc., Dept NS, PO Box 405, Bethlehem, PA 18016 
** Call 1-800-987-BANG ** 


www.bigbangcannons,com 


CIVIL WAR GENERALS 


GENERAL JOHN BELL HOOD. Compre- 
hensive information on the Confederacy’s 
most controversial and misunderstood 
commander. Contact: 
www.JohnBellHood.org 


CIVIL WAR MUSIC/CD-ROM 


NOW AVAILABLE 


A Grand Oratorio for Orchestra, Chorus 
and Narrated by Senator Paul Simon of Illinois 


“An American Civil War Memorial’ 
In Nine Parts 
by Michael James Karasis 


2 CD Set Depicting a Musical Anthology 
of the War Between the States 


$19.95 + S&H 


Mail Request: ARS Longa Music 
145 Penny Ave,, East Dundee, IL 60118 


Email: arsionga@billspec.com 


CD sets will be mailed upon receipt of 
payment or visit our store at: 


http://www.ebaystores.com/arslongamusic 


COLLECTIBLES 


CIVIL WAR AUTOGRAPHS, 
LETTERS, DIARIES, STAMPS, 
CURRENCY 


Price list upon request. 
Top prices paid for 
quality material. 

BRIAN & MARIA GREEN 
P.O, Box 1816 NS 
Kernersville, NC 27285-1816 


336-993-5100 


fax: 336-993-1801 


Website: www.bmgcivilwar.com 
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MILITARY MINIATURES 


CIVIL WAR 
SOLDIERS 


In Union blue and 
Confederate gray, 1/32 
(54mm) scale soft plastic 


figures, infantry, cavalry, 
artillery, and accessories. 


For our price list and 
illustrations send $1.00 to: 


Mr.“K” Products * P.O, Box 5224 
Fairlawn, OH 44334 


Shown: Cottage Industries’ 


citi’ FREE 


Confederate Civil War 
» Miniatures 
Catalog 
We stock over 
1500 unpainted 
kits/models & diorama aid products, inc. figures (many 
scales), naval vessels, siege guns, etc. (total of over 50 
brands!). Complete on line catalog of figures & models: 
www.milmiowh.com 
To obtaina FREE copy of Cottage Industries’ Civil 
War model kits 4 page catalog (contains photos of 
Civil War naval vessels, siege guns, etc. ); 


write; Military Miniatures Warehouse 
159 Pine Tree Lane, Tappan, NY 10983, E-mail: 
milminwh@aol.com; call/fax: 845-680-2503 
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WARGAMES ONLINE 


fo star in the definitive multiplayer online wargame go to 

ww whull.run, historicalengineering.com - £7.60 ($11.15) 

for start up and first 21 days play and £39 ($59) for each 
21 days of play thereafter. 


Fear —————————SSSaan 
To advertise in North e South 
contact Keith Poulter for 
| rates and publication schedule: 
PH: (559) 855-8637 
FX: (559) 855-8639 * kpoulter@aol.com 


Please tell our advertisers you 
saw their ad in North & South 
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The true story of 


William F. 


eeBartlett 
SHOT TO PIECES 


"I found Bartlett's courage in the face of enemy 
fire and adversity very inspirational. This film irs 

a very broad view of America's Civil War ith its 
portrayals of combat, prison life, . 


front as well as his personal. 
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he true story of William F. Bartlett, a Harvard College student who 
enlists in the Union Army at the outbreak of the Civil War. Bartlett's 
courage goes far beyond his call to duty. Severely wounded in four separate 
battles --Yorktown, the Crater, Port Hudson and the Wilderness — he con- 
tinues fighting, gaining the admiration and respect of soldiers on both sides 
of the battle linc, Having survived imprisonment and near fatal injuries, 
including the amputation of his lower left leg, Bartlett goes home to find 
fortune and love. 


After the War, Bartlett marries, begins a family and manages a paper mill in 
Dalton, Massachusetts. He later manages the Pomeroy Iron Works in 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts “and the»Powhatan Iron Works in Richmond, 
Virginia. He speaks often of national reconciliation, healing and solidarity 
in both the North and the South, discovering he has great oratorical skills. 
On the anniversary of the outbreak of the American Revolution, Bartlett 
draws national attention speaking in Lexington, Massachusetts. 


Starring DAVID HANCOCK Co-Starring AARON HOOKS 
MATT HOOKS * MARY KATE URBANSKI PATRICK JORDAN 


and CHARLES KING —— : 
Screenplay by DAVID M. NEVILLE and MICHAEL KRAUS —— - 
Produced, Directed and Edited by MARK BUSSLER Available on DVD or VHS - 80 Minutes; Action/Adventure 
An ENTERTAINMENT Production DVD Price: $27.95 VHS Price: $24.95 


Look for these additional Civil War products at your local retail store: 


Civil War Minutes - Confederate Civil War Minutes - Union Left for Dead 


C vil War 
Vinutes 


2 DVD Box Set: $49.95 2 DVD Box Set: $49.95 2 DVD Set: $27.95 
4 VHS Box Set: $44.95 4 VHS Box Set: $44.95 One VHS: $24.95 


Civil War 


Minutes 


a | 


